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THE  AMERICAN  KITES — SUB-FAMILY  MlLVINAi 

This  group  contains  some  of  the  most  grace¬ 
fully  formed  and  most  handsome  of  rapacious 
birds.  Nearly  ail  the  species  of  Kites  are  not 
only  thus  distinguished,  but  present  colors  of 
plumage  frequently  agreeable,  and  not  usually 
met  with  in  the  family  of  birds  of  prey.  These 
birds  are,  however,  for  much  the  greater  part, 
quite  deficient  in  the  strength  and  courage  of 
nearly  all  the  other  sub-families  of  this  class, 
and  capture  only  the  smaller  and  more  defense¬ 
less  animals.  The  habitual  food  of  many  of 
the  species  is  almost  exclusively  reptiles  and 
insects. 

In  e.xamining  the  handsome  birds  of  this 
froup,  and  necessarily  admiring  their  hand¬ 
some  forms,  we  have  but  an  unpleasant  con¬ 
trast  in  the  consideration  of  their  avocations 
and  the  apparent  object  of  such  complete  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  such  contemplations  there  is 
little  written  philosophy  that  can  help  us,  and 
perhaps  least  of  any  the  old  and  yet  popular 
doctrine  of  final  causes.  The  secrets  of  Nature 
are,  as  a  result  of  modern  science,  quite  too 
nearly  demonstrated  to  be  unfathomable  to 
warrant  a  leap  into  the  darkness  of  hasty  infer¬ 
ence  from  any  partial  gleaming  of  facts ;  and  it 
becometh  all  men,  and  especially  philosophers, 
to  look  carefully  before,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  proverb.  • 

The  homeliest  Owl  and  the  ungainly  Heron 
prey  on  reptiles  and  insects  ;  so  does  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  of  our  present  group. 
The  object  of  the  organization  of  the  latter  is 
apparently  precisely  the  same  as  the  former. 
Why  should  one  lie  clothed  in  beautiful  plu¬ 
mage  and  the  other  not?  No  utilitarian  nor 
strict  constructionist  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  can  solve  this  query.  But  modern 
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metaphysical  science,  in  the  strong  light 
of  the  physical  sciences,  has  done  many  a 
thing  memorable  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  among  them  has  come  near  showing  that 
imagination  is  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Swallow-tail,  with  his  beautiful 
plumage,  soars  upward  and  pleases  man's  im¬ 
agination,  and,  as  it  were,  elevates  him  with 
itself.  Possibly  on  this  hint  our  query  may  be 
solved ;  but  Nature  remains  at  present  uufath- 
omed,  notwithstanding. 

1.  Genus  Nacclercs.  (Vigors.) 

Bill  short,  rather  weak ;  wings  and  tail  long, 
the  former  pointed,  the  latter  deeply  forked  ; 
legs  short ;  claws  weak.  Contains  not  more 
than  three  species,  two  of  which  are  American 
and  one  African. 

Nauclerus  Furcatus.  (Linneeus.) 

This  beautiful  species  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  North  American  birds  of  the  family  of  Fal¬ 
cons.  Though  its  colors  are  two  only,  the 
glossy  bluish-black  of  its  upper  parts,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  unsullied  whiteness  of  its  head  and 
other  plumage,  produces  an  effect  exceedingly 
agreeable  ;  and,  by  the  way,  quite  confirming 
the  Briimmelian  axiom  that  black  and  white 
are  the  only  colors  for  the  dress  of  a  gentleman. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  Swallow-tail  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  Hawk-  possibly  the  gentleman  of  rather  a 
roughish  family,  and  of  but*  small  pretensions 
in  that  line.  We  shall  see  presently  what  are 
his  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  a  southern  species,  rarely  venturing  so 
far  north  on  the  Atlantic  as  Virginia  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana  it  is  af  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  thence  into  Carolina,  and 
further  north  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  bird  of  Summer,  and  like  all  other 
migratory  birds,  not  adhering  very  strictly  to 
any  defined  line  in  its  northern  range  of  local¬ 
ity.  Profes.sor  Kirkland  states  that  some  years 
since  this  bird  was  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
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as  far  north  as  South  Carolina  only.  South¬ 
wardly  it  is  found  in  Mexico,  all  the  countries 
of  Central  America  and  of  Northern  South 
America,  and  in  Peru  and  Chili.  From  the 
last  named  country  it  is  brought  in  nearly  all 
collections. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  the  White-tailed 
Hawk  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  ])ossesses  also 
rery  graceful  flight.  In  the  mature  bird  the 
tail  is  white,  which,  with  the  other  light  color¬ 
ed  parts  of  the  plumage,  always  present  a  neat¬ 
ness  and  un.aullied  purity  of  color  not  frequently 
met  with  in  rapacious  birds.  A  large  space  on 
the  shoulder  of  each  wing  is  deep  glossy  black, 
and  is  the  only  exception  to  the  delicate  pale 
tints  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plumage. 

This  bird  is  mainly  an  insect  and  reptile 
eater,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  or  so  much 
M)  as  the  Swallow-tailed  Hawk,  for  he  avails 
himselt  of  every  opportunity  to  vary  his  diet 
with  a  small  bird  or  quadruped.  In  quest  of 
food  this  bird  courses  along  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  though  at  other  times  he  occasion¬ 
ally  soars  to  a  considerable  highi  lie  fre¬ 
quents,  for  the  greater  part,  meadows  and 
marshes,  being  attracted  apparently  by  the 
larger  number  of  insects  and  reptiles,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  of  mice,  to  be  found  in  such  locali¬ 
ties.  Small  birds,  also,  are  pounced  upon,  in 
the  capture  of  which  he  shows  considerable 
adroitness.  Reptiles  and  insects  arc,  however, 
his  chief  dependence. 


In  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
birds  made  by  the  United  Slates  Expe¬ 
dition  to  Japan  there  are  flue  tpcci- 
mens  of  the  White-tailed  Hawk,  which 
were  obtained  at  Benicia,  California, 
iu  the  month  of  December,  l6o  I.  We 
mention  this  fact  the  more  particularly 
as  it  shows  that  this  hand.-cme  bird 
is  not  so  exclusively  a  southern  spe¬ 
cies  as  has  usually  been  supposed,  and 
it  may  be  constantly  resident  in  the 
western  countries  of  this  republic.  It 
is  abundant  in  California,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Heermunn  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  birds  of  that  country, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Academy,  as  to  be  met  with 
througiiout  the  country  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  congregating  in  considerable 
numbers  about  the  salt  marshes  iu  the 
Autumn. 

This  bird  rears  its  young  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  men¬ 
tioned  above,  building  its  nest  in  a 
tree,  generally  iu  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  stream  of  water. 

Descuiptiox  and  Techxicai.  Ob.sekvatioxs. — 
Elanus  Lencurus.  (V'ieillot.) 

Milous  Lencurus.  Vieillot's  Norw.  Diet, 
XX,  p.  6C3  (1818). 

Falco  Dispar.  Temminck's  PI.  Col.,  I  (about 
1824). 

Falco  Dispar.  Temm.  And.  Orn.  Biog.,  IV, 
p.  307. 

Bonaparte's  Am.  Orn.,  II,  pi.  11,  fig.  1  (Tem¬ 
minck's  PI.  Col..  319.  Audubon's  Birds  of 
.Vmerica,  pi.  352  ;  Octavo  ed.,  I,  pi.  10.  Gay’s 
Nat.  Hist.  Chili  Orn.,  pi.  2. 

Head  above,  entire  under  parts  and  tail 
white,  the  middle  feathers  of  the  latter  usually 
tinged  above  with  ashy,  and  the  head  poste¬ 
riorly  tinged  with  the  same  color,  gradually 
shading  into  a  fine  light  cinereous,  which  is  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  quills  and 
greater  wing  coverts.  Lesser  wing  coverts 
glossy  black,  which  forms  a  large  oblong  patch  ; 
inferior  wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller 
black  patch.  Bill  dark  ;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow. 
Total  length,  female,  about  IG  inches ;  wing, 
12  ;  tail,  7i  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation — Southern  and  Western  States, 
Mexico,  Chili.  Specimens  in  Museum  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  and  National  Museum,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

3.  Genus  Ictinta.  (Vieillot.) 

Bill  rather  short,  tip  emarginated ;  wings 
long,  pointed  (  tail  rather  short ;  tarsi  short. 
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’Iwo  tUK'cimeu-s  form  ibis  group,  one  of  which  is 
Novlli  and  the  other  South  American. 

Irn.NU  Mississii’iKxsis.  (Wilson.) 


lUE  MISSISSIITI  KITE. 

This  is  another  southern  species,  and  even  aj)- 
pears  to  be  restricted  to  a  more  limited  range 
within  the  United  States  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  thence  extending  its  range 
northward  into  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas, 
but  rarely,  it  is  believed,  beyond.  Probably, 
however,  this  bird  may  inhabit  more  northern 
districts  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
River — a  point  not  yet  determined. 

Reptiles  and  insects  are  almost  exclusively 
the  food  of  this  bird,  in  the  pur'^uit  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  its  life  is  spent  on  the  wing, 
sailing  and  coursing  over  meadows  and  other 
suitable  localities.  It  hovers,  too,  about  trees 
frequented  by  the  larger  kinds  of  insects,  and 
captures  them  by  cautiously  picking  them  off 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  Swallow  in 
stooping  to  drink.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  of  an  in¬ 
sect  eater  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

This  bird  possesses  very  graceful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  flight.  It  captures  insects  in  the  air,  as 
well  as  when  on  trees,  darting  after  them  with 
great  swiftness,  and  devours  them  also  while 
(lying.  It  is  not  so  shy  and  cautious  in  its  hale 
itt  as  is  usually  the  case  in  birds  of  this  family, 
and  allows  it.‘ielf  to  be  approached  more  readily, 
but  shows  no  disposition  to  frequent  the  vi¬ 


cinity  of  habitations.  The  borders  of  woods, 
especially  where  there  are  dead  or  decaying 
trees,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  or  marshes 
are  its  favorite  places  of  report.  It  con¬ 
structs  a  nest  on  a  high  tree,  forming  it  of 
sticks  and  moss ;  and,  rai.sing  one  brood 
of  young  in  the  season,  moves  southward 
at  the  approach  of  Winter. 

We  ha^-e  never  known  this  bird  to  be 
found  on  the  Pacific,  though  it  is  quite 
pos.sible  that  it  inhabits  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Mexico. 

DfcscKiPTioN  AND  Tkchxicai.  Ohskhva- 
xroxs. — Ictiuia  Mis.slssippicnsis.  (Wilson.) 

Falco  Mississippiensis.  Wilson’s  Am. 
Orn.,  Ill,  p.  80  (1811). 

r  Falco  Opbiophagus.  Vieillot's  Nouv. 
Diet..  XI,  p.  103  (1817). 

“Ictinia  Plumbea.”  Audubon’s  Orn. 
Biog.,  II,  p.  108. 

Vieillot’s  Gal.,  I,  pi.  17.  Wilson’s  Am. 
Orn.,  Ill,  pi.  25,  fig.  1.  Audulion’s  Birds 
of  America,  pi.  117  ;  Oct.  ed..  I,  pi.  17. 

Head,  exposed  ends  of  secondary  quills 
and  entire  under  parts  light  cinereous, 
palest  and  nearly  white  on  the  tips  of 
the  secondaries ;  back  wing  coverts  and 
rump  dark  lead  color ;  primary  quills  and 
tail  brownish  black,  the  latter  with  a  tinge 
of  bluish ;  bill  dark  ;  tarsi  and  feet  lighter. 
Total  length,  female,  about  15  inches ;  wing, 
llj  inches;  tail.  Ci  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation — Southern  States,  Texas.  Speci¬ 
men  in  Mils.  Acad.,  Philadelphia. 

This  bird  is  quite  different  from  iHinia  rtim- 
fm,  which  is  a  South  American  species,  never 
yet  noticed  in  the  United  States. 

HISTORY  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Our  title  may  seem  to  indicate  an  article 
upon  a  very  insignificant  subject,  but  we  hope 
to  show’,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  curious  one.  The  fashions 
of  shoes  have  been  as  various  in  all  climates 
and  ages  as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
dress,  and  a  good  shoe,  one  which  shall  fit  well 
the  foot  and  look  well  when  worn,  must  be 
made  upon  scientific  principles,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  not  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
majority  of  shoemakers,  any  more  than  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  fitting 
dresses  properly  is  possessed  by  mantua  makers. 
But  those  who  trust  entirely  to  the  instinct.^  of 
nature,  in  every  kind  of  dress,  seem  to  be  more 
sure  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  health,  grace  and  licanty. 

The  flowing  robes  of  the  Indian  left  his  limbs 
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free,  and  the  mocca-sin  did  not  trammel  his  shoe  or  sandi/Z  moier  at  his  work,  in  the  reign  of 
foot.  So  the  satuhil  of  the  wandering  Arab  per-  Thothsucs  III,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
mits  the  perfect  development  and  motion  of  Egypt,  1495  years  before  Christ,  and  during 
every  muscle,  without  which  his  journeyings  wljose  reign  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  oc- 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  des<!rts  curred.  The  first  workman  is  piercing  the 
would  be  impossible.  A  Christian  boot  would  thong  with  his  awl,  and  the  second  tightening 
be  to  him  like  the  ndanaclcs  which  fetter  the  another  with  his  teeth.  Over  their  heads  arc 
criminal.  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  displayed  after  the 


fashion  of  modern  shops,  to  attract 
customers. 

The  shoe  has  been  used  in  all 
ages  in  important  typical  significa¬ 
tions.  In  Western  Asia  slippers  left 
at  the  door  denote  that  the  master 
or  mistress  is  engaged,  and  no  one 
ventures  to  intrude  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  having  this  sign  at  the  door — 
not  even  a  husband,  though  it  be  his 
wife’s !  If  a  dispute  Ixjtween  women 
is  interrupted  before  both  parties 
are  satisfied,  the  shoe  is  thrust  be¬ 


neath  the  basket  of  her  who  is  not 
appeased,  which  indicates  that  she 
will  renew  the  combat.  Among  the 
Bc'douins  a  husband  says  of  his  di¬ 
vorced  wife,  “  She  was  iny  slipper ; 


Sandals  are  the  first  coverings  for  the  feet  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  they  are 
probably  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  where  the 
translation  is  thoe.  Nad,  the  Hebrew  word,  ad¬ 
mits  of  either  signification.  They  were  capable 
of  being  highly  ornamented,  and  the  JewcRs,  as 
well  as  the  daughters  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
were  not  less  anxious  to  please,  by  displaying 
a  beautiful  foot,  than  those  who  “  trip  lightly 
on  the  fantastic  toe  ”  at  the  present  day.  The 
bride  in  Solomon’s  Songs  is  met  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation,  “  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with 
sandals.  Oh,  prince’s  daughter!”  And  llolo- 
ferncs,  in  enumerating  the  attractions  of  Judith, 
while  admiring  the  richness  of  her  dress  and 


I  have  cast  her  off.”  Among  us  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying,  “  I  would  not  be  in  his  shoes 
and  of  a  woman  who  marries  soon  the  husband 
of  a  dec‘“ased  wife,  “  She  was  all  ready  to  step 
into  her  shoes;”  and  an  old  shoe  is  thrown 
after  one  for  luck. 

From  the  l)as-reliefs  copied  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Babylon  we  see  the  forms  of  the  boots 
and  shoes  worn  by  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Per¬ 
sia  in  ‘he  days  of  Xerxes  and  Darius.  These 
seem  to  be  half-boots,  and  to  exhibit  the  tran¬ 
sition  state  between  sandals  and  shoes. 

One  is  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Solomon,  *•  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  as  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and  Iler- 


many  ornaments,  said,  “  It  was  her 
sandals  ravished  his  eyes.” 

The  sandals  worn  by  women  and 
the  higher  classes  were  made  pointed 
and  turned  up  at  the  end.  Others 
had  a  sharp,  flat  point,  and  others 
were  nearly  round.  The  material 
was  often  palm  leaves  interlaced 
with  papyrus,  stalks,  and  sometimes 
leather  lined  with  cloth,  with  figures 
painted  upon  the  sole.  Variety  could 
be  obtained  by  different  colors  and 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  lacing 
or  thongs. 

A  picture  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
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culanenm  proceed,  and  savans  multiply  the  in- 
terprotiitions  of  figures  aiul  writings  upon  the 
rocks  u:id  monuments  of  the  East.  Here  is  a 
figure  copied  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of 
Etruscan  sculpture,  and  yet  the  boots  might 
well  belong  to  a  period  many  hundred  years 
later. 

The  history  of  shoes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  still  more 
interesting,  as  they  carried  the 
art  to  greater  perfection,  and  in¬ 
dulged  more  in  ornament.  Their 
shoes  were  the  badges  of  rank, 
and  marked  the  grades  of  society. 
The  tolca,  crqiida,  pew  and  toccus 
l)elongcd  to  the  lower  classes — 
the  laborers  and  rustics.  The 
Caligula  was  worn  by  ^ 

soldiers,  and  the  ca- 
thumm  by  tragedians,  hunters  and 
horsemen,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of 
the  country.  Those  who  manufac¬ 
tured  the  different  kinds  were  called 
Baxearii  and  Solearii. 

The  cothurnus  was  a  boot  reach¬ 
ing  sometimes  to  the  knee,  and  was 
laced  down  the  front,  and  the  skin 
of  which  they  were  made  was  dyed 
purple  and  other  gay  colors.  An¬ 
nexed  are  specimens  of  various 
kinds — figure  1  being  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  cothurnus. 

Figure  2  is  a  shoe  worn  by  the 
rustics,  and  is  formed  of  a  skin 
turned  over  the  foot  and  secured 
by  thongs  crossing  each  other  over 
the  instep.  Similar  ones  were  worn 
by  the  Highlanders,  and  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  on  the  feet 
of  the  peasants  upon  Pontine 
marshes.  Figure  3  is  a  shoe  with 
the  toes  bare  ;  it  is  made  of  soft 
leather  and  tied  with  a  string,  and 
secured  with  thongs  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  toes. 

Figure  4  is  a  solea  worn  by  the 
soldiers,  and  figure  5  such  a  one  as 
they  wore  when  obliged  to  march 
upon  rough  roads — they  were  shod 
with  spikes;  at  other  times  the 
soles  wore  covered  with  large  clui.:- 


sy  nails,  as  in  figure  6,  and  must  have  been 
very  thick  to  allow  of  the  nails  being 
driven  in  without  interfering  with  the 
foot,  as  we  see  in  figure  7. 

The  boots  and  sandals  of  the  emperoi-s 
were  richly  ornamented,  as  in  figure  8, 
and  Iloliogolalus  is  said  to  have  worn  upon  his 
shoos  gems  of  great  value,  and  to  have  them 
set  with  cameos. 

None  but  such  as  had  served  the  office  of 
Edile  were  allowed  to  wear  shoes  of  a  red 
color,  and  this  was  a  favorite  color  among  the 
Hebrews. 

The  specimens  of  the  first  shoes  worn  by  onr 
Saxon  ancestors  resemble  those  of  the  Romans 
and  nations  of  the  East  in  form,  differing  only 
in  material  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a 
colder  climate.  The  following  representations 
bear  the  date  of  721,  and  arc  the  only  ones  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century. 

The  first  is  little  more  than  a  sandal,  being 
slashed  and  buttoned  upon  the  tops.  The  mate¬ 
rial  was  rough  skin,  but  oftentimes  the  soles 
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wore  of  wood.  Tho.'^e  of  Bernard,  King  of 
Italy,  grand.son  of  Charlemagne,  were  found 
undecayed  in  his  tomb,  and  were  of  red  leather, 
laced  with  thongs,  fitting  closely,  with  soles  of 
wood. 

The  various  freaks  of  fashion  in  the  forma  of 
shoes  have  not  been  less  ridiculous  than  tho.‘^e 
of  other  parts  of  the  dress.  A  little  after  the 
Roman  invasion  they  were  made  with  a  long 
point  of  two  or  three  inches,  turned  up  in  front, 
which  was  afterward  twisted,  by  a  facetious 
courtier,  into  the  form  of  a  ram’s  horn.  This, 
like  the  enormous  head-dresses  and  hooped 
petticoats,  was  the  theme  of  animadversion  by 
pulpit  and  press,  and  was  finally  “  preached 
down.”  Then  fashion,  as  usual,  went  to  the 
other  e.xtreme,  and  made  round 
points,  almost  square,  some  of 
them  being  twelve  inches  across 
the  toes. 

When  the  tomb  of  Henry  VI, 
of  Sicily,  who  died  in  1197,  was 
opened  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Pa¬ 
lermo,  on  his  feet  were  found  shoes 
whose  upper  part  was  cloth  of 
gold,  eirtbroidcred  with  pearls,  the 
sole  being  of  cork,  covered  with 
the  same  cloth  of  gold.  They 
reached  to  the  ankle,  and  were 
fastened  with  little  buttons.  His 
Queen,  Constance,  who  died  in 
1198,  had  also  upon  her  feet  shoos 
of  cloth  of  gold,  fastened  with 
leather  straps,  and  upon  the  upper 
part  of  them  were  two  openings, 
wrought  with  embroidery,  which 
showed  that  they  had  once  been 
adorned  with  jewels.  The  boot.s 
and  shoes  of  this  period  were  often 
oruaraented  with  gold,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  embroidered. 

The  shoes  of  Henry  II  arc  green, 
with  bands  of  gold.  Those  of 
Richard  are  striped  with  gold, 
and  the  effigy  of  Henry  IH,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  chiefly  re* 
markable  for  the  splendor  of  the 
boots  he  wears,  being  crossed  all 
over  with  gold  bands,  forming  a 
series  of  diamond-shaped  spaces, 


each  of  which  is  tilled  with  the  tigurc 
of  a  lion,  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
as  is  .seen  in  figure  1  of  the  following 
plate. 

Figure  7  is  a  boot  of  fine  buff  leather, 
which  hung  above  the  toml)  of  a  war¬ 
rior  in  Shottesburke  Church.  Berkshire, 
according  to  the  custom  of  burying  a  knight 
with  his  martial  equipments  over  his  grave, 
consisting  of  shield,  sword,  gloves,  spurs  and 
boots. 

Figure  8  is  the  famous  jack-boot  of  the  time 
of  William  III  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  of 
whose  portraits  they  invariably  form  a  part. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  “  their  flying  before 
the  enemy  ”  in  such  cumbrous  affairs,  though 
they  might  answer  very  well  for  “  marching  to 
victory.”  Figures  10,  11  and  12  are  Chinese 
and  Turkish  ladies'  shoes,  exhibiting  the  pecu¬ 
liar  shape  of  their  feet,  small  and  deformed. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  for  ladies  to 
wear  clogs,  which  were  single  pieces  of  stout 
leather,  fastened  beneath  the  heel  and  instep. 
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In  the  time  of  George  III,  “  all  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  any  gentility  ”  wore  red  heels,  and  on 
gala  days  and  showy  occasions  a  buff  shoe  was 
worn.  The  Duchess  of  York,  who  lived  in  this 
reign,  was  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  her 
foot,  her  shoe  measuring  five  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
across  the  sole.  It  was  made  of  green  silk, 
ornamented  with  gold  stars,  having  a  heel  of 

^  scarlet,  and  bound 

fanciful  slipper  in¬ 
deed,  resembling  the  annexed  engraving,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heel,  which  was  perfectly 
straight. 

Among  barbarous  nations  to  cover  the  feet 
and  the  body,  even  in  the  most  convenient  and 
effectual  way,  is  the  first  thought,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  find  undressed  skins  used  for  both  pur¬ 
poses,  and  fitted  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble. 

China  is  proverbial  for  the  diminutive  feet 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  proportionately  clumsy 
appearance  of  the  feet  of  the  men.  Those  of 
the  former  are  compressed  to  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  rendering  them  almost  entirely 
useless,  but  in  their  eyes  as  beautiful  as  in  ours 
a  delicate  hand  or  waist.  “  Little  golden 
lilies  ”  is  a  poetical  address  common  to  these 
malformations  no  longer  resembling  feet.  Their 
shoes  are  usually  made  of  silk,  and  embroidered 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  shoes  worn  in 
Egypt,  which  resemble  in  the  upturned  toe 
those  of  the  Chinese. 


Chopines  were  an  invention  for  increasing  the 
stature,  and  have,  at  different  times,  been  worn 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  but  princi¬ 
pally  in  Italy.  They  were  made  of  a  thick  sole 
of  wood,  to  which  were  affixed  four  round 
props,  raising  the  wearer  a  foot  from  tin 
ground,  and,  as  those  who  wore  them  thought 
adding  much  to  their  dignity. 

The  sabot  is  a  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  tin 
peasantry  of  Normandy ;  and  the  brogue,  worn  by 


the  same  clas.s  in  Ireland,  is  of  uutauned 
1  leather,  without  lining,  and  being  much 
\  longer  than  the  foot,  the  space  is  filled 

f  with  hay  or  straw.  They  are  very  dura¬ 

ble,  and  of  great  antiquity. 

Of  course  the  fashions  of  the  Old  World 
were  imported  into  the  New,  and  those 
who  came  from  England  ' — 

made  boots  and  shoes 
after  they  crossed  the  y 
water  as  they  did  be-  / 

fore,  whether  it  were  in  \  r  // 
England.  France  or  Ire-  f- 

laud.  But  poverty  did  i 

not  permit  them  to  in-  A 

dulge  their  tastes,  and 
with  the  wide  ocean  be- 
tween  them  and  ware-  /  ^ 
houses,  it  was  not  im-  /  \ 

possible  to  be  very  ex-  /Vjg  a  L 
travagant.  One  writer  /as  g,  R'  S  ; 
says,  concerning  the  B 

shoes  worn  in  New  En- 
gland  in  1(!89  ;  “  They  were  coarse,  clumped, 
and  adorned  with  enormous  buckles.  If  any 
boots  made  their  appearance,  prodigious  was 
the  thumping  as  they  passed  up  the  aisles  of 
the  church,  for  a  pair  of  boots  was  expected, 
at  that  time,  to  lost  a  man  his  life.  The  legs 
were  short,  but  very  wide  at  the  top,  formed, 
one  might  suppose,  with  special  reference  to 
rainy  weather,  collecting  the  water  as  it  fell,  and 
holding  an  ample  bath  for  the.  feet  nnd»ankles.’’ 

“  In  general,  men,  old  and  young,  had  a  de¬ 
cent  coat,  vest,  and  small  clothes,  and  some 
kind  of  fur  hat.  Old  men  had  a  great  coat  and 
a  pair  of  boots  I  The  boots  generally  lasted 
for  life.  For  common  use  they  had  a  long 
jacket,  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  thigh  ; 
tiannel  shirts,  woolen  stockings  and  thick 
leather  shoes ;  and  a  silk  handkerchief  for  holy 
days,  which  would  last  ten  years.” 

“  Before  the  Revolution,  no  hired  man  or 
woman  wore  any  shoes  as  fine  as  calfskin  ;  this 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  gentry.  The 
servants  wore  coarse  neat’s  leather.  The  shoes 
of  ladies  were  either  of  thick  or  thin  leather, 
lu’oadcloth,  or  worsted  stuffs,  and  all  with  heels 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  with^  toes  turned  up 
in  a  point.” 

Washington,  at  his  levees  while  President, 
from  1789  to  1797, 
dres.scd  in  black  vel¬ 
vet,  his  hair  pow¬ 
dered  and  gathered 
behind  in  a  silk  bag, 
yellow  gloves  on  his 
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haiid:^,  holding  u  cocked  liat,  with  a  cockade; 
In  it,  and  the  edges  adorned  with  a  black  feather. 
Be  wore  knee  and  shoe-buckles,  and  a  long 
sword  with  a  polished  steel  hilt. 

Jefferson,  in  1797,  wore  a  black  coat  and 
light  under-clothes. 

Hamilton,  in  1795,  wore,  at  a  dinner  party, 
a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons  and  long  skirts, 
a  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  of  course. 

The  Hessian  boot  was  introduced  into  En¬ 
gland  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  and  soon 
after  into  the  United  States,  and  was  generally 
worn  with  small  clothes. 

The  Suwarrow  boot  was  the  next  fashion, 
named  for  Siiwarrolf,  a  Russian  general,  who 
died  in  1800,  and,  after  continuing  in  fashion 
fifteen  years,  gave  place  to  the  Wellington 
boot,  which  was  the  prevalent  fashion  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 


claims  of  the  elastic  over  every  other  kind  of 
boots.  It  has  l)een  well  remarked  that  the 
road  to  health  is  a  toot-path.” 


Among  the  great  variety  of  shoos,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  col¬ 
lect  them  numbers  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred.  the  snow-shoe  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  found  among  the  Indians,  but  .adopted  by 
all  travelers  and  hunters  in  the  Winter,  who 
were  obliged  to  either  go  through  or  over 
snow  drifts  several  feet  in  depth.  They  are 
still  in  use  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States. 


Iligh-hceled  shoes  were  the  fash¬ 
ion  for  ladies  during  the  revolution 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb,  which  is  very 
common  when  a  lady  puts  on  airs, 

“  she  is  on  her  high  heels.” 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  came  the  Jefferson 
boot,  -which  was  laced  up  in  front, 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  laetd 
boot,  which  was  laced  at  the  side. 

But  Mr.  Hall,  “  patent  clastic  boot¬ 
maker  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,”  author,  also,  of  the  curious  In  the  early  ages  shoe-making  was  called 
“  Book  of  the  Feet,”  invented  the  “  Elastic  “  the  gentle  craft,”  and  considered  one  of  the 
Boot,”  called,  in  this  country,  “  Congress  most  honorable  of  the  mechanical  trades.  Why 
Boot,”  which  supersedes  all  others  in  ease  and  it  has  seemingly  so  degenerated  one  can  hard- 
beauty.  ly  tell,  though  the  author  of  the  “  Book  of 

“  That  these  rode  men  may  utterly  Feet  ”  endeavors  to  ascribe  it  to  the  influence 

Marvel,  aince  they  ait  so  iilain,  of  the  cheap  trade,  shoes  being  in  those  days 

How  they  come  off  and  on  again.”  indispensable  and  expensive,  the  manufactur- 

He  says  he  is  indebted  to  Lady  Blessington.  ing  of  them  fell  into  unskillful  hands,  who  were 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  making  at  a  cheap  rate  what  could  be 

formally  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  worn,  but  what,  nevertheless,  scarcely  deserved 
and  one  lady  writes  to  him,  “  These  boots  are  the  name  of  shoes.  But  surely  an  art  which 
the  comfort  of  my  life  ;  if  you  were  only  to  numbers  among  its  votaries  such  men  ns  Sher- 
give  them  a  grand  sounding  name — if  you  tike,  man.  Drew,  Gitl'ord,  Lee  and  Sheffey,  need  not 
call  them  lazy  Inots,  and  turn  it  into  Greek — all  be  in  itself  ignoble.  All  its  operations  being 
the  world  will  buy  them  and  you  will  make  performed  so  (juietly,  it  is  very  conducive  to 
your  fortune.”  He  says  he  has  made  scarcely  meditation,  aud  the  men  of  the  awl,  who  have 
any  other  boots  for  many  years,  though  he  has  iift(;rward  followed  other  pursuits,  have  been 
not  made  a  fortune,  “  yet  they  are  almost  the  eminent  for  depth  and  clearness  of  thought, 
only  kind  worn  by  her  M^esty,  and  no  one  The  name  of  Roger  Sherman  is  familiar  as 
who  reads  the  Court  Circular,  or  is  acquainted  household  words,  and  his  life  one  with  which 
with  her  Majesty’s  habits  of  walking  and  exer-  every  child  is  made  acquainted  next  to  Wash- 
cise  in  the  open  air,  can  doubt  the  superior  ington — there  being,  perhaps,  not  one  more  hon- 
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ored  iu  America.  Until  twenty-two  he  earned 
hisown  livelihood,  and  at  nineteen  was  obliged 
also  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  several  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
love  of  knowledge  prompted  him  to  devote  all 
his  leisure  time  to  study,  and  the  acquirements 
which  were  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness  were  made  while  performing  the 
great  duties  of  his  trade.  A  book  placed  open 
before  him  furnished  him  with  suggestions  and 
themes  for  thought,  which  he  could  dwell  upon 
while  at  work.  He  afterward  studied  law,  and 
rose  rapidly  to  fill,  with  honors,  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  State. 

Sheftey,  Lee  and  Worcester  were  also  emi¬ 
nent  Americans  who  commenced  life  as  shoe¬ 
makers. 

Gideon  Lee  was  a  native  of  Amherst.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  during  his  boyhood,  from  pov¬ 
erty,  scarcely  eiyoyed  the  advantages  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education.  But  the  first  hundred 
dollars  he  earned  at  his  trade  were  devoted  to 
procuring  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
When  his  money  was  spent  he  returned  to  his 
bench,  and  thus  alternating  between  the  labor 
which  he  was  obliged  to  perform  for  money, 
and  the  labor  of  study  which  he  loved,  passed 
several  years.  He  at  length  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  agent  of  an 
extensive  establisment  cailed  the  “  Hampshire 
Leather  Manufactory,”  and  by  means  of  which 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade  in  a  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  which  speedily  rivaled 
any  in  the  other  Atiantic  cities.  This  busi¬ 
ness  he  continued  thirty  years.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and 
Mayor  of  the  city.  To  his  cflbrts  in  the  cause 
of  public  education  the  youth  of  the  State  are 
much  indebted  for  the  facilities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  which  he  learned  to  value  as  we 
learn  to  realize  truiy  ail  blessings,  by  being 
deprived  of  them. 

Noah  Worcester  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  and  was  devoted  by  his  friends 
to  the  profession  of  war.  This  was  revolting 
to  his  sensibility  and  humanity,  and  resolving 
to  be  a  student,  he  became  at  the  same  time  an 
amateur  thoemakcr,  thai  his  hands  and  mind  might 
be  employed  at  the  same  time,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  himself  while  pursuing  his 
studies.  Being  next  promoted  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  oldiged  still  to  make  shoes, 
in  order  to  “  eke  out  ”  his  smail  salary,  which 
was  only  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  among  a 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  ntake  this  good. 

To  his  experience  in  war,  and  his  meditations  I 
at  his  peacefql'  trade,  the  world  is  indebted  for 


the  institution  of  peace  societies,  aud  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world  was  awakened  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  tract  which  he  wrote,  entitled  a 
“  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,”  which 
was  translated  into  many  languages  and  circu¬ 
lated  through  all  lands.  He  conducted  the 
periodical  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  said,  for 
years  the  subject  of  war  was  never  absent  from 
his  mind  an  hour  at  a  time  when  awake.  He 
remained  always  in  indigent  circumstances, 
through  his  benevolence  and  devotion  to  pur¬ 
suits  which  yielded  not  money,  but  a  clear  con¬ 
science  and  good  to  man. 

In  England,  with  the  bench  and  the  last  are 
associated  quite  a  galaxy  of  great  lights  in  the 
world  of  science,  poetry  and  belles-lettres— 
among  the  most  ancient  of  which  arc  Samuel 
Drew,  the  Bloomfields,  George  Fox  and  William 
Gifford. 

Samuel  Drew  was  a  native  of  Censtell.in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  served  his 
first  apprenticeship  in  a  mill,  where  his  wages 
were  n  penny  aud  a  half  per  day.  Ho  was  af¬ 
terward  bound  to  a  shoemaker  for  nine  years, 
but  having  an  unkind  master  he  did  not  serve 
his  full  time,  but  finished  with  a  man  who  was 
saddler,  shoemaker  and  bookbinder,  and  it  was 
by  attending  to  the  customers  who  brought  old 
books  to  be  made  new,  that  he  learned  his  ig¬ 
norance  and  was  inspired  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

When  he  commenced  business  for  himself  it 
was  with  a  capital  of  five  pounds,  which  he 
borrowed,  and  beside  his  awl  and  his  last  were 
laid  his  books  and  a  dictionary,  for  be  bad 
scarcely  learned  to  read,  and  knew  the  import 
of  only  the  simplest  words.  His  religious  creed 
was  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  his 
religious  zeal  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
theologicai  studies.-  Thflafirst  essay  that  ac¬ 
quired  for  him  a  reputation,  was  a  refutation 
of  “  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,”  and  was  foliowed 
by  several  which  are  weil  known  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  world.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  editor  of  the  ”  Imperial  Magazine.”  Lon¬ 
don,  and  has  been  honored  with  the  apptdlation 
of  “  the  Ijoeke  of  the  nineteenth  centurg."  He  died 
in  1833,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

The  father  of  the  Bloomfields  was  a  tailor,  in 
the  village  of  Honington,  Suffolk  County,  En¬ 
gland,  and  three  months  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  was  all  they  were  favored  with  as 
a  foundation  for  future  greatness  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  was  placed 
with  his  eldest  brother,  in  London,  to  learn  the 
shoemaker’s  trade.  When  he  had  become  a 
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great  man  hia  brother  wrote  of  him :  “  In  the 
garret  where  five  of  us  worked,  I  received  little 
Robert.  As  we  were  all  single  men,  lodgers  at 
a  shilling  a  week,  our  beds  were  coarse,  and  all 
things  far  from  being  clean  and  snug.  Robert 
was  our  man  to  fetch  all  things  to  hand.  At 
noon  he  fetched  our  dinner  from  the  cook's 
shop,  and  any  of  our  fellow-workmen  that 
wanted  anything  brought  in  would  send  him, 
and  assist  him  in  his  work  and  teach  him  as  a 
recompense  for  his  trouble. 

“  Every  day  when  the  boy  from  the  public 
house  came  for  the  pewter  pots,  and  to  hear 
what  porter  was  wanted,  he  always  brought  the 
yesterday’s  newspaper.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  we  had  been  used  to  take  by  turns  ;  but 
after  Robert  came  he  mostly  read  for  us,  lie- 
cause  his  time  was  of  least  value.  He  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  words  that  he  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  of  this  he  often  complained.  I 
bought  a  small  dictionary  for  him.  By  the 
help  of  this  he,  in  a  little  time,  could  read  and 
comprehend  the  long  and  beautiful  speeches  of 
Burke,  Fox  and  North.” 

When  a  child  he  had  lived  a  little  while  with 
a  farmer,  and  to  recruit  his  health  returned 
there  for  six  months  before  flnishing  his  trade. 
It  was  then  that  he  learned  the  poetry  of 
farming,  and  in  his  garret,  after  returning  to 
London,  he  wrote  “  The  Farmer’s  Boy,”  com¬ 
posing  it  while  at  work  in  the  room  with  seve¬ 
ral  others,  and  not  writing  a  word  till  it  wa.s 
finished.  “  then,”  as  he  said,  “  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  write  it  down.”  It  experienced  the 
fate  of  many  “  first  productions  of  unknown 
authors,”  and  was  rejected  by  all  the  principal 
London  publishers  ;  but  was  soon  appreciated 
after  being  printed,  twenty-six  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  three  years,  besides  having  been 
translated  into  French,  Latin  and  Italian. 
Rural  life  inspired  his  muse  mo.st  frequently, 
and  “  Wild  Flowers  ”  and  “  Good  Tidings  from 
the  Farm,”  will  charm  as  long  as  wild  flowers 
bloom  and  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  arc  the 
sweetest  to  human  hearts. 

His  brother  Nathan  was  also  a  shoemaker  and 
a  poet,  though  not  so  well  known  as  Robert. 
He  did  not  write  so  much  that  found  an  echoing 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  million,  though  his 
Elegiac  Address  to  a  Village  Green  has  secured 
him  a  name  that  will  never  die. 

The  youth  of  George  Fox  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  shoe-making  and  the  tending  of  shop, 
and  the  author  of  the  “  Bank  of  Faith  ”  and 
popular  preacher  of  Providence  Chapel,  Grey’s 
Inn.  London,  worked  for  some  time  in  his  youth 
as  a  shoemaker. 


Rev.  Dr.  William  Corey  learned  several  lan¬ 
guages  while  holding  the  last  and  using  the 
awl,  and  lived  to  see  the  Bible,  by  his  instru¬ 
mentality,  translated  into  the  dialects  of  more 
than  forty  different  tribes,  and  thus  introduced 
to  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  readers. 

Those  who  are  deterred  by  poverty  from  the 
path  of  knowledge,  will  And  encouragement  in 
these  pages.  Neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  op¬ 
pression  can  restrain  genius  in  her  flight,  and 
no  obstacles  deter  him  who  is  thirsting  for 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  instances  of  per¬ 
severance  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  we  find  in 
William  Gifford,  of  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  En¬ 
gland,  in  whose  boyhood  the  most  sanguine 
prophet  would  not  have  foreseen  that  he  would 
one  day  sit  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review !  Left  an  orphan  at  thirteen,  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  showed  his  kind¬ 
ness  by  giving  him  scarcely  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  early  ridding  himself  of  the 
care  of  him  by  placing  him  as  ship-boy  on 
board  a  coasting  vessel,  where  he  says  he  saw 
but  one  book  during  the  year  he  remained,  and 
this  the  “  Coasting  Pilot.’’  But  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  fish  women,  who  saw  him  rag¬ 
ged  and  neglected  on  the  beach,  obliged  his 
uncle,  for  shame,  to  take  him  home  again  and 
send  him  to  school. 

Arithmetic  was  his  favorite  study,  and  his 
ambition  first  suggested  to  him  the  position  of 
village  schoolmaster.  But  to  his  uncle  this  was 
a  flight  altogether  too  high,  and  immediately 
on  learning  it  he  removed  him  from  school  and 
bound  him  to  a  shoemaker  till  he  was  twenty- 
one.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  hopes ;  but 
they  were  not  crushed,  nor  when  he  found  his 
new  master  more  inimical  to  his  projects  than 
the  old. 

He  possessed  but  one  book  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  a  treatise  upon  algebra,  beyond  his 
comprehension,  which  a  woman  had  found  and 
presented  to  him.  But  his  master’s  son  had  an 
introductory  treatise,  which  might  open  the 
way  for  understanding  the  other ;  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  open  it,  and  to  make  sure  of 
obedience  it  was  hidden  where  he  was  a  long 
time  in  discovering  it,  though  be  “searched  dil¬ 
igently.”  When  chance  presented  it  to  him  he 
spent  the  nights  in  solving  its  mysteries,  and 
found  it  an  effectual  key  to  the  treasures  hith¬ 
erto  locked  up  in  the  one  he  possessed. 

But  be  had  not  a  penny  with  which  to  buy 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  as  a  substitute  ham¬ 
mered  out  pieces  of  leather  till  they  were  large 
enough  and  smooth  enough  for  a  problem  to  be 
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engraved  upon  them,  and  then  made  hia  awl 
anaw'er  for  the  honored  ecrvice  of  drawing 
them.  Thus  hia  daya  were  devoted  to  ahoca 
and  hia  nighta  to  figures,  till  hia  master  dis¬ 
covered  him  indulging  in  forbidden  pleasures 
and  placed  him  under  more  rigid  surveillance. 
He  then  resorted  to  the  muses,  and  made  poetry, 
which  he  recited  to  those  listeners  who  were 
willing  to  give  him  a  penny  for  his  rhymes. 
These  at  length  came  to  the  notice  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  saw  in  them  germs  of  future  greatness, 
and  who  soon  found  means  of  releasing  him 
from  hia  apprenticeship  and  placing  him  where 
he  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  study.  The 
succeeding  steps,  through  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  as  we 
only  wish  to  show  how  he  triumphed  over  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  from  a  shoemaker  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  savans. 

“  Stick  to  your  last”  is  a  homely  but  com¬ 
mon  proverb,  enjoining  perseverance,  and  may 
have  originated  with  those  who  made  it  the 
means  of  such  honorable  promotion. 

None  but  the  wearer  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches,”  is  another  as  common,  and  originated 
with  a  noble  Roman  who  was  asked  why  he 
had  put  away  his  beautiful  wife,  and  gave  this 
for  an  answer. 

“The  shoemaker  must  not  go  beyond  his 
last,”  is  immediately  understood  to  advise  no 
one  to  pass  judgment  upon  things  concerning 
which  he  has  no  knowledge,  and  is  derived 
from  the  incident  of  a  shoemaker’s  criticising  a 
slipper  which  an  artist  had  painted,  and,  being 
applauded,  attempted  to  carry  his  strictures  to 
other  parts  of  the  picture,  thus  making  himself 
ridiculous. 

St.  Crispin  is  the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers, 
and  he,  it  appears,  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  303  for  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion,  traveling  from 
Rome  Soissons,  in  France,  for  this  purpose,  and 
making  shoes  by  the  way  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  nourishment  for  the  body. 

St.  Crispin's  Day  is  the  25th  of  October,  and 
Shakespeare  and  many  inferior  poets  have  im¬ 
mortalized  its  festivities  and  promoted  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  list  of  holidays. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  which  the  facetious  like  to  re¬ 
late  as  an  instance  of  the  wit  of  a  member  of 
the  “  gentle  craft.”  A  shoemaker  named  Walk- 
den  had  made  for  him  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  on 
being  asked  the  price,  replied  “  half  a  guinea. 
Sir.” 

“  Half  a  guinea  for  a  pair  of  shoes,”  said  the 
chaplain  ;  “  why  I  could  go  to  Cranbournc  Al¬ 


ley  and  buy  a  better  pair  of  shoes  than  the; 
ever  were  or  will  be  for  five  and  si.xpence.” 

He  then  threw  the  shoe  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Walkden  threw  the  other  after  | 
it,  saying,  at  the  same  time.  “  Sir,  I  can  go  to  a 
stall  in  Moorfields  and  buy  a  better  sermon 
than  my  lord  gives  you  a  guinea  for.” 

The  duke,  being  present,  was  much  amused 
by  this  retort,  and  immediately  ordered  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  shoes,  to  be  made  directly. 

The  celebrated  mob  orator,  Henley,  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  greatest  number  ot  shoemakers 
ever  known  to  assemble,  at  one  time,  by  an-  ! 
nouncing  that  he  would  teach  them  a  new  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  making  shoes.  When  j 
they  were  gathered  together,  a  great  multitude, 
they  learned  that  it  was  no  other  than  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops  of  boots ! 

The  writer  of  this  anecdote  displays  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  punning  by  saying,  “  I  cannot  think  the 
representatives  of  Prince  Crispin  would  have 
pocketed  this  insult.  I  think  they  would  hare 
bristled  up,  one  and  all,  and  waring  wroth,  would 
not  have  waited  for  the  aids  of  justice,  but 
would  have  brought  the  orator  down  from  his 
‘  gilt  tub,’  and  persevering  to  the  last,  have  put 
their  soles  upon  his  neck  till  he  had  discovered, 
too  late,  that  the  ‘  gentle  craft  ’  might  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity!” 

— - - 

THORWALDSEN. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  nn  intimate 
companion  of  the  great  Danish  artist,  fur  many 
years  employed  in  his  museum,  is  now  to  be 
found  in  this  city.  J.  G.  Unnevehn,  importer 
and  manufacturer  of  Thorwaldsen’s  statuary 
and  bas-reliefs,  may  be  found  in  a  basement 
No.  297  Broadway,  a  simple-hearted,  plain  man, 
who  prospers  but  mcagcrly,  and  who  will  most 
probably  leave  the  country  before  long. 

We  have  seen  him  with  his  little  active  wife, 
working  together,  simple  as  children,  and 
genial  and  obliging  under  many  and  severe 
discouragements.  The  lovers  of  art  have  in 
this  man  a  rare  opportunity  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  medaliions  and  busts  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence,  and  to  provide  themselves  also  with  the 
works  of  the  great  master  of  the  North.  There 
is  a  genuineness  and  robustness  about  the  de¬ 
signs  of  this  man,  which  is  more  pleasing  to 
our  eye  than  the  emasculated  products  of  the 
Italian  school,  where  old  ideas  are  repeated  till 
they  have  ceased  to  be  significant. 

Besides  the  privileges  of  art,  the  visitor  may 
hear  many  a  simple  anecdote  and 'devout  recol¬ 
lection  of  Thorwaldsen,  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  hia  genius  and 
reverence  his  virtues. 
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Ex-Presidext  Tvlek  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  Ijefore  the  Petersburg  Literary  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Virginia,  taking  for  his  subject  ‘‘  The 
Dead  of  the  Cabinet.”  It-was  an  eloquent  and 
toucliing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  had  been  meml)era  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet  while  he  occupied  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  who  had  departed  before  him  “  to  that 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re¬ 
turns.”  We  copy  the  portion  of  the  lecture  de¬ 
voted  to  Hugh  S.  Legarc,  (pronounced  Legree,) 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cherished  Sons  of 
South  Carolina,  whose  early  decease  was  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned  by  the  whole  nation.  The  ex- 
President  opened  his  address  as  follows : 

“  I  am  here  to-night  in  pursuance  of  your 
kind  invitation,  and  propose  to  perform  a  mel¬ 
ancholy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable 
task.  It  is  to  wander  among  the  tombs,  and  to 
remove  the  moss,  if  any,  which  thirteen  years 
have  thrown  j)ver  inscriptions  which  should  be 
continued  legible  for  all  coming  time.  My  task 
will  be  brief.  Eulogies  have  already  been 
spoken.  My  offeriug  will  be  one,  however  hum¬ 


ble,  of  high  admiration  and  undying  friend.ship. 
Standing  beside  their  graves,  I  recall  them  such 
as  they  were  in  life  ;  I  sec  them  as  formerly  at 
the  Cabinet  board,  undisturbed  by  the  ravings 
of  faction  or  the  roar  of  the  political  tempest, 
intent  only  on  the  public  good,  and  earnest  to 
record  their  names  on  the  pages  of  history  as 
public  benefactors.  Sjxtryere  flares,  spargers  ereves 
rasas — and  to  whom  can  this  office  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  assigned  than  to  myself?  We  were 
comrades — sat  at  the  same  table — broke  bread 
and  ate  salt  together — bared  our  bosoms  to  the 
same  storms,  and  when  the  angry  clouds  so  far 
parted  as  to  admit  a  ray  of  sunshine,  we  basked 
in  it  together.  I  confided  in  them  while  liv¬ 
ing — I  revere  their  memories  now  they  are 
dead.  Let  no  man  fear  I  shall  so  illy  acquit 
myself  of  my  ta.sk  as  to  introduce  into  my  ad¬ 
dress  anything  that  can  excite  party  feeling.  I 
shall  do  no  such  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
those  of  whom  I  design  to  speak  ;  what  they 
were  politically  is  for  others  to  mention.  I  de¬ 
sign  no  more  than  to  draw  their  daguerreo¬ 
types  ;  upon  the  historian  will  devolve  the 
duty  of  drawing  their  full-length  portraits.  I 
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diall  t>peak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  closed  their  career 
of  usefulness — and  the  name  of  Hugh  Swinton 
Legare  is  the  Qrst  on  the  catalogue  of  the  dead. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It 
was  in  the  infancy  of  steam-power,  and  a  slight 
frost  sufficed  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
steamer  that  plied  between  Washington  and  Po¬ 
tomac  Creek.  The  stage  coach  was  at  the  time 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  over  the  almost 
impassable  roads  between  Washington  and  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  I  was  returning  to  my  home  in 
Virginia,  in  the  Winter  of  1819-20,  during  a 
brief  respite  from  service  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Chance  seated  me 
by  the  side  of  a  young  man  whom  I  soon 
learned  had  but  a  few  days  before  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  his  European  travels. 
We  were  strangers  to  each  other ;  but  who 
waits  for  an  introduction  in  a  stage  coach  7  Its 
chief  recommendation  consists  in  the  absence 
of  all  form  and  ceremony.  Each  passenger 
feels  himself  bound,  in  some  sort,  to  contribute 
to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  con¬ 
versation  thus  becomes  general,  and  before  the 
journey  is  ended  good  fellowship  is  established 
among  the  passengers.  So  was  it  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  I  have  mentioned.  The  slow  progress 
of  the  coach  gave  full  leisure  for  conversation, 
and  the  passengers  were  indebted  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  stranger  for  much  to  interest  them.  He  w  as 
full  of  his  travels.  France,  Italy,  England  and. 
Scotland  were  spoken  of  with  graphic  powers. 
The  sun  of  the  great  Napoleon  had  set,  and  the 
glory  which  had  flashed  from  minaret  and  tower 
had  sunk  into  the  twilight  of  the  ancient  regi¬ 
me.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  traveler 
found  its  only  excitement  in  the  marvels  of  the 
times  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  We  vis¬ 
ited,  with  him  as  our  cicerone,  those  battle 
fields  where  crow'ns  were  the  stakes,  and  where¬ 
on  kingdoms  were  lost  and  won  ;  luxuriated  in 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  imperial  gar¬ 
dens  ;  visited  the  great  works  which,  if  all  else 
was  wanting,  would  serve  as  enduring  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor ;  con¬ 
versed  with  the  great  Marshals,  and  shed  tears 
at  the  bloody  death  of  the  ‘bravest  of  the 
brave,’  a  death  which  has  left  upon  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  those  who  ordered  it  a  stain  so  .deep 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  world  cannot 
wash  it  out ;  but  the  blood  then  shed  shall,  in 
the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth,  ‘rather  the 
multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  making  the 
green  one  red.’  We  crossed  the  Simplon  and 
descended  into  Italy.  Rome,  as  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  rose  up  before  us  in  all  its  majestic 


proportions — its  seven  hills  clothed  with  the 
glories  of  the  old  republic  ;  and  then,  stum¬ 
bling  over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  past,  we  en¬ 
tered  with  profound  awe  and  reverence  the  holy 
edifice  of  St.  Peter — the  creation  of  the  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Thus  was  represented  the 
Imperial  City — at  one  time  glorying  in  her 
conquests  and  almost  universal  power,  and 
holding  in  her  lap  the  dowry  of  nations ;  at 
another  weeping,  like  Niol)e,  over  the  children 
of  her  earthly  glory,  the  otfspring  of  her  fever¬ 
ish  ambition,  begotten  of  policy  and  won  by 
the  sword,  and  then  again  rising  from  her  ruins 
with  the  miter  on  her  brow,  and  the  erozier  in 
her  hand,  exercising  a  power  far  greater  than 
that  ever  exercised  by  her  Consuls  and  Emperors 
in  the  olden  time.  Then  passed  before  us  V enicc, 
rising  from  the  ocean  ‘  a  sea  Cybelo,’  the 
gems  which  glittered  on  her  brow,  and  the 
silks  which  adorned  her  person,  brought  from 
the  far-distant  lands  of  the  Orient ;  her  annual 
espousal  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  magnificence  of 
her  Doges ;  her  gondoliers,  and  the  songs  of 
Tasso  ;  the  Rialto,  with  its  ‘  prison  and  its  palace 
on  each  hand  ’—all  rose  up  before  us  at  the 
plastic  touch  of  the  young  Legare.  We  fought 
the  battle  of  Hastings  over  again  ;  saw  the 
Saxon  banner  go  down  before  the  Norman ; 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  great  charter  at 
Runnemede  ;  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  steady 
advances  of  freedom  over  privilege  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power ;  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  wan¬ 
dered  over  England's  classic  grounds.  We  then 
entered  Scotland,  the  home  of  his  maternal  an¬ 
cestors.  A  new  enthusiasm  w  as  awakened  ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  peopled  every  hill  and  glen 
with  the  old  memories.  The  stout  Sir  Allen 
Swinton  had  played  his  part  in  the  battle  of 
Hallidon  Hill : 

^  Tliore  netnled  not  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton 
liis  ancient  burgonet,  the  aable  boar, 

Giained  to  the  gnarled  oak,  nor  hiH  proud  step 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  ponderous  mace 
Which  only  be  in  Scotland’s  realm  could  wield  ; 

His  discipline  and  witidom  mark  the  leader, 

As  doth  his  name  the  champion.’ 

“No  wonder  that  in  touching  the  old  soil 
which  had  been  so  proudly  trodden  by  his  stal¬ 
wart  race,  the  young  traveler  should  have 
been  awakened  to  a  new  enthusiasm.  The 
mighty  men  of  the  claymore  and  the  spear, 
armed  as  they  were  in  life,  reappeared  from  the 
spirit  land.  The  Wallace  and  the  Brnce,  and 
the  Campbell  and  tbe  Douglas  reenacted  their 
parts,  and  ‘James  Fitz  James,  the  Commons 
King,’  held  royal  court  at  Stirling  ;  and  there, 
too,  was  Ellen  Douglas  and  the  devoted  Gncme. 
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The  nnfortanate  Mary,  and  the  last  of  her  race 
who  aspired  to  the  throne,  figured  on  the  can¬ 
vas,  until  hill  top  responded  to  hill  top  in  the 
national  air  of  the  day  : 

“  *  Wha  will  be  king  but  Charley 

which  continued  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
echoes  long  after  the  fatal  and  bloody  battle 
of  Cullodcn. 

We  parted  at  Richmond,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  fur  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  and  his  native  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  bestowed  upon  bim  distinguished 
marks  of  her  esteem  and  confidence.  He  had 
embellished  the  pages  of  the  public  review  s  by 
contributions  from  his  pen,  which  the  whole 
country  had  read  with  admiration  and  delight, 
and  which  gave  him  rank  among  the  best  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  age.  He  had  obtained  celebrity  at 
the  bar,  and  had  won  laurels  as  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Upon  a  vacancy 
occun'ing,  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  as  Attorney-General.  I  had  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  selection.  Familiar  with  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  he 
had  also  a  large  knowledge  of  international 
law,  which  found  in  him  at  the  Cabinet  board, 
on  many  interesting  occasions,  au  able  ex¬ 
pounder.  His  mind  was  a  deep  well,  which  was 
in  no  danger  of  being  exhausted  by  the  copious 
drafts  made  upon  it.  There  never  was  coun¬ 
selor  more  faithful — patriot  more  sincere — 
statesman  with  broader  or  more  liberal  views, 
or  a  man  more  unassuming  yet  of  firmer  or 
more  decided  character.  Truth  was  the  great 
magnet  whose  influence  he  obeyed,  and  whith¬ 
ersoever  that  guided  he  followed.  If  Congress 
placed  a  mistaken  interpretation  on  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  statute,  as  it  did  in  a  notable  in¬ 
stance,  Legarc,  upon  being  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Con¬ 
gress  in  error,  and  so  accordingly,  at  an  after 
day,  it  was  decided  to  be  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  where¬ 
in  his  leriatim  opinion  has  been  overruled  by 
that  high  tribunal.  It  may  be  said,  without 
fear  of  mistake,  that  he  was  more  deeply  read 
in  the  civil  law  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Union.  On  all  questions  involving  its  princi¬ 
ples.  he  was  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  court. 
With  all  his  reverence  for  the  common  law,  he 
bad  a  still  greater  for  the  civil,  as  a  more  per¬ 
fect  system  of  justice.  He  sought  on  all  occar 
sions  to  soften  down  the  seeming  asperities  of 
the  first  by  an  infusion  into  it  of  the  principles 
of  the  last,  and  in  this  respect  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Loid  Mansfield  on  the  bench  of  En- 


land.  Several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
of  late  incorparated  into  their  statutes  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  civil  law,  but  whether  experience 
will  approve  the  innovation  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  myself,  I  frankly  confess  my  attachment  to 
the  system  of  the  common  law,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  so  remote  an  antiquity,  gush¬ 
ing  forth  in  its  origin  from  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  and  untamed,  and  bearing  along  with  it 
the  principles  of  human  right,  to  sustain  and 
adorn  the  great  structure  of  public  liberty— a 
system  so  perfect  that  to  remove  any  single 
column  is  to  endanger  the  entire  fabric.  Mr. 
Legare  thought  differently,  and  I  remember 
with  what  exultation  he  called  upon  me  one 
morning,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  inform 
me  of  his  having  received,  the  evening  before, 
from  Europe,  an  ancient  work  on  the  civil  law, 
which  he  hud  been  long  anxious  to  obtain.  He 
was  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  ad  in¬ 
terim,  having  been  appointed  to  the  place  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  May,  1843.  Quali¬ 
fied  as  he  was  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  in  his  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  he  was  no  less  so  to  conduct  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State  Department ;  but,  alas,  how 
weak  is  the  staff  of  life  on  which  we  lean  1  Our 
hopes,  how  delusory — the  early  promise  of 
morning,  how  fleeting  and  transient!  I  was 
invited  to  Boston  to  be  present  at  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  journey 
was  commenced  some  days  in  advance  of  that 
appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  and 
Mr.  Legare  was  prevented  from  accompanying 
me  by  some  pressing  business  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  only  reached  Boston  on  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  oration.  He  complained  of 
being  too  unwell  to  attend.  An  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  was  called  in,  who  at  first  did  not  regard 
the  attack  as  of  any  serious  moment  Fatal 
error,  which  a  brief  day  served  to  dissipate. 
Death  had  seized  upon  its  victim,  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  purest  and  noblest  sons.  That  well 
stored  mind,  which  had  shed  broad  light  over 
the  country  on  so  many  occasions,  was  now  ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  that  calm  and  unimpassioned  friend, 
on  whose  counsel  I  had  leaned  in  so  much  con¬ 
fidence,  and  by  whom  I  was  never  deceived, 
was  stricken  from  my  side,  and  an  excursion 
commenced  in  buoyancy  and  gladness,  which 
had  been  accompanied  on  its  whole  line  by  the 
greetings  and  huzzas  of  unnumlicred  thousands, 
was  terminated  in  sorrow  and  mourning  ;  that 
generous  heart,  whoae  every  pulsation  was 
chaste  and  holy,  had  ceased  to  beat  I  saw  him 
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borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  where  he  sleeps 
until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  So 
passed  away  Hugh  Swinton  Legare  in  the  moni- 
ing  of  his  prime  and  broad  daylight  of  his  use¬ 
fulness. 

CARRIER  PIGEONS  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  who 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find  a  column  of 
European  news,  by  telegraph,  ready  for  their 
perusal  in  the  morning  paper,  the  steamer  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  only  at  midnight  before,  do  not 
know  the  labor  and  enterprise  which  are  in¬ 
volved  to  procure  this  early  transmission  of  the 
steamer’s  news.  The  “  Associated  Press”  have 
an  agent  for  the  arrival  of  the  New  York 
steamers  at  Sandy  Hook  light-house.  He  has 
fifty  carrier  pigeons,  which  are  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  news  from  the  steam¬ 
ships  to  the  shore.  A  man  in  an  open  boat,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  drops  alongside  of  the 
steamer  as  she  bears  directly  for  Sandy  Hook. 
The  news  is  thrown  over  in  a  water-tight  can, 
and  the  news  being  taken  out,  a  single  sheet  is 
affixed  to  a  bird’s  leg.  The  man  then  gives  the 
signal  to  the  bird,  which  raises  his  wings  and 
away  he  goes,  with  all  his  powers  of  locomotion, 
in  a  straight  line  for  the  office,  going  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  in  as  many  minutes,  and, 
popping  in  at  a  window,  is  received  by  the 
agent,  who  transmits  the  intelligence  over  the 
wires  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  news  is  trc- 
quently  received  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States  and  published  before  the  steamer 
leaves  the  quarantine. 

- - 

THE  DYING  HUSBAND  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

BT  JOHN  NEAL. 

Dearest  1  lay  thy  band  in  mine  1 
Let  me  look  into  thine  eyes 

One  moment,  ere  we  part  forever, 

Aa  Fd  look  into  the  skies  : 

Dearest,  why  that  wail  of  sorrow? 

We  have  dwelt  together  long ; 

Our  life  hath  been  a  bridal-morrow^ 

Our  speech  through  life  a  bridal  song. 

Dearest  I  fare  thee  well  I 

Beloved,  I  can  see  thee  now, 

Oen  as  I  saw  thee  first 

In  thy  girlhood,  with  a  look 
Full  of  gentleness  and  tmst ; 

And,  straightway,  if  I  shut  my  eyes, 

I  can  hear  thy  whispered  breath, 

Full  of  innocent  surprise  ; 

Auawering,  **  I  am  thine  till  death.’’ 

Dearest  1  thee  well  1 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  weep,  I  pray ; 


Oh,  do  not,  do  not,  turn  aside  I 
The  vision  brightens— and  1  see. 

Standing  there,  a  youthful  bride  1 
Largo  flower-dew  in  her  modest  eyes, 

Her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  mouth. 

Half  pouted,  trembling— wet  with  tears— 
And  breathing  of  the  violet  South- 
Dearest  !  fare  thee  well  I 

Beloved  ;  can  I  e’er  forget 
The  young  wife,  stealing  forth  to  prayer ! 
Kow  whispering  in  her  sleep  for  joy ; 

Now  waking  with  disheveled  hair, 

And  gazing  at  her  husband’s  face, 

And  wondering  if  it  could  be  true ; 

Now  blushing,  faltering — half  asliamed, 
Though  proud,  and  very  happy  too? 
Dearest  I  fare  thee  well  I 

Nay,  dearest,  nay  t  I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  thee  sob— to  see  thee  weep ; 

It  damps  the  bridegroom  joy  I  feel, 

When  thinking  of  thy  pleasant  sleep ; 
The  pleasant  sleep  tliat  followed— when— 
Hast  thou  forgotten,  dearest  wife, 

When  first  upon  the  mother’s  ear, 
Out-peale<l  the  infant  song  of  life  ? 
Dearest  t  fare  thee  well  I 

When  I,  as ’t  were  but  yesterday. 

Thy  first-born  gathered  to  my  arms, 
Gazed  with  a  heart  too  full  to  speak, 

Upon  thy  multiplying  charms  ; 

Then  overwhelmed  with  sudden  awe. 
Dropped  on  my  knees  in  silent  prayer, 
Acknowledging  the  mighty  law 
That  bound  our  hearts  forever  there. 
Dearest  I  tare  thee  well  t 

Beloved  I  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine, 

As  thou  did’st  ever— till  we’re  parted^ 
The  bridegroom  for  the  bed  of  death  j 
Thou  to  thy  chamber,  broken  hearted. 
Our  children  1  Ob,  I  hear  them  weep  I 
I  feel  the  youngest  on  the  bed  \ 

Tell  them  1  have  gone  to  sleep 
With  the  unforgotten  dead  I 

Dearest !  tare  thee  well  I 

Bid  them  be  to  thee  what  I, 

Ever  since  we  met,  have  been— 
Watchful,  patient,  and  sincere ; 

Faithful,  tender  and  serene ; 

And  now  I  hear  a  footstep  nigh— 

I  feel  a  strange,  damp,  shadowy  breath  1 
1  cannot  be  mistaken,  love  ! 

It  is  the  summoning  of  Death  I 
Dearest  I  fare  thee  well  I 

Dearest  1  lay  thy  lips  to  min^— 

Let  me  look  into  thine  eyes, 

Dearest ;  I  have  laid  my  heart 
Bare  with  all  its  mysteries  I 
Be  comforted !  remember  me, 

Even  as  I’ll  remember  thee, 

Dearest,  hush— a  passing  bell  I 
Dear  babes !  one  kiss  I  my  wife,  my  wifo  t 
Take  thou  the  last  breath  of  my  life ! 
Dearest !  fisre  thee  well ! 
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THE  CASH  BOY. 

BY  KLIZABITII  OAKBS  BIDTH. 

In'  the  large  retail  stores  of  dry  goods  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  perhaps  most  of  our  prin¬ 
ciple  cities,  may  be  seen  a  small  personage 
darting  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  de¬ 
nominated  in  some  stores  “  Cash,”  in  others 
“Check.”  It  is  the  duty  of  this  personage  to 
take  a  memorandum  of  every  artielu  sold  by 
the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  together  with 
the  money  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  carry 
them  to  the  desk  of  the  superintendent,  who 
reads  the  schedule,  receives  the  pay,  and  gives 
the  surplus  money  into  the  hands  of  Cash,  who 
again  returns  with  it  to  the  clerk  from  whom 
he  received  it.  The  reader  will  at  once  see 
that  Cash  has  a  very  busy  time  of  it,  and  that 
in  order  to  hold  his  position  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  both  light  and  agile.  Many  of  these 
boys  are  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life,  but 
they  acquire  habits  of  observation  and  dex¬ 
terity  which  prepares  them  for  an  honorable 
business  career  by  the  time  that  their  growing 
size  renders  them  unfit  for  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  a  Cash.  I  say  this  much  preliminary  to  the 
following  “  o’er  true  tale”  that  my  country 
readers  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
position  of  my  hero. 

“  Cash,  Cash,”  shouted  the  clerk  of  the  retail 
dealer,  holding  out  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  gold 
piece  laid  upon  the  top  of  It. 

“  Cash,”  cried  another,  with  an  identical  slip, 
and  a  bank  bill  in  place  of  a  piece  of  gold. 

“  Cash,”  growled  a  third,  tossing  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  shilling  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
look  of  undisguised  contempt  at  the  smallness 
of  the  amount. 

To  all  these  demands  hurried  a  pair  of  little 
feet,  and  a  young,  fair  head,  belonging  to  an 
alert  little  body,  which  seemed  to  come  and  go 
with  the  speed  and  precision  of  a  machine. 

As  he  passed  my  elbow,  bending  over  upon 
one  foot,  the  other  up  in  the  air,  only  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment,  for  quick  as  a  flash  he  slapped  the  return 
change  upon  the  counter,  and  dodged  across 
the  shop  to  obey  a  fourth  imperious  call  for 
Cosh  ;  but,  as  I  said,  when  he  brushed  my 
elbow,  I  caught  a  furtive  glance  of  an  eye,  and 
an  expression  about  the  little,  old  mouth  that 
haunted  me  for  many  weeks,  and  I  did  not  rest 
till  I  had  learned  the  history  of  Cash. 

We  will  go  to  the  third  story  of  the  house. 
It  is  not  an  old  one,  but  somehow  poverty  gives 
a  look  of  age  to  all  it  touches — from  the  thin, 
blue  cheek  of  the  child  to  the  anxious  face  of 
the  poor  mother,  who  in  the  flush  of  her  youth 
is  transformed  by  the  hard  touch  of  poverty  to 
VoL.  III-32. 


the  furrows  of  old  age.  The  house,  as  I  said, 
was  not  old,  but  it  was  in  a  neighborhood  de¬ 
voted  to  vice,  and  claimed  by  poverty  ;  there¬ 
fore  were  its  walls  gray  and  broken.  Under 
the  foundation  stones  were  long  oval  holes, 
with  a  heap  of  sand  rising  like  a  causeway  on 
each  side,  between  which  rats  came  and  went ; 
here  one  with  keen,  malicious  eyes  darted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  escaped  within 
again ;  there  the  long,  ugly  tail  of  another  lay 
out  in  sight,  sliding  inward  with  a  quick  whisk 
as  its  owner  detected  approaching  feet.  The 
rat  follows  always  in  the  footsteps  of  trafSc. 
He  is  a  thief,  and  he  may  always  be  found 
where  thieves  are,  for  he  is  the  symbol  of 
rapine  and  fraud.  He  is  a  robber  and  a  mur¬ 
derer,  and  his  affinities  lead  him  where  such 
things  are  by  an  unfailing  instinct. 

Along  the  stairs  of  the  house,  which  are 
dirty  and  decayed,  with  a  place  scooped  out  in 
the  center  of  each  from  the  incessant  pa.s8age 
of  feet,  are  a  set  of  broken  bannisters,  rickety 
and  worn ;  the  wall  opposite  is  battered  and 
dingy,  showing  the  lathing  from  which  the 
plaster  has  crumbled  in  patches ;  a  sky-light, 
dusty  and  dilapidated,  but  partially  illumined 
the  dismal  passage.  Children  swing  from  the 
railing,  or  astride  of  it  come  from  the  regions 
above  quite  down,  screaming  and  shouting ; 
others  lie  upon  their  backs  and  sing  in  rude 
chorus.  Babies  totter  along,  crying  in  a  mourn¬ 
ful  undertone,  as  if  from  an  instinct  of  misery 
more  than  from  any  positive  pain.  Girls  with 
their  feet  slip-shod,  and  gowns  unfastened  in 
the  back,  scuff  from  room  to  room  with  hair 
scattered  over  their  shoulders.  Stout  women 
with  hard,  cruel  eyes  step  heavily  with  arms 
akimbo,  and  now  and  then  one  gives  a  slap  to 
some  turbulent  child  whose  clamor  has  become 
unbearable.  Then  out  rushes  the  mother  of 
the  child,  and  a  volley  of  harsh  epithets,  not 
even  excluding  blows,  succeed. 

Leaving  this  clamor  behind,  we  go,  as  I  said, 
up  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
small  room,  but  perfectly  cleanly.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  newspapers,  which  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  cold  and 
concealing  the  imperfections  of  the  wall.  At 
one  end  is  a  small  fire  place,  deep  and  square, 
containing  a  small  portable  furnace  filled  with 
charcoal,  over  which  is  an  iron  kettle.  A 
little  woman  sits  in  front  of  this  talking  to 
herself. 

“  That  kettle  is  iron,  consequently  it  is  long 
to  the  bile.  I’ll  get  ^  tin  one — will  I  ?  no,  I 
wont  Tin  will  bile  quicker— -oonaeqnently 
’twill  cool  as  quick.” 
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Here  she  lifted  the  kettle  to  one  side,  and  I 


low  it,  I  wont and  John  or  Cash, 
whichever  the  reader  likes,  stuck  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stretched 
his  little  body  up  till  he  grew  quite 
red  iu  the  &ce. 

“  You  are  so  queer.  Cash,  you  are— 
-  consc — ” 

‘  There  you  arc,  mother;  Cash 
is  consequently  —  never  Jack  nor 
John.” 

The  little  woman  smoothed  down 
a  small  bit  of  cloth  in  the  shape  of 
^  an  apron,  and  smiled  and  looked  at 
her  son  with  a  look  of  intense  sat- 
S  ^  isfaction. 

■K-  “Cash  —  John,  I  mean  —  conse- 
quently  is  a  word — ” 

Hp  “  I  know  it — I  know  it — you  nick- 

name  your  own  child,  you  do — nick- 
name  the  child  you  nursed  in  your 
bosom  1” 

The  little  old  face  looked  conster¬ 
nation. 

“  Never  John — never — ” 

“There  spoke  my  mother — there  spoke  the  lips 


placed  what  cooks  call  a  Dutch  oven  over  the  of  my  honored  maternal,”  exclaimed  little  Cash, 
coals.  striking  his  bosom  and  spreading  out  a  pair 

"Just  heat  up  a  bit,  but  don’t  bum  now.  I’ll  of  little  sticks  for  arms,  into  which  the  woman 
buy  my  bread — ’twill  be  cheaper,  consequently  rushed,  smiling  and  patting  his  cheek, 
a  saving.  No,  Cash  don’t  like  baker’s  bread,  As  she  did  so  she  started  back,  for  she  felt 
consequently  I  shall  make  it  myself.  Cash  is  a  what  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  tear. 


good  boy — a  good  boy — consequently  I  am  a 
happy  mother.” 

Here  she  groaned  aloud. 


“  You’re  mistaken,  my  good  woman,  totally 
mistaken,  as  oiir  boss  says  when  people  bring 
back  our  damaged  goods ;  that  water  came 


'  But  Cash  is  amazing  little — amazing  little,  down  from  the  clouds.” 


consequently  he  don’t  grow.” 


The  woman  peered  through  the  dim  room. 


While  the  woman  uttered  this  in  a  low  voice,  uncertain  whether  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  then 
unconscious  she  talked  aloud,  the  subject  of  proceeded  to  place  the  supper  upon  the  table, 
her  remarks  had  entered  the  room  unperceived.  She  evidently  expected  to  surprise  Cash  with 
and  stood  behind  her.  At  the  last  remark  ho  the  contents  of  the  Dutch  oven,  for  when  she 
started  forward  and  eyed  the  little  woman  poured  it  out  she  placed  a  hand  upon  her  thin 


with  what  was  meant  to  be  a  severe  look. 

“  Mother,  am  I  a  heathen  ?” 

“  You  are,  my  son  ;  and  consequently — ” 
“Never  mind  the  consequently.  Am  I 
thief,  a  liar,  a  vagabond  T” 

“  Ca.‘’h.  Cash  1  how  you  do  talk ;  you  are — ' 


}k.  ribs  and  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

and  was  disappointed  that  he  said  nothing, 
ly — ”  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  went  into  a 

Am  I  a  sort  of  heroics  on  the  occasion.  He  seemed  a 
a  funny  youth. 

I  are — ”  “  Cash,  you  cannot  deceive  me,  consequently 


“  Yes,  I  am,  consequently  ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  you  should  tell  me  what  is  on  your 
you  talk  about  me  in  a  way  that  no  Christian  mind,”  interrupted  the  other. 


mother  is  at  liberty  to  talk.” 

“  Cash,  Cash  I” 

“  There  it  is  again.  Was  I  christened  Cash  ? 
You  told  me  by  your  own  word  of  mouth  that 


“  Mother,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  grow  any 
more  ?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  and  replied : 

“  Cash  you  are  now  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


the  parson  spoke  my  name  out  in  full,  John,  con — ” 

and  now  you  call  me^^ash  ;  as  if  it  wasn’t  “  Now,  mother,  that  means  I  am  done.  finieM. 
enough  for  me  to  be  called  Cash  in  the  shop.  Look  here,  I’m  no  more  nor  knee-high  to  a 
but  you  must  call  me  Cash  too.  I  won’t  swal-  grasshopper.  Don’t  you  know  how  1  used  to 
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the  tallow  candle  quite  out.  Still  neither  8poke. 

At  length  Cash  arose  and  looked  from  the 
dormer  window,  which  commanded  a  prospect 
of  innumerable  roofs  of  tile,  and  tin,  and  zinc, 
upon  which  the  rain  pattered  in  a  slow  driz¬ 
zling  fall — chimney-pots  loomed  up  like  a  le¬ 
gion  of  soldiers,  dimly  seen  by  the  street 
lamps — vanes,  and  arrows,  and  sheets  of  iron, 
designed  to  aid  the  draft  of  chimneys  below, 
swayed  and  creaked  in  the  wind  ;  old  signs  and 
shutters  clapped  and  slammed,  raising  a  tumult 
of  dull,  melancholy  sounds,  such  as  only  the 
great,  wicked  city  can  produce. 

“  Come  here,  Mary  Grace,”  said  tittle  Cash, 
“  and  see  how  the  lights  dance  about  in  Uie 
rain.” 


be  afraid  I  shouid  grow,  and  so  lose  my  place. 
They  never  have  a  large  Cash  in  a  shop — 
’twonld  look  awkward — be  in  the  way.  Cashes 
are  always  little  ;  Cashes  may  be  old  but  they 
must  be  little  ;  Cashes  don't  be  fat  ;  Cashes 
bare  to  be  spry,  and  so  Cashes  must  keep  thin. 
You  may  well  call  me  Cash,  mother,  1  shall  not 
be  anything  else.  Cash  1  am — Cash  I  shall  be — 
Cosh  I  must  be.” 

“  And  I,  your  mother,  and  consequently  not 
the  one  to  speak  in  praise  of  her  own  child — I, 
your  mother,  say  you  are  as  nice  a  looking 
Gash  as  ever  went  inside  a  shop  door.” 

The  little  woman,  having  delivered  herself 
of  this  speech  in  a  nice  kind  of  a  voice,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pour  out  her  cups  of  tea,  and  went 
on  to  talk  in  a  peculiarly  lady-like  way. 

Cash,  who  had  finished  his  supper,  counted 
out  some  money  from  his  pocket,  while  his 
mother  washed  the  cups  and  put  them  into  a 
closet  in  the  side  of  the  chimney. 

“I  think  we  are  growing  rich.  Cash,”  said 
the  mother ;  “  riches  beget  pride,  consequently 
we  must  be  on  our  guard.” 

“  We  aint  neither  of  us  big  enough  to  hold 
pride,  mother ;  we  should  bust.” 

“  That  may  be  true.  Cash.” 

“  We  H  rich,  mother.  The  rent  paid ;  the 
furniture  paid  for ;  the  clothes  paid  for ;  and 
here’s  fifty  dollars  left — I’m  embarrassed,  I’m 
burdened  with  so  much  and  the  little  fellow 
crossed  his  legs  in  the  bight  of  perplexity.  It 
was  interesting  to  look  at  both  as  they  sat  w'ith 
the  money  before  them — both  so  little  in  form, 
and  so  simple-hearted.  At  length  Cash  spoke 
low  and  slowly : 

“  Mother,  here’s  more  money  nor  you  or  I 
want ;  suppose  I  buy  a  gown  for  Mary  Grace  ? 
she’s  a  nice  girl.” 

Mary  Grace  is  a  nice  girl,  and  you  need 
not  blush  to  say  it.  Cash.” 

“Mary  never  called  me  anything  but  John,” 
and  he  evidently  was  pleased  to  remember  that 
the  girl  had  not  transferred  his  term  of  office 
upon  himself. 

While  they  had  these  words  upon  the  lips 
.Mary  tapped  at  the  door,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
the  little  woman  entered.  She  looked  pale  and 
haggard,  and  hardly  replied  to  the  remarks  of 
the  household.  The  mother  smoothed  her  bit 
of  an  apron,  smoothed  her  small  hands  down 
each  side  of  her  hair — drew  herself  up  very 
straight  in  her  chair,  crossed  her  feet,  and  then 
took  them  apart — folded  her  hands,  and  un¬ 
folded  them  again,  in  her  many  little  lady 
ways ;  but  Mary  Grace  did  not  heed  her,  and 
Cash  was  utterly  silent.  At  length  she  snuffed 


aUia  .AND  URACKV. 


The  girl  did  as  he  desired,  but  she  hardiy 
lifted  her  eyes ;  she  seemed  weak,  and  shivere<l 
ns  from  a  chill. 

The  little  woman  smoothed  her  apron,  and 
pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  looked  straight  into 
the  furnace  of  coal  as  if  bent  upon  not  casting 
a  glance  at  the  two  standing  at  the  window. 
In  the  meanwhile  Cash  watched  his  companion’s 
face  with  n  look  of  exceeding  pain.  He  noted 
that  a  few  months  bad  robbed  her  of  nil  the 
charms  of  a  fair  skin  and  rosy  cheek  ;  the  once 
plump  shoulders  had  given  place  to  deep  hol¬ 
lows  and  a  look  of  settled  misery.  At  length 
he  spoke : 

“  I  sometimes  think,  Mary,  as  I  stand  here 
and  look  out  upon  the  roofs  of  all  these  honses, 
and  see  the  lights  here  and  there,  coming  from 
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parlors  and  from  chambers,  and  we  know  that 
thousands  of  individuals  are  inside,  each  one  of 
’em  with  their  sins  and  their  happiness,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  all  that  is  going  on  within, 
that  it  is  just  like  human  beings  who  stand 
right  before  our  eyes,  and  yet  we  know  nothing 
about  the  inward  workings  of  their  minds.” 

“Yes,  John.”  answered  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  shudder,  and  for  the  first  time  looking  in 
the  face  of  her  companion. 

“  Sometimes,”  he  continued.  “  a  curtain  is  ac¬ 
cidentally  blown  to  one  side,  and  then  we  see 
what  is  going  on  inside.” 

“Yes  ;”  and  her  eyes  dilated  wildly. 

“Once  there  was  a  little  room — nearly 
dark— the  night  was  gusty,  and  the  rain  and 
wind  tore  the  paper  from  the  window — and  I 
saw  a  terrible  sight.  The  two  persons  inside 
were  so  occupied  that  they  did  not  see  what 
the  wind  had  done  ;  and  the  room  was  high  up, 
and  it  w'ould  not  be  thought  that  anybody 
would  be  looking  out  on  such  a  night.  But, 
Mary,  I  don’t  sleep  much ;  I’m  so  little  that  it 
don’t  take  me  long  to  rest,”  and  Cash  tried  to 
smile  ;  but,  as  the  girl  said  nothing,  he  talked 
on :  “I  knew  that  room  was  occupied  by  a 
young  girl,  for  all  through  the  year  I  had  seen 
pretty  womanly  things  about  the  windows.” 

“Do  you  know  who  the  girl  was?”  asked 
Mary,  fixing  a  searching  glance  upon  his  face. 

“  Not  for  certain,  and  yet  I  must  say,  Mary, 
that  she  had  so  many  ways  like  you  that  I  used 
to  watch  her  window  every  night,  and  think  of 
you  ;  the  window  was  there,  between  those 
two  tall  chimneys,  just  at  the  left  of  St.  John’s 
high  steeple."’ 

The  girl  looked  and  then  replied  carelessly, 
“You  know  I  lived  with  my  mother,  and  took 
home  shirts  to  make  all  that  time.” 

“  I  know  you  did  ;  and  I  often  went  to  your 
mother,  and  she  said  you  were  at  home  in  your 
room,  and  hardly  ever  went  out — so  I  knew  by 
that  and  by  other  things,  Mary,  that  it  could 
not  be  yon ;  and  then  you  was  always  so  good, 
and  so  kind  to  me  and  my  mother,  and  would 
come  to  see  ns  and  talk  so  pleasantly — ^you 
seem  quite  changed,  Mary.” 

“Yes,  yes,  John,  I  know  that.  I  have  no 
mother  now,  and  no  sister,  I  may  say ;  and  no 
friend  but  you,  John.” 

“  And  my  mother,  Mary.  You’re  a  friend  to 
Mary  Grace,  aren’t  you,  mother?”  asked  the 
boy,  poking  his  head  beyond  the  recess  of  the 
window. 

The  little  body  gave  a  terrible  start  at  being 
so  suddenly  interrogated,  and  replied  in  a 
quick,  nice  manner : 


“  Certainly,  Cash — I  mean  John.  I’m  yottr 
mother,  and  con — .” 

“  I  told  you  so,  Mary,”  said  John,  “  and  yon 
must  come  and  live  with  us,  and  we  will  make 
you  happy.  We  are  quite  rich  now,  Mary.” 

“  But  yon  didn’t  tell  me  what  you  saw  at  the 
window,  John.” 

“  Well,  ns  I  said,  I  knew  a  young  girl  occu¬ 
pied  the  room,  for  sometimes  I  would  see  a  bit 
of  muslin  hung  on  the  window  to  dry,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  pair  of  little  gloves,  pinned 
each  of  them  by  a  pin  to  the  sash,  as  if  they'd 
been  nibbed  in  enmphene,  and  she  tried  to  get 
the  smell  out  of  them.  Then  there’d  be  a  bit 
of  a  basket  and  a  little  thimble  and  scissors  ;  I 
knew  what  they  were,  because  the  light  made 
them  glitter  ;  and  then  there’d  be  a  glass  with 
a  rose  in  it ;  and  then  I  had  to  go  to  the  shop, 
and  could  look  no  longer.” 

“  But  you  looked  some  other  time,  John  ?” 

“  O,  yes,  Mary.  Come  to  the  fire  ;  your  hands 
are  terribly  cold.”  * 

“No,  no;  I’m  burning  hot,  John.  The  fire 
kills  me.” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  very  sick, 
Mary.” 

“  No,  no  ;  tell  me  the  story.  My  mother ’s 
just  died  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  of  course  I 
feel  bad ;  but  don’t  talk  of  that,  John,  or  1 
shall  get  to  crying,  and  then  I  can’t  see  to 
work.” 

Little  Cash  sighed  but  went  on :  “  Sometimes 
I  could  see  that  the  girl  forgot  to  put  down  the 
paper  curtain,  or  the  room  was  so  high  up  she 
did  not  think  anybody  could  see  into  it ;  and 
then  she  would  seem  to  be  fixing  her  hair — it 
would  be  spread  all  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
white  neck  looked  like  pearl  behind  it.  I  could 
see  the  sunset  light  glitter  on  the  threads  of 
hair  as  she  comlied  it  out ;  then  a  white,  a 
blue  or  a  pink  drees  would  go  about  the  room. 
O,  Mary,  it  wa.s  sweet  to  watch  it,  for  it  went 
so  quick,  so  gayly — and  the  pretty  figure  moved 
here  and  there,  and  I  knew  she  hummed  a  song 
from  a  happy  heart.” 

Mary  sighed  at  this,  but  did  not  speak. 

‘  “  Somehow  I  learned  to  know  that  the  girl 
was  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  in ;  she 
would  sit  by  the  window,  and  her  head  was 
turned  as  if  she  watched  for  somebody  at  the 
door.  Then  she  would  spring  to  her  feet,  and 
I  knew  the  person  had  come.  Often  and  often 
the  tears  would  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  couldn’t 
see  anything  more.  I  thought  it  must  be 
pleasant  to  be  waited  for  and  loved  in  that 
way  ;  and  I  thought  little  Cash  wonld  feel  as 
if  he  would  work  day  and  night  and  give  up 
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bitt  whole  life  to  one  like  that,  who  would  wait 
and  watch  for  poor  little  Cash’s  coming ;  but 
that,  you  know,  can  never  be,  Mary — Cash  is 
such  a  poor  little  thing.” 

Mary  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder  at 
this,  and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  But 
John  went  on : 

“  After  awhile  the  girl  began  to  move  less 
lightly  ;  she  would  sit  hour  after  hour  by  the 
window,  a  little  back,  only  she  seemed  to  rock 
her  body  back  and  forth,  and  wring  her  hands, 
and  1  knew  now  there  was  no  song  out  of  a 
happy  heart — but  tears,  bitter  tears ;  I  knew 
they  were  flowing,  for  I  saw  her  lay  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  window  to  dry.  At  such  times 
little  Cash  stood  here  by  the  window,  and 
cried  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking — it  was  such 
a  sad  thing  to  see  that  poor  girl  crying  there 
all  alone,  where  she  had  once  been  so  happy. 
Once  or  twice  a  handsome  looking  man  came 
in  and  sat  by  her,  and  then  I  did  not  stay  to 
see  whether  she  wept.  After  awhile  I  observed 
whole  days  and  weeks  passed  and  the  room 
seemed  unoccupied.” 

Mary’s  eyes  were  now  so  large  and  wild  that 
little  Cash  stopped  his  recital,  and  looked  at 
her  with  undisguised  sorrow. 

“  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mary  ;  the  story  of 
this  poor  unhappy  child  afi'ects  you  just  as  it 
did  me.  I  have  laid  many  is  the  night,  when 
my  mother  thought  I  slept,  and  cried  to  think 
a  creature  so  handsome  and  loving  should  be 
so  miserable.  I  think  if  I  was  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  man  1  should  be  perfectly  happy,  and 
make  everybody  else  happy — but  such  a  poor 
thing  as  I  am  is  nothing.” 

“  No,  John,  you  wouldn’t ;  you  would  be 
proud  of  your  l)eauty,  and  proud  of  the  love 
poor  girls  like  me  would  have  for  you ;  and 
you  would  think  our  love  but  a  little  thing, 
and  our  tears  would  make  you  angry,  and  our 
itroken  hearts  would  be  no  more  to  you  than 
the  blowing  of  the  wind.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  speak  too  true.  After 
awhile  I  did  not  watch  the  window  any  more. 
The  dim  light,  appearing  at  long  intervals, 
looked  so  melancholy  that  I  couldn’t  bear  it. 
There  were  no  flowers  now,  no  pretty  muslins, 
no  gay  songs  nor  lively  movements — all  was 
black  and  sorrowful,  and  I  knew  that  some 
terrible  wrong  had  been  done.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Mary,  observing  John  had 
come  to  a  pause. 

“  Well,  a  little  while  ago— it  was  a  long, 
bitter  storm ;  the  whole  oity  was  full  of  water, 
pouring  down  the  spouts  and  rushing  down  the 
gutters — the  r.iofs  were  black,  and  the  rain  pat¬ 


tered  upon  them  like  bullets.  I  was  thinking 
what  a  poor  bit  of  a  man  little  Cash  was  like 
to  be,  and  how  he  would  never  be  loved,  and  I 
thought  of  the  poor  girl  who  had  been  so  hap¬ 
py  in  that  little  room,  and  who  now  seemed  so 
miserable.  It  was  certainly  midnight,  and  I 
arose  and  looked  out.  A  bright  light  was 
burning  in  the  room,  and  several  persons  were 
moving  about ;  at  length  a  large  woman  came 
to  the  chair  by  the  window,  and  1  saw  her 
place  a  little  babe  in  it,  and  then  she  spread  a 
great  many  folds  of  cloth  upon  the  chair — 
and — .” 

Here  be  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  from  bis 
companion — long,  loud,  and  so  heart-rending 
that  it  arose  piteously  above  the  storm.  She 
spread  out  her  hands,  she  turned  quite  round 
in  an  agony  of  deadly  suffering,  and  then  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

“  It  was  Mary  Grace  all  the  time — it  was 
Mary,”  cried  little  Cash  ;  “  Mary,  and  yet  I  did 
not  know  it— Mary  whom  I  loved  as  if  she  bad 
Ixien  a  star  in  the  sky.  0,  poor  Mary,  poor 
Mary  Grace,”  he  cried,  as  if  by  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  terrible  truth  he  could  better  bear  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  lady  mother  darted 
here  and  there  with  her  little  strangled  groans 
and  small  exclamations  of  “  O  dear,  O  dear ; 
what  is  it  all  about.  Cash  ?”  while  Mary  Grace 
gradually  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and  sat 
up  on  the  floor  and  cast  her  eyes  wildly  round. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  became  aware  that 
other  persons  had  entered  the  room  ;  two  tall, 
dark  men  stood  within,  looking  down  blankly 
upon  the  miserable  girl  and  her  small  but  kind- 
hearted  companions.  As  she  returned  to  con¬ 
sciousness  one  of  them  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  claimed  her  for  his  pri.soner. 
Then,  in  that  dark,  stormy  night,  the  young, 
wretched  creature  was  borne  away  to  prison  ; 
she,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  she,  in 
her  weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and 
beauty — deluded  to  sin  and  crime,  and  left  in 
her  hour  of  need  alone  and  comfortless. 

The  little  mother  believed  it  some  mistake, 
and  consequently  she  whispered  both  that  she 
would  soon  be  back  again ;  and  then  she 
smoothed  her  little  apron,  aud  pursed  up  her 
mouth  as  if  she  were  the  wisest  and  most  pene¬ 
trating  little  body  alive ;  and  then  she  put  a 
small  dry  kiss  upon  the  death-cold  cheek  of 
poor  Mary,  and  told  her  she  had  got  a  cold, 
and  she  would  have  some  nice  tea  ready  when 
she  came  back. 

Poor  little  Cash  did  not  speak  ;  but,  holding 
the  cold  hands  of  the  poor  girl  in  both  of  hie, 
he  went  on  in  silence. 
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Arriving  at  the  prison,  ebe  begged  Cash  to 
speak  with  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  She 
was  terriUj  calm — though  in  clasping  her 
hand-t  she  wrung  them  till  the  blood  started  be¬ 
neath  the  nails,  and  the  blood  was  upon  her 
lips  where  the  teeth  met  over  them  ;  she  was 
very  still — very  white  and  calm. 

“  I  will  die  with  you,  Mary  Grace,”  whispered 
Cash. 

“  I  am  quite  happy  now,”  she  replied.  “  I 
knew  it  would  come  to  this,  but  1  am  so  happy. 
Even  he  will  be  sorry  ” — and  she  sobbed  hys¬ 
terically. 

“  Who.  Mary  T” 

I  promised  never  to  tell.  Cash ;  I  never 
will.” 

“  He  is  a  wretch,  a  horrible  wretch  and  mon¬ 
ster.”  cried  little  Cash,  thrusting  his  hands 
above  bis  head.  “  I  will  watch  for  him,  and  he 
shall  never  sleep ;  day  and  night  1  will  ring 
his  crime  into  his  ears.” 

“  Cash,  I  once  went  with  him  to  see  a  beauti¬ 
ful  marble  statue  ;  it  was  like  him ;  I  shud¬ 
dered  then — I  understand  it  now  ;  it  was  as  if 
that  thing  of  marble  took  to  itself  life  and 
speech — talked  of  love,  and  truth,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  protection — promised  so  tenderly  ; 
smiled,  O,  so  tenderly  ;  looked,  O,  so  tenderly 
upon  me,  a  poor  weak  girl,  believing  him  and 
trusting  him  ;  he,  in  his  manliness  and  power ; 
he,  in  his  beautiful  words  and  sweet  poetry, 
breathing  of  all  that  maidens  love — and  yet, 
yet  he  was  a  great  living  lie — a  cold,  marble 
living  lie — ^without  truth — hurling  me,  a  poor 
ignorant  maiden,  downward  to  death  ;  and 
there  he  stood — cold,  calm  and  beautiful.” 

The  girl  uttered  this  rapidly  ;  her  pale  cheek 
flushed  and  her  thin  arms  extended.  When  she 
had  done  she  crouched  down  her  elbows  be¬ 
tween  her  knees,  her  hands  grasping  each 
side  of  her  head,  and  wailed  aloud.  She  did 
not  weep,  but  uttered  low,  piteous  wailings ; 
and  so  Cash  went  out  and  left  her. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  Nature  is  cherished  the 
reverence  for  the  Human.  All  her  works  bear 
reference  to  him,  and  all  her  voices  pliable 
Man.  He  is  the  head,  the  representative  of  all 
that  she  contains ;  therefore  when  evil  befalls 
him  she  is  wounded  to  the  vitals.  Hence,  when 
he  is  wronged,  or  his  thread  of  life  foully 
abridged,  die  shrieks  a  sign  of  wo,  and  refuses 
to  hold  the  secret  She  cries  it  from  the  house¬ 
tops  and  shrieks  it  through  the  city  ;  all  her 
terrible  ministers  are  aroused,  and  earth  and 
men  call  for  a  revelation  of  the  deed.  So  it 
was ;  Mary  in  all  her  movements  had  been 
„  watched — link  by  link  the  terrible  chain  of 


evidence  had  been  made,  and  though  the  more 
guilty  participants  of  crime  had  found  means  to 
conceal  themselves,  she  was  fully  exposed.  In¬ 
deed,  she  admitted  all  with  the  simplicity  of 
her  young  heart  and  the  candor  of  one  who 
had  ceased  to  desire  life.  We  must  leave  her 
now  to  follow  some  other  characters  in  onr 
story. 

There  is  a  large,  splendidly-furnished  room 
in  the  house  of  one  of  our  wealthy  merchants. 
The  foot  falls  echoless  upon  the  heavy-textured 
carpets,  whose  rich  colors  and  exquisite  pat¬ 
terns  give  back  a  mimic  representation  of  the 
vases  and  lilies  in  which  nature  delights ;  the 
light  from  above  falls  upon  velvet  lounges, 
and  ease-inviting  chairs,  and  cold,  still  marble, 
instinct  with  life  and  beauty  ;  curtains  of  crim¬ 
son,  relieved  by  folds  of  snowy  white ;  vases 
filled  with  rare  exotics  diffuse  a  voluptuous 
odor  throughout  the  room.  At  one  extremity 
the  apartment  opens  into  a  conservatory,  whence 
may  be  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  many  a  flower, 
rosc-hued,  white,  or  blue,  over  which  the  green 
leaves  lean  with  tender  protectiveness. 

A  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  meager  beard  and 
cheeks  furrowed  by  deep  lines,  whose  mouth 
expresses  severity  amounting  to  cruelty,  sits 
beneath  the  chandelier ;  one  arm,  leaning  upon 
the  table  shades  small  and  deep-set  eyes  by  a 
hand  boncy  and  of  the  texture  of  parchment. 
The  other  hand  holds  a  newspaper  before  the 
face.  A  casual  observer  would  have  thought  him 
intensely  occupied  in  reading  therefrom,  but, 
so  far  from  this,  his  eyes  were  harshly  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  a  young  woman  seated  beneath 
a  side  light,  who  seemed  to  have  been  but 
lately  engaged  with  her  embroidery,  but  now, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  fixed  gaze  of  her 
companion,  had  suffered  her  work  to  fall  idly 
in  her  lap. 

Her  face,  of  which  it  might  have  once  been 
said,  “  O,  call  it  fair,  not  pale,”  was  now  un¬ 
mistakably  pale  to  ghastliness.  Her  dress, 
carefully  and  fashionably  arranged — a  robe  of 
Bilk,  too  heavy,  too  sumptnous  for  her  simple, 
quiet  beauty — fell  in  broad  folds  around  her. 
A  light,  delicate  lace,  soft  and  fleecy  as  gossa¬ 
mer,  shaded,  but  did  not  conceal,  the  round, 
fair  bust  and  classical  arm.  She  leaned  back 
heavily  in  the  chair,  her  feet  thrown  listlessly 
forward,  while  her  neck,  slightly  bent  to  the 
form  of  the  chair  in  which  she  sat,  suffered  long 
masses  of  golden-colored  hair  to  fall  around 
her  neck  and  cheeks.  Here  eyes  were  large 
and  of  a  pale  blue,  but  now  their  color  was 
hidden  by  the  tears  which  fell  slowly,  one  after 
another,  upon  the  laces  of  her  bosom.  Perhaps 
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she  feared  to  attract  the  attention  of  her  com¬ 
panion  bj  any  movement,  for  she  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  wipe  them  os  they  fell. 

At  length  the  gentleman  gave  expression  to 
a  sharp,  sudden  ahem,  which  caused  the  lady, 
so  suddenly  aroused  to  consciousness,  to  start 
nearly  to  her  feet.  “  Mrs.  Gordon,”  he  asked, 
“  did  you  not  marry  me  of  jour  own  free  will  V’ 

The  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and  wiped  them 
also,  with  a  look  of  surprise  amounting  to  ter¬ 
ror,  for  she  started  nearly  to  her  feet,  and  then 
sank  down  again,  paler  even  than  before. 

“  Did  you  or  did  you  not  become  my  wife  as 
a  matter  of  choice,  Mrs.  Gordon,”  again  de¬ 
manded  the  gentleman. 

The  cold,  harsh  tone  in  which  this  was  ut¬ 
tered  caused  the  lady  to  shudder  ft’om  head  to 
foot. 

“  I  wait  for  a  reply,”  demanded  the  man. 

“Perhaps  I  was  not  altogether  free  to 
choose,”  she  replied,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
was  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

“  Was  compulsion  used  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  your  mother!” 

“  No.” 

“  You  married  from  choice  !” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Because  you  loved  me  !” 

“  Yes  ” — very  softly,  and  with  a  shudder. 

“  Then,  Madam,  I  expect  you  to  be  cheerful. 
I  expect  you  to  act  the  part  of  a  loving  and 
obedient  wife,  by  going  to  the  piano  and  play¬ 
ing  me  that  favorite  tune  of  yours ;  I  remember 
your  idiot  mother  said  you  always  played  it 
from  the  time  you  fell  in  love  with  the  man 
whom  you  subsequently  married.” 

The  wife  arose  heavily  fl'om  her  chair,  and 
approached  the  piano.  Once,  twice,  she  es¬ 
sayed,  and  each  time  her  voice  failed  her ;  and 
when  at  length  she  found  utterance,  it  was 
with  a  tone  so  low  and  weak,  and  a  manner  so 
wo-begone,  that  any  observer  would  have 
longed  to  fell  the  man  to  the  earth  who  could 
thus  outrage  a  helpless  and  dependent  being. 

When  she  ceased  her  hands  still  lay  upon  the 
keys,  motionless,  and  then  she  said  softly : 

“  Mr.  Gordon.” 

“  Cyrus,  Madam ;  a  wife  should  always  call 
her  husband  by  his  Christian  name.” 

“  Cyrus  ” — (with  another  shudder.) 

“  Well,  what  is  it  my  pet  wishes  to  say  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  hardly  what ;  but,  but — .” 

“  Be  more  explicit,  my  precious.” 

“  I  do  not  know ;  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  think  I  am  not  quite  happy.” 

“  Women  never  are,  darling,  it  is  not  their 
nature  to !;«  so.” 


soil 

“  My  mother  and  sister  and  1  were  very  hap¬ 
py,  even  when  we  worked  hard,  and  were  poor, 
and  1  taught  music,  while  my  sister  did  needle¬ 
work.  Somehow,  my  poor  mother  and  all  of 
us  were  so  happy.” 

“That  is  impossible,  child.  You  had  scarcely 
a  garment  to  change,  and  a  mere  garret  to  live 
in.” 

“It  killed  my  mother  to  be  separated  from 
me  ;  and  my  poor  sister,  O,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  am 
so  wretched  about  her.” 

“  Madam,  when  I  married  it  was  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  should  never  talk  to  me  of  your 
relations.  Your  mother  promised  never  to 
come  to  you  ;  and  as  for  that  worthless  sister, 
I  demand  of  you  never  to  polute  the  air  of  my 
house  by  pronouncing  her  name  in  it.” 

“Poor  mother,  poor  mother;  she  thought 
money  could  not  but  make  me  happy,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  the  wife. 

“  Your  mother  acted  wisely,  Julia,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  an  equal  degree  of  sense  on  your  part.” 

“  Wisely,  when  it  cast  me  from  her  bosom. 
0 1  poor  dear  mother,  your  heart  broke  under 
the  sacrifice.” 

“  No ;  it  was  the  misconduct  of  her  other 
child  that  killed  her.” 

“Poor,  dear  mother;  to  die  alone — to  be 
buried  away,  and  no  one  to  weep  over  her ;  it 
is  horrible.” 

“  Would  you  have  the  world  know  I  took  my 
wife  from  the  very  dregs  of  society!  I  tell 
you.  Madam,  the  story  which  is  currently  be¬ 
lieved  is  the  only  one  that  must  transpire — 
that  you  are  the  orphan  child  of  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  whose  wife  perished  at  sea  with 
him  while  they  sought  a  more  genial  climate.” 

And  the  gentleman  laughed  in  his  cold  sar¬ 
castic  manner. 

The  lady  sat  looking  listlessly  upon  the 
ivories  of  the  piano.  At  length  she  said, 

“  What  do  you  think  will  become  of  my  poor 
sister.  She  was  so  much  brighter  than  I  am  1” 
and  she  sighed  heavily. 

“  There  spoke  my  pet,  who  had  nothing  but 
her  beauty  and  her  loving  heart  to  offer  a 
doating  husband.” 

If  there  was  irony  in  the  words  the  poor  wife 
did  not  see  it  At  length  she  continued : 

“  Yon  do  not  know  how  distressed  I  am  about 
Graoey.  Last  night  I  saw  a  beautiful  white 
lamb  dying — the  blood  poured  from  'a  wound 
in  its  neck.  While  I  looked  at  the  poor  inno¬ 
cent  creature  it  turned  its  ihee  to  me,‘  and  it 
was  that  of  dear,  dear  Gracey.  Oh,  Hr.  Ck)!^ 
don — Cynis,  I  am  very  miserable ;”  and  she  ac¬ 
tually  approached  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
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his  shoulder,  as  the  poor  fascinated  dove  will 
lay  its  innocent  breast  against  the  fangs  of  the 
serpent. 

Her  beauty  was  now  very  touching,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gordon  put  his  arm  around 
her  waist;  and  if  she  shuddered  again,  the 
dove  shudders  also. 

“  When  those  who  are  allied  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  blood  give  evidence  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  the  tie,  we  must  cut  them  off  as  unworthy 
members,  Julia.  They  are  in  effect  dead,” 
he  answered. 

“  My  poor  mother  is  dead,  bnt  Gracey,  dear 
Gracey,  is  not ;  and,  O,  Mr.  Gordon — .” 

“  Cyrus,  my  love.” 

“  Cyrus,  my  heart  is  breaking  to  see  her,  and 
to  take  care  of  her.”  Mr.  Gordon  frowned  at 
this,  but  be  did  not  speak,  and  her  eyes  were 
too  full  of  tears  to  perceive  it ;  and  she  went 
on: 

“  We  used  to  sleep  together  always ;  and 
Gracey  was  so  beautiful,  so  bright,  and  used  to 
protect  me  ;  and  when  I  went  out  to  give  my 
lessons  Gracey  went  with  me,  though  she  would 
have  to  work  all  night  to  make  up  the  lost 
time ;  and  when  I  used  to  cry.  and  mother 
would  complain  at  her  lost  property  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  say  that  her  daughters 
ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  society,  and  would 
want  us  to  have  company,  and  would  really 
talk  foolishly,  Gracey  would  talk  so  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  make  mother  forget  it  all—  and  then 
do  all  the  rough  work  so  that  my  hands  should 
be  nice  for  my  music.  Ob,  she  was  so  good, 
and  I  so  selOsh,  that  my  heart  aches  when  I  rc- 
meml)er  it  all.” 

Even  the  callons-hearted  man  was  touched  at 
this  simple  recital,  for  he  contracted  his  eyes 
as  from  sadden  sharp  pain.  It  is  true  no  tear 
followed,  but  there  would  have  been  tears  had 
there  been  any  heart  in  the  man  from  where 
they  might  flow. 

“  Your  sister  did  right,  my  pet,  to  preserve 
your  beauty,  for  she  foresaw  you  would  make 
a  splendid  alliance.” 

The  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and  glanced 
around  the  room  as  if  trying  to  comprehend 
him — she  did  so  in  a  manner. 

“  I  don’t  think  Gracey  thought  of  that,  for 
yon  know  you  fell  In  love  with  her  flrst,  when 
she  brought  home  these  nice  embroidered  shirts. 
I  look  at  them  sometimes,  and  kiss  the  little 
stitches  which  my  dear  sister  made ;”  and  an¬ 
other  borst  of  tears  followed,  bat  she  went  on : 
,  “  Do  you  remember  how  you  admired  Gracey, 
and  did  not  look  at  poor  little  me,  so  pale  and 
so  dnll  compared  with  my  beautiful  sister!” 


The  iron  nerves  winced  again,  as  some  recol¬ 
lections  he  would  gladly  ignore  were  thus 
forced  back  to  memory. 

“That  was  a  mere  accident,  darling,  before  I 
knew  about  you.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  required  the  attention  of  the  lady, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  resumed  hi.s  paper. 

In  every  establishment  will  be  found  some 
one  with  the  honest  instincts  of  humanity,  who 
can  read  the  language  of  the  heart  even  if 
written  in  the  unknow’n  tongue  of  a  palace 
wall,  and  good  Iliddie,  the  cook,  was'  one  of 
these.  She  stood  in  the  hall,  holding  the  parlor 
door  ajar,  while  she  made  a  loud  talk  about 
the  pickles  and  sweetmeats  so  nicely  sealed  in 
tin  jars,  which  were  about  to  be  deposited  in 
some  dark  recess  for  future  use,  which  the  lady 
must  first  inspect  and  count,  &c. 

The  young  girl  was  about  to  decline,  as  a 
thing  in  which  she  felt  not  the  least  interest, 
when  the  good  creature  laid  a  round,  red  finger 
upon  her  own  full,  capacious  mouth,  and  mo¬ 
tioned  the  lady  to  follow  her,  while  she  closed 
the  parlor  door  with  a  slam. 

“  Yer  heart’s  a  breckin,  is  it  ? — here’s  a  slip 
of  a  boy  here  that  would  be  afther  seein’  of 
you ;  and  it’s  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  face  of 
the  spalpeen,  mischief’s  foregatberin.” 

By  this  time  the  two  bad  reached  the  dining 
room  below ;  and  there,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dim  light,  walked  poor  Cash,  back  and  forth. 

“  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,”  he  said,  ap¬ 
proaching  Mrs.  Gordon. 

“  That  ye  shall  do,”  responded  Biddie,  “  and 
its  myself  will  guard  the  door  for  ye.” 

With  this  she  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
after  her.  Julia,  with  that  instinct  of  presenti¬ 
ment  by  which  we  all  divine  the  approach  of 
evil,  sank  into  a  large  chair,  and  motioned 
Cash  to  speak. 

“  You  are  a  lady,  and  delicate,”  he  began, 
“  and  might  not  bear  unpleasant  things ;  you 
are  growing  pale  now,  and  I’m  afraid  I  shall 
kill  you  if  I  tell  what  I  have  come  for.” 

“  You  need  not  fear,”  she  replied  ;  “  I  can  Ije 
very  still  and  calm ;  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  very 
much.  I  believe,  at  any  time.”  As  she  said  this 
the  old  shudder  and  the  trembling  of  the  white 
delicate  chin  gave  a  painful  denial  to  her 
words.  Cash  saw  all  this,  and  the  tears  came 
to  hie  eyes. 

“  I  am  sure  you  came  to  tell  me  something 
of—.”  She  checked  herself. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Cash,  “  of  your  sister.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  glanced  eagerly  around,  as  if 
she  hoped  to  see  her  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
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room,  and  then  she  would  , 

rash  into  her  arms,  and  ease  |i  i  j 

her  heart  with  one  long  i  ii  j 

embrace.  '  j  j  ,  j 

“  Yes,”  answered  little  j  j  j  j  I 
Cash  to  the  look.  “  She  j  | 

uKU  here  only  a  week  ago ;  j 
she  sat  right  there  in  that  |  — — i 

low  wicker  chair,  and  when  j  |  '  |  | 

the  servant  went  out  she  I  ||  i 
wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  I  j|  j 

back  something  for  you ;  [j  I  | 

she  said  you  would  sit  in 
the  chair  sometimes,  and 
those  words  would  draw 

your  heart  toward  poor  „ 

Julia  did  not  scream, 
but  she  rushed  forward  to 
the  precious  chair,  and  kissed  it,  and  pressed 
her  arms  around  it,  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes.  “  Here  it  is,  here,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  wiping  the  tears  that  she  might  see  the 
delicate  penciling ;  she  read  :  “  Tho  dear  God 
love  you,  darling  sister.” 

A  groan  escaped  her  as  she  read  the  words, 
and  then  she  sank  upon  the  door  and  laid  her 
cheek  in  the  chair,  and  wept  in  silent,  sup¬ 
pressed  agony. 

“How  did  dear,  poor  Gracey  come?”  at 
length  she  asked. 

“  She  was  sick,  and  thought  she  might  die  and 
never  sec  you  again,  and  so  she  took  a  basket 
with  laces  to  sell,  and  coaxed  Biddie  to  carry 
them  up.  She  hoped  you  would  come  down, 
but  yon  did  not,  and  so  she  went  away.” 

“  Poor  Gracey ;  poor,  poor  dear  sister,” 
ejaculated  Julia. 

“  She  found  on  the  table  a  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief  which  you  had  left  there,  all  sweet 
with  scents,  such  as  great  ladies  bring  into  our 
shop.  You  had  stuck  a  little  gold  pin  in  the 
corner ;  she  said  she  supposed  it  was  in  your 
way.  Well,  she  put  them  into  her  bosom,  and 
they  cased  her  heart,  ma’am.” 

“  Dear  Gracey  ;  is  she  very  ill  ?” 

“  She  is  very  ill.  Do  you  remember  the  rain 
of  the  other  night,  how  the  wind  blew  and  how 
dismal  it  seemed?” 

“  Yes,  yes ;”  and  the  lady  started  to  her  feet. 
“  It  was  Gracey  then !  0  I  dear,  wicked,  weak 
sister  that  I  am.”  She  threw  herself  upon  the 
floor,  and  stifled  back  the  agony  which  longed 
to  vent  itself  in  wild,  heart-rending  cries. 
Biddie  opened  the  door  softly. 

“  Poor  heart,  poor  heart ;  I’ve  beam  every 
word.  Go  till  her,  go  to  till  her — ye’ll  die  as 


it  is  ;  go  till  her,  and  the  dear  Jesus  help  ye, 
when  ye  do  the  right  thing.” 

Julia  leaned  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  creature.  “  0 !  Biddie,”  she  whispiered, 
“  she  walked  for  hours  out  in  the  rain,  looking 
up  at  my  window.  Poor  sister !  1  looked  out 
and  saw  her.  I  knew  it  was  Gracey,  but  I 
dared  not  go  to  her.” 

“No,”  interrupted  Cash,  “but  you  clasped 
your  bands  and  wiped  your  tears,  and  then 
Mary  Grace  knew  that  you  loved  her,  and 
pitied  her,  and  she  went  away  cased  in  her 
heart.” 

“  Did  I  do  so ?  did  I?  Say  it  again,  my  good 
boy.  I  did  not  know  it.  I  only  knew  I  would 
gladly  have  gone  out  to  her  in  all  her  disgrace 
and  poverty,  and  we  two  would  have  gone  to 
some  place  to  live  and  die  together.  Where 
did  she  go,  then  ?” 

“  She  came  to  our  house  very  cold  and  wet, 
and — .” 

“  Where  is  she  now  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  that  she  bad  any  friends  but 
us  after  her  mother  died.  My  mother  went  with 
Mary  Grace  and  me  to  the  funeral.” 

“  Did  you  ?  did  you  ?  ”  And  she  seized  the 
little  poor  hand  and  kissed  it. 

“  Yes,  we  carried  her  out  into  a  still  country 
town  and  begged  a  place  to  bury  her,  and  Mary 
Grace  planted  a  rose  tree,  and  that  was  all.” 

“  You  did  all  this?  Poor  Gracey,  too,  whom 
people  say  is  so  wicked.” 

“  Mary  Grace  is  wicked.  I  don’t  quite  know 
how  much  of  the  sin  is  hers,  but  for  all  that, 
Mary  Grace  would  never  forsake  them  what 
loved  her.  She  would  never  have  sold  herself 
for  gold,  nor  fine  houses,  nor  fine  clothes — she 
was  wicked,  but  not  that  kind  of  sin  is  at  her 
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door.  She  was  wicked,  because  she  had  a  great 
loving  heart,  and  she  thought  she  might  trust 
another  heart  that  loved  ;  but  that  heart  was 
&lse — it  betrayed  her — and  was  the  heart  of  a 
devil,  not  of  a  man.” 

Julia  opened  her  eyes  and  listened  to  the  re¬ 
buke  of  the  boy  in  silence. 

“  Yes,  ma'am,”  he  continued,  “  I  must  say 
Mary  Grace  is  not  all  bad.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  you  spalpeen !  ”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Biddie,  “  talkin’  in  such  a  manner  when 
the  lady’s  heart’s  a  breakin’.”  Then  turning  to 
her  mistress,  she  said : 

“  Go  til  her,  honey — ye’ll  die  aisyer  for  goin’, 
ye  will ;  them  never  rests  in  their  graves  who 
have  stayed  short  of  the  good  deeds  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  they  ought  to  do.” 

Thus  invited  by  these  simple-hearted,  lowly 
ones,  the  timid  lady,  who  never  in  her  life 
had  made  any  voluntary  movement,  but  had 
always  waited  for  others  to  lead  her,  arose 
from  the  floor  and  covered  herself  with  the 
robes  which  the  faithful  Biddie  brought  for  her 
use. 

“Did  Gracey  tell  you  to  come  to  me?”  she 
asked  with  her  natural  misgiving. 

“  No ;  but  she  was  very  sick,  very ;  and  so  I 
got  my  mother  to  go  to  her ;  and  when  she 
opened  her  clothes,  she  found  this  in  her  bosom, 
with  your  name  in  the  corner,  and  the  little 
gold  pin  ;  and  so  my  mother  sent  me  to  search 
till  I  should  And  you.” 

Julia  clasped  the  handkerchief,  discolored  by 
tears,  and  held  it  to  her  heart,  as  if  it  might 
speak  there  something  of  comfort ;  but  it  told 
only  of  human  anguish  and  sent  a  thrill  of 
remorse  through  her  delicate  frame. 


As  they  approached  the  outer  door,  the  lady 
whispered, 

“  What  will  Mr.  Gordon  say  T  Oh,  Biddie,  I 
fear  I  should  not  go.” 

“  Now  God  help  the  child !  ”  cried  the  good 
creature.  MGo!  or  ye’ll  be  repenting  all  the 
days  of  yer  life — ye  will.” 

It  did  not  enter  the  minds  of  these  simple- 
minded  ones  that  a  carriage  should  be  taken, 
and  poor  Julia  was  too  much  bewildered  to 
think  of  it,  so  they  went  on  through  the  dismal 
rain,  silently  threading  their  way  from  street 
to  street,  till  they  reached  the  prison.  The 
ponderous  stone  building  opened  its  heavy  gates, 
like  a  vast  tomb,  us  it  is  fitly  called,  as  if  to 
engulf  them.  It  was  a  damp,  cold  place,  mas¬ 
sive  and  terrible,  in  which  to  inclose  a  helpless, 
feeble  girl ;  but  guilt  is  only  guilt,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  which  looks  to  results  and  overlooks 
causes,  and  so  the  poor  victim  of  wrong  and 
the  hardened  perpetrator,  who.se  ruffianly 
sinews  are  wrought  to  the  texture  of  iron  by 
familiarity  with  outrage,  are  both  guarded 
by  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  and  walls  of  stone,  in 
that  strange  jii.xtaposition  which  crime  pro¬ 
duces. 

As  the  key  grated  in  its  heavy  wards,  a  little 
lK)dy  of  a  woman  came  to  the  door,  with  a  bit 
of  apron  to  her  eyes. 

“  Cash,  Cash,”  she  whispered,  “  she’s  been 
picking  at  the  clothes,  and  talking  about  the 
lilies;  she’s  going — .” 

The  lady  cast  her  eyes  upward  at  the  mass 
of  stone  and  iron — inward  to  the  little  gloomy 
cell,  and  for  the  first  time  comprehended  that 
she  was  in  a  prison.  Uttering  a  loud  cry,  she 
rushed  inward,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  neck 
of  the  poor  dying  inmate. 

“  Sister,  darling  Gracey,  speak  to 
me,  speak  to  me.” 

Already  it  seemed  as  if  the  weary 
soul  had  left  its  weak  clay ;  when, 
at  the  voice  of  love,  it  returned  once 
more — as  if  love  might  arrest  any 
soul  on  its  long  way.  The  eyes 
opened — a  sweet,  heavenly  smile 
lighted  the  face ;  she  lifted  up  her 
arms  and  murmured — “  Sister.” 

It  was  all  over.  The  broken  heart 
had  ceased  its  anguish. 

In  the  same  quiet,  country  church¬ 
yard  where  the  mother  sleeps,  is 
another  grave,  and  another  rose  tree 
is  planted  there.  Cash  and  his  little 
mother  were  the  only  ones  who  fol¬ 
lowed  poor  Mary  Grace  to  her  lowly 
bed.  They  are  still  encumbered  with 
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wealth — the  Ofty  dollars  is  many  hundreds 
now ;  but  they  have  a  house,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  band-box,  out  near  where  Mary  Grace 
lies.  Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  they 
brought  from  a  distant  asylum  for  the  in¬ 
sane  a  poor,  thin  girl,  who  rarely  speaks  to 
any  one.  She  is  very  gentle,  and  when  the 
sun  is  warm  she  sits  all  day  beside  the 
graves  of  Mary  Grace  and  her  mother.  At 
such  times  she  is  well  content.  When  the 
air  is  chill,  or  the  sun  is  going  down,  little  Cash 
or  his  mother  lead  her  in  softly,  as  they  would 
lead  a  child.  She  never  reads,  only  sits  and 
watches  the  birds  building  their  nests  and  rear¬ 
ing  their  young,  and  notes  the  flowers  as  they 
proceed  from  leaves  to  buds  and  then  to  bloom. 
Her  golden  hair  is  very  abundant ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  golden,  but  white  silver.  She  carries  a 
bit  of  muslin  in  her  bosom — it  is  old  and  tat¬ 
tered — and  a  small  gold  pin  is  stuck  in  the 
corner.  This  she  often  takes  and  holds  before 
her  eyes — then  she  kisses  it,  and  her  lips  move  ; 
but  you  cannot  tell  what  she  says,  for  she  hides 
it  suddenly  in  her  bosom  and  glances  around  as 
if  afraid  it  might  be  seen. 

How  long  Mr.  Gordon  read  his  paper  that 
night  is  not  known.  The  story,  of  coarse,  got 
wind,  but  money  secured  silence,  and  it  was 
said  there  was  no  story  in  the  premises — noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  be  hidden  or  revealed  ;  only  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  unfortunately  become  insane,  and 
was  carried  to  a  hospital. 

So  the  world  goes  on — a  great  lie — and  peo¬ 
ple  believe  the  worst,  and  yet  will  not  believe 
that  a  rich  family  can  know  disgrace.  The 
world  is  right. 

HUBBARDT AND  BUTLER. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  other  States, 
had  to  pass  through  long  and  bloody  warfare 
ere  they  could  claim  the  ownership  of  a  rood 
of  land  within  her  l>onndarie.s.  For  many  years 
the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  were  unceas¬ 
ing  in  their  efforts ;  but,  as  usual,  the  whites 
triumphed. 

Among  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Nation  was  one  by  the  name  of  Untoolo — 
or,  as  he  was  better  known  to  the  settlers. 
Butler.  This  proud  and  revengeful  warrior  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  by  a  soldier 
by  the  name  of  Hubbardt,  a  brave  and  fearless 
man,  who,  having  lost  his  parents  and  all  his 
relatives  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  had  sworn 
eternal  enmity  to  the  whole  race.  To  lose  his 
horse,  his  tomahawk,  or  bis  rifle,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Cherokee  warrior,  is  to  lose  caste,  and 


equivalent  to  a  loss  of  honor,  unless  ample  re¬ 
venge  is  had  on  the  enemy  who  caused  the  in¬ 
dignity.  Of  a  proud,  ambitious  spirit,  Butler 
brooded  over  his  misfortune  until  his  fierce  and 
desperate  passions  were  roused  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  c.xcitcment.  Burning  with  revenge, 
and  panting  to  retrieve  his  lost  fair  fame,  he 
uniformly  resisted  all  efforts  to  restore  peace, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  would  secure  to  him 
nothing  but  contumely  and  disgrace.  His 
efforts,  however,  to  continue  the  strife  until  an 
opportunity  offered  to  redeem  his  lost  charac¬ 
ter  were  in  vain  ;  and  an  armistice  had  taken 
place  between  the  upper  towns  of  the  Cherokee.s 
and  the  settlements  on  the  French  Broad  River, 
which  tended  toward  a  general  peace.  This 
only  served  to  highten  the  intensity  of  the 
chieftain’s  hatred  of  his  enemy,  os  it  seemed  to 
fix  indelibly  the  stain  upon  his  name,  by  pre¬ 
venting  his  making  an  effort  to  wash  it  out  in 
his  blood.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  was  informed  that  Hubbardt  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Cherokee  towns,  with  the  view  of 
trading  with  the  Indiana  for  corn.  The  last 
year’s  yield  of  that  staple  had  been  found  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  necessities  of  the  settlers,  and 
several  small  parties  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  armistice  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  In¬ 
dians  in  return  for  various  articles  indispensable 
to  them.  Among  others,  Hubbardt  and  another 
settler  had — notwithstanding  the  implacable 
enmity  which  had  existed  toward  the  former — 
ventured  to  embark  in  the  traffic.  Untoola  at 
once  determined  to  seize  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  of  destroying  his  enemy,  and  invited  a 
warrior  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Starting  off  well  mounted  and 
armed,  they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  two  white 
men,  who  were  proceeding  leisurely  along  the 
Indian  path  on  foot,  leading  their  horses,  which 
were  encumbered  by  heavy  packs  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  chieftain  rode  forward,  and  demanded, 
in  tones  which  strongly  indicated  the  malignity 
of  his  feelings,  w  hat  the  others  were  seeking  so 
far  in  the  forest — the  home  of  the  pale  faces  was 
in  that  direction,  pointing  the  way  they  had 
come.  Hubbardt  replied  that  as  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  white  men  were  in  want  of  com, 
he  had  brought  some  clothing  and  whisky  to 
exchange  with  the  Indians  for  that  article,  at 
the  same  time  displaying  some  of  his  wares, 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  will  and  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  he  leaned  bis  rifle  against  a  tree 
and  advanced  toward  Untoola,  oilhring  him  a 
flask  of  the  spirits.  The  oflbr  was  refused  with 
disdain,  and  it  did  not  require  much  force  of 
perception  on  the  part  of  Hubbardt  to  discover 
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that  the  other  meant  mischief.  Anxious  not  to 
break  the  peace  himself,  he  asked  the  chieftain 
if  his  people  had  any  com  to  dispose  of,  and 
several  other  questions  tending  to  show  his 
pacific  disposition — all  of  which  remained  unan¬ 
swered  by  Untoola,  who  still  remained  mounted, 
and  wa.s  circling  around  the  traders,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  separating  llubbardt  from 
his  rifle,  or  getting  the  two  white  men  within 
the  range  of  his  double-barreled  gun,  so  that  he 
might  bring  them  both  down  with  one  shot. 
Hubbardt  was  too  cunning,  however,  to  allow 
his  opponent  any  such  advantage  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  saw  that  all  negotiation  was  at  an 


end,  he  still  determined  not  to  be  the  aggressor. 
He  therefore  took  his  station  by  his  rifle  and 
calmly  awaited  the  attack,  if  such  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Indians.  He  knew  that  to  resume 
his  rifle  would  be  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the 
existing  armistice,  and  wishing  to  throw  all  the 
odium  of  such  an  act  upon  the  other,  he  simply 
seized  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  while  he  allowed 
the  butt  to  rest  upon  the  ground.  The  seconds 
to  this  novel  duel  remained  quiet  spectators  of 
the  movements  of  their  principals,  without  of¬ 
fering  to  take  any  active  part.  The  chieftain 
surveyed  his  enemy  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
finding  him  too  much  on  the  alert  to  oiler  an 
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opportunity  for  strategy,  he  dashed  forward  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  Hubbardt  with  the  breach  of 
bis  rifle.  Hubbardt  was  too  quick  for  him, 
however,  and  it  spent  its  force  upon  the  empty 
air.  Failing  in  this,  and  determined  not  to  be 
disappointed  a  second  time,  he  wheeled  his 
horse  in  front  of  the  still  impassionate  hunter, 
and,  raising  his  piece  to  his  eye,  the  instantane¬ 
ous  flash  and  report  followed.  The  ball  passed 
between  the  car  and  head  of  Hubbardt,  cutting 
off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  imbedded  itself  in  the 
tree  behind  him.  The  concussion  stunned  him 
for  a  moment,  and  when  he  recovered  himself 
he  found  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  full  re¬ 
treat.  Quick  as  lightning  his  rifle  was  at  his 
eye,  and  the  leaden  messenger  was  sent-  on  its 
errand  of  revenge.  The  chief  had  passed  over 
a  distance  of  some  eighty  yards  or  more  ere  the 
ball  from  Hubbardt’s  rifle  reached  its  aim.  It 
had  been  sent  with  unerring  certainty,  however, 
and  the  savage  warrior  and  brave  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  the  body,  while  his 
companion  continued  his  flight.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  effect  of  his  shot,  Hubbardt  advanced 
toward  his  enemy,  who  begged  him  to  let  him 
alone,  for  ho  was  a  dead  man.  He  was  raised 
up  into  a  sitting  posture,  that  he  might  breathe 
easier,  and  was  then  asked  whether  his  nation 
was  for  peace  or  war.  “  War!  war!”  said  he, 
in  tones  which  conveyed  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  malignity  of  his  hatred,  and 
added :  “  If  you  go  to  the  Cherokee  towns,  the 
Indians  will  take  your  hair.”  Hubbardt  replied 
that  the  white  men  had  already  whipped  them, 
and  they  had  sued  for  peace ;  that  they  had 
better  not  go  to  war  again,  for  if  they  did,  the 
settlers  would  destroy  their  towns,  kill  their 
warriors,  and  drive  their  women  and  children 
from  their  lands  forever.  “  It’s  a  lie  I  it’s  a 
lie !”  replied  he,  in  the  loudest  tones  his  fast 
failing  strength  could  command ;  “  the  pale 
face  is  a  coward,  and  the  red  man  will  strip 
him  and  dress  him  like  a  squaw and  contin¬ 
ued  to  provoke  the  pa.sslon  of  the  hunter  by  the 
use  of  every  vile  and  opprobrious  epithet  which 
his  imagination  could  conceive,  until,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
across  the  forehead  with  his  rifle,  which  laid 
him  a  lifeless  corpse  at  his  feet.  So  sudden  had 
been  the  actions  of  the  principals,  that  Hub¬ 
bardt’s  comrade  had  allowed  the  other  Indian 
to  escape,  and  thus  the  news  of  Untoola’s  death 
was  carried  to  his  people,  and,  as  it  lost  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  telling,  they  became  fearfully 
excited,  and  at  once  took  up  the  hatchet  again, 
notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina, 


and  General  Sevier,  to  calm  their  exasperated 
feelings.  Hubbardt  censured  his  companion  in 
the  bitterest  manner  for  his  carelessness  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  gather  up  their  wares  and  retrace 
their  steps  for  the  settlement.  Governor  Mar¬ 
tin  having  been  informed  of  the  affair,  and  it 
having  been  represented  to  him  that  it  was  a 
cold-blooded  murder,  without  provocation, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  traders;  but  about 
this  time  the  difficultica  between  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  new  State  of  Franklin— 
as  those  counties  west  of  the  mountains  had 
styled  themselves — commencing,  all  matters  of 
smaller  moment  were  swallowed  up  in  the  war 
of  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
which  ensued,  and  history  gives  no  further  in¬ 
timation  of  the  affair. 


BRANNON  DOING  PENANCE. 

We  have  given,  in  these  sketches,  one  speci¬ 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  court  business  was 
managed  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  West¬ 
ern  country,  showing  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  to  supply 
a  lack  of  business  when  such  a  misfortune  oc¬ 
curred.  Another  incident,  of  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  character,  but  tending  to  show  how  particu¬ 
lar  our  fathers  were,  under  every  privation  and 
difficulty,  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to 
stripes  because  there  was  no  jail  to  confine  him 
in,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  pioneer 
residents  of  the  West  were  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and,  althongh  there  were  certainly  some 
rude  and  rough  specimens  of  humanity  among 
them,  yet,  as  a  class,  they  were  very  observant 
of  all  the  forms  of  civilized  and  enlightened 
society,  and  would  not  deviate  from  them,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  convenience. 

Chillicothe,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Scioto,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was,  at  one  time, 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  sobriety 
and  love  of  order  which  characterized  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  State,  and  at  one  time  it  had  sank 
so  low  as  to  become  a  perfect  sink-hole  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  debauchery.  Many  of  Wayne’s 
soldiers  and  camp  women  settled  there  on  be¬ 
ing  discharged,  and  thus  formed  a  nucleus  for 
a  dissipated  population.  When  it  was  first  set¬ 
tled,  whisky  sold  for  $4  50  per  gallon,  but  the 
whisky  manufacturers  finding  it  a  good  market. 
l)egan  to  send  it  in  in  such  quantities  that  it 
soon  fell  to  50  cents ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  became  habitu¬ 
ated  to  the  use  of  it,  and  many  who  had  been 
respectable  and  sober  people,  were  reduced  to 
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the  most  pitiable  coaditioa,  through  the  vice 
of  intemperance.  There  were,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  rule,  who,  not  sat¬ 
isfied  at  such  a  condition  of  things,  endeavored 
to  restrain  their  unbridled  and  vicious  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  maintain  law  and  order.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  of  the  meeting  out  of  justice 
occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1797. 

A  great-coat,  handkerchief,  and  shirt,  were 
missing,  and  the  theft  was  pretty  clearly  traced 
to  a  discharged  soldier,  who,  with  a  woman 
who  passed  for  his  wife,  lived  in  a  cabin  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Finding  that  suspicion 


was  directed  toward  them,  they  absconded. 
This  being  a  pretty  clear  evidence  of  guilt,  a 
committee  of  citizens  determined  to  bring  them 
to  trial,  pursued,  captured,  and  brought  them 
back.  There  was  no  court  then  organized,  and 
it  was  decided  to  create  one  for  the  occasion. 
The  most  influential  of  the  citizens  met  to¬ 
gether  and  organized  a  court,  by  appointing 
by  viva  voce  vote,  Samuel  Smith,  Judge  ;  impan- 
neling  a  jury,  and  appointing  two  of  their  num¬ 
ber  as  prosecuting  attorney,  and  counsel  for 
the  prisoners.  The  trial  then  proceeded  in  due 
and  ancient  form.  IVitnesscs  were  examined 
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for  the  people,  and  a  perfectly  clear  case  was 
made  against  the  prisoners,  who  were  called 
upon  for  their  defense.  They  had  but  little 
defense  to  make,  an^ the  case  was  submitted  to 
the  jury  under  an  able  charge  from  the  Judge. 
Having  retired  out  of  court,  the  jury,  after  de¬ 
liberating  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  a 
proper  degree  of  character  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  at  length  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  recommended  such  punishment  as  the  Judge 
should  decide  meet  for  the  offense.  This  was 
placing  his  honor  in  a  sad  dilemma,  as  there 
was  no  means  of  punishment  in  such  case  made 
and  provided  ;  there  was  no  jail,  no  stocks,  or 
other  place  of  confinement,  and  the  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  criminals.  Whipping  at  that 
time  was,  or  rather  had  been,  in  vogue  in  the 
army,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  so  barbarous 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  Judge,  therefore, 
sentenced  him  to  receive  ten  lashes  on  his  naked 
back,  or,  that  he  should  sit  astride  his  own 
pony,  on  a  bare  pack-saddle,  and  that  his  wife, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  Ijcen  connected  with 
him  in  the  theft,  if,  indeed,  she  had  not  been 
the  instigator  of  its  commission,  should  lead 
the  pony  to  every  house  in  tbe-village,  and  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  inmates  thereof,  “  This  is  Bran¬ 
non,  who  stole  the  gp'eat-coat,  handkerchief, 
and  shirt.”  until  every  house  in  the  place  had 
been  visited ;  that  they  should  then  leave  it, 
and  return  no  more  under  pain  of  further  pun¬ 
ishment.  Persons  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
prisoners  until  the  morrow,  when  they  were  to 
decide,  and  James  B.  Fiulhy,  nowthe  Rev.  J.  B. 
Finlay,  Cliaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
should  see  the  sentence  of  the  court  executed. 

The  morrow  arrived,  and  Brannon  decided 
to  receive  the  latter  punishment.  Ilis  pony 
was  accordingly  paraded,  and  he  was  mounted 
upon  his  back,  sitting  astride  a  bare  pack-satl- 
dle.  Now  a  saddle  of  this  description  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  comfortable  seat,  especially  upon 
the  back  of  such  a  raw-boned,  lame,  and  blind 
animal  as  called  Brannon  his  master.  Imagine 
a  saw-buck  with  the  center  piece  made  of  two 
strips  nailed  together  at  right  angles,  to  make 
it  fit  the  back  of  the  liorse,  and  presenting  a 
sharp  corner  upon  which  to  stride,  and  you  will 
have,  dear  reader,  some  idea  of  the  seat  upon 
which  Brannou  was  to  perform  his  uncomforta- 
bie  pilgrimage  around  the  village.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  had  to  submit  with  as  good  grace  as 
possible,  and  the  cavalcade  started.  Of  course 
such  a  novel  expiation  had  attracted  all  the 
idlers  and  boys  of  the  place,  and  when  he 
started,  be  v^as  accompanied  by  quite  a  number 
of  those  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  scene. 


With  bis  legs  dangling  on  either  side  of  his 
pony,  and  holding  on  to  the  front  of  the  sad- 
die  to  steady  himself,  and  case  the  pain  of  his 
scat  somewhat,  the  poor  wretch  was  conducted 
from  house  to  house,  and  ever  as  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  made  by  his  wife,  “  This  is  Bran¬ 
non,  who  stole  the  groat-coat,  handkerchief 
and  shirt,”  a  shout  was  sent  up  by  the  boys 
which  rang  through  the  village,  and  served  to 
attract  others  to  the  scene,  until,  by  the  time 
he  had  made  the  designated  circuit,  he  bad 
quite  a  respectable  cavalcade  at  his  heels ;  re¬ 
spectable  in  point  of  numbers,  if  not  in  dress 
and  appearance. 

When  the  sentence  had  been  fully  executed, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  been  visited, 
Brannon  was  allowed  to  dismount  from  his 
galling  scat,  but  he  was  so  chafed  by  the  ride 
and  jolting  he  had  received,  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  stand.  After  a  little,  he  was  again 
mounted— although  allowed  to  use  a  softer 
saddle — and  conducted  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  where  he  was  admonished  never  to 
show  his  face  within  its  precincts  again.  He 
had  good  sense  sufficient  to  profit  by  the  admo¬ 
nition,  and  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the 
country. 

- - 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  received 
from  this  truly  remarkable  man  a  pamphlet  of 
some  thirty  pages,  containing  what  is  called 
Robert  Owen’s  Address  the  Human  Race. 
At  the  time  it  was  written  he  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
that  terse,  concise  and  straight-forward  style 
which  may  be  considered  nearly  faultless  in 
treating  upon  those  subjects  which  for  a  long 
life  have  engaged  his  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  last  few  years 
the  opinions  of  Robert  Owen  have  been  greatly 
modified — from  being  a  cold,  materialistic  spec¬ 
ulator,  he  has  become  a  philosophic  spiritual¬ 
ist,  not  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  in  a  high  theologio  sense.  In  this,  his  last 
legacy  to  the  world,  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
mature  wisdom,  the  convictions  of  a  mind 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  powers,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  beneficent  and  aspiring  soul.  His 
words  have  something  of  the  prophet  about 
them,  and  much  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  out  of 
whicn  come  the  best  theories  for  the  better  or¬ 
dering  of  human  society. 

The  address  was  given  in  London,  May  14, 
18;")4,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  day  of  the 
philosopher.  He  was  met  by  a  large  audience, 
and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed.  His 
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TCnerable  appearance,  Lis  fine  benignant  c.\- 
pression  of  countenance,  hia  excellent  health 
and  unimpaired  mental  vigor,  presented  an 
aspect  at  once  impressive  and  extraordinary. 
His  senses  of  hearing  and  eyesight  have  felt  the 
touch  of  time,  and  to  these  deficiencies  he 
touchingly  allnded  in  opening  his  discourse. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Robert  Owen  was  born 
in  1770,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
French  philosopher,  Charles  Fourier.  Minds 
of  this  character  rarely  come  singly  into  the 
world  ;  we  find  them  in  groups  or  pairs. 

Robert  Owen  has  lost  none  of  the  great  hopes 
of  his  life  by  the  failure  of  his  many  plans. 
He  looks  to  a  better  development  of  the  race, 
which  shall  demand  better  governments  and 
better  social  relations,  for  the  final  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  human  conditions.  He  spe.iks  out  bold¬ 
ly  against  the  fal.schoods  of  the  world,  the 
venality  and  imbecility  of  governors  and  the 
inertness  of  the  governed.  In  the  course  of 
bis  remarks  he  gives  not  only  England  but 
Russia  and  America  merited  raps.  He  says  : 

“  Our  present  statesmen  are  deemed  among 
the  advanced  men  of  our  present  system  of 
falsehood  and  corruption.  Read  the  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  between  them  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
respecting  the  admission  of  slavery  into  Ne¬ 
braska  ;  and  well  may  it  be  said,  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen ! 

“  Tlic  publication  of  the  secret  correspond¬ 
ence,  between  the  Englisli  Government  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  will  do  more  to  promote  a 
healthful  change  than  anything  which  has 
transpired  for  many  years.  It  opens  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  reflect  the  utter  imbecility  and 
incompetence  of  those  who  nmo  govern  the  world. 

“  When  will  the  people  of  these  two  great  na¬ 
tions  arise  in  the  strength  of  their  power,  ns 
full  formed  men  and  women,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  to  become  an  example 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

After  some  further  remarks  he  alludes  to  his 
own  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  race  as  follows : 

“I  wished, before  I  departed  this  life,  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  directing  the  formation 
of  common-sense  conditions  for  framing  a  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  model,  that  should  secure  the  well¬ 
being,  well-doing,  and  happiness  of  all  placed 
within  those  conditions.  For  this  object  I  have 
petitioned  our  Parliament  in  vain  for  thirty 
years,  and  I  have  also,  in  vain,  memorialized 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
same  subject.’’ 

In  conclusion  he  thus  sums  up  his  religious 


belief,  which  we  give  in  justice  to  a  man  so 
often  misrepresented,  and  so  comparatively 
little  known.  It  will  be  seen  to  bo  Pantheistic, 
slightly  modified  from  the  belief  of  a  large  class 
of  thinkers  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
which  Wordsworth  has  done  so  much  to  infuse 
into  the  popular  mind  through  his  poetry : 

“  In  conclusion,  I  have  explained  that  all 
things  throughont  the  universe  arc  composed 
of  elements  eternally  existing,  uncaused,  no- 
created,  and  possessing  inherent,  nnchanging 
qnalities — qualities  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
form  the  brain  or  supreme  mind  of  the  universe. 
That  these  divine  elements,  with  their  sepa¬ 
rate  and  united  qualities,  are  called  Nature, 
and  their  qualities  laws  of  Nature.  That  the 
aggregate  compound  of  these  divine  qualities 
are  the  God-head  or  supreme  mind  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  possessing  all  power  to  create  and  con¬ 
trol  these  qualities  by  uniting,  disuniting  and 
reuniting  them.  That  the  evident  object  of  the 
supreme  mind  of  Nature  in  the  creation,  is  to 
ot  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
throughout  the  universe,  with  the  least  evil  or 
pain  and  sutfering  that  the  unchanging  laws 
of  the  original  elements  will  admit,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  That  all 
that  IS  valuable  in  what  is  called  religion, 
morals,  duties,  Ac.,  is  for  man  to  do  good  to 
man,  and  to  show  mercy  and  kindness  to  all 
that  have  life.  That  it  is  not  God  who  creates 
evil ;  but  it  is  the  inherent  laws  of  Nature,  in 
their  progress  to  attain  great  permanent  good, 
which  make  partial  and  temporary  evil  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  Robert  Owen ;  we  must  yield  him  merit  as  a 
profound  and  subtile  thinker,  whatever  may  he 
our  own  differences  of  faith.  Out  of  these  thesis 
he  goes  on  to  propose  the  basis  of  a  higher 
order  of  things,  by  which  the  human  mind  shall 
be  brought  into  nearer  relation  with  that  of  the 
Divine — by  better  ordered  conditions  of  life, 
caiisiug  men  to  tend  spontaneously  to  what  is 
wise,  true  and  good,  in  place  of  the  present 
proclivity  to  folly,  falsehood  and  evil.  Ho 
wisely  bases  all  true  progress  upon  the  immut¬ 
able  laws  of  truth,  in  its  broadest  as  well  as 
more  limited  sense. 

He  believes  in  a  social  and  political  equality 
between  the  sexes,  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
all  true  governments ;  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
not  alone  among  the  great  thinkers  of  his  age, 
Jeremy  Benthem  and  Fourier  having  held  to 
the  same  opinion.  He  closes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  and  suggestion  to  our  own  people : 

“Little  do  the  population  of  the  United 
States  yet  imagine  that  they  have  a  much  great¬ 
er  step  to  achieve  than  they  have  yet  effected 
before  they  can  make  themselves  permauently 
the  most  advanced  and  powerful  empire  on  the 
globe.  They  must  introduce  the  rational  sys¬ 
tem  for  forming  a  superior  character  for  each 
of  their  citizens  from  birth,  with  new  condi¬ 
tions  for  creating  and  distributing  wealth.  If 
they  have  now  sufficient  wisdom  to  ‘  go  ahead’ 
of  other  nations  in  these  respects,  they  will 
make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  all  other  popu¬ 
lations  to  be  annexed  as  additional  independ¬ 
ent  States  to  the  States  already  united.” 
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OR,  TUK  FOKTU.N’KS  OK  TIIK  MACKANK3. 

A  Story  of  BotUon  and  of  the  Ti  tos  Kerotution  of  1SS6. 


ClIAPTBR  III — rONTINTEO. 

“  IVori.r)  to  God,”  continued  Donald,  “  I  had 
been  in  your  falher'8  library  when  those  fel¬ 
lows  undertook  to  whip  you !  But  where  was 
Jim  all  this  time  ?” 

“  0,  Jim,  poor  fellow,  is  completely  cowed. 
He  was  always,  you  know,  a  wild,  pleasant  fel¬ 
low — a  little,  gentle  boy,  with  no  will  of  his 
own,  any  more  thau  a  kitten  shut  up  in  a  cage, 
and  that  suited  the  Commodore  exactly.  Ho 
will  brook  no  law  but  his  own.  Jim  yields 
and  obeys  without  a  murmur,  and  the  old  man 
will  leave  him  all  his  property,  doubtless,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it,  for  Jim  is  a  good  lad,  too  good 
to  get  a  living  without  a.ssistancc  in  this 
naughty  world.  As  to  his  fighting  for  me,  or 
doing  anything  to  defend  me  against  the  ruf¬ 
fian  lick-spittles  of  my  father,  ho  would  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
or  of  scaling  heaven  in  a  balloon.  All  the 
while  the  contest  was  progressing,  poor  Jimmy 
did  nothing  but  sit  still  in  his  corner  with  the 
poor  frightened  sjianlel,  and  ivring  his  hands 
and  cry  like  a  child  ;  but  after  it  was  done,  he 
followed  me  out  and  gave  me  $10,  which  is  all 
the  money  I  have,  and  all  the  kindness  the  dear 
little  fellow  hud  it  in  his  power  to  do  forme.” 

“  By  the  way,  Douglass,  that  reminds  me  that 
you  told  me  you  had  to  leave  all  your  clothes 
in  the  clutches  of  the  old  Commodore.  Now, 
I  have  provided  enough  for  three  years.  But 
I  have  often  doubted  the  wisdom  of  taking  such 
a  cargo  of  goods  ou  an  expedition,  whose  result 
I  don't  know,  and  where  the  hungry  Mexicans 
or  naked  Indians  may,  in  three  months,  be 
dancing  and  exulting  over  the  spoils  of  my 
trunks.  So  that,  indeed,  I  am  rejoiced  that 
yon  have  stepped  in  to  relieve  me  of  the  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  at  least  one  of  my  trunks,  con¬ 
taining  enough  to  last  you  for  a  few  months 
any  how.  They’ll  all  be  down  on  board  the 
Seven  Sallies  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  just  get  one 
of  them  marked  with  your  name.” 

Douglas.s  agreed  to  accept  Donald's  offer, 
provided  Donald  would  agree  to  accept  his 
note  for  their  full  value. 

“Very  well,  if  you  prefer  you  may  give  me 
your  note.  I'll  not  be  hard  on  you  and  de¬ 
cline  taking  it,  for  I  want  you  to  go.  I  scarce¬ 
ly  know  any  one  else.  But  if  you  give  me 
your  promis.=ory  note,  you  must  do  me  the 
favor  to  make  it  payable  on  demand,  for  I  will 
never  ask  for  the  money.  If  at  any  time  you 
VoL.  Ill— 33. 


have  so  much  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it  you  can  baud  it  over.  I  wish  I  could  afford 
to  pay  for  your  pa.ssage,  which  will  be  S.IO,  but 
I  have  not  the  money  to  spare  ;  but  I  think  I 
can  get  the  boys  to  contribute.” 

“  No,  no,  Donald,  I  am  a  sailor  and  prefer 
to  work  my  passage  out.” 

“  Very  well,  Douglass,  work  is  no  disgrace, 
and  if  1  knew  how  I’d  work  my  own  passage 
and  save  my  money.  But  there  is  one  other 
point  which  ought  to  be  settled  a  little  better 
than  it  is.  I  have  seen  Miss  Kate  Smith — met 
her  at  a  party  at  a  relatives  in  Boudoin  street. 
.She  is  a  noble  as  well  as  a  beautiful  creature, 
and  you  must  not  sail  without  going  to  see  her 
and  making  some  arrangement  for  future  cor¬ 
respondence — for  though  it  may  pacify  your 
own  feelings  speedily  to  forget  her.  It  will  be 
cruel,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
break  off  all  Intercourse  at  once.  If  she  is 
your  sister,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  why 
you  should  continue  your  Intimacy,  and  if  not 
you  may  yet  have  the  good  luck  to  get  back 
and  marry  her.  And  by  the  M-ay,  you  did  not 
tell  mo  what  reason  you  had  to  believe  Smith’s 
story  about  her  true.” 

“  No,  Donald,  I  didn’t,  and  I’d  rather  not, 
but  since  I  have  begun,  I  may  as  well  finish. 
The  truth  is,  I  have,  in  times  past,  seen  con¬ 
duct  between  my  father  and  Madam  Savon,  our 
houskeeper.  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  did  not 
understand,  but  which  I  now  think  I  compre¬ 
hend  pretty  well,  and  though  I  have  no  proof 
of  children  born  in  my  father's  house  that  did 
not  legally  belong  to  him,  yet  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  things  may  have  happened 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  detect  any  wrong 
doings.  This  is  all  I  will  say  now,  so  good 
night.  You  must  be  sleepy,  and  I  have  de¬ 
tained  you  too  long.  I'll  meet  you  on  board 
the  schooner  to-morrow.” 

“  But  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to-night, 
Douglass  ?” 

“  Any  where.  I  can  sleep  equally  well  on 
the  hard  or  soft  side  of  a  plank.  But  perhaps, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  last  chance.  I’ll  go  and 
luxuriate  a  little  at  a  hotel.” 

“  Ah,  well,  Douglass,  it  is  hard  to  leave  all 
the  comforts  of  dear  old  Boston  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  wilderness.  Here  is  Diggins’s ;  let  us 
drop  in  and  take  a  farewell  roast  or  stew,  since, 
as  you  say,  very  likely  it  is  the  last  chance.” 

Diggins’s  establishment  was  a  famous  cat- 
ing-hbuse,  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  having  attractions  for  all  classes,  and 
generally  well  occupied  by  hungry  and  thirsty 
citizens  till  midnight.  They  entered  the  bril- 
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liaatly  lighted  building,  and  seated  themselves 
in  one  of  the  curtained  recesses,  and  Donald  i 
asked  the  obsequious  waiter,  who  popped  his 
head  into  the  alcove,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
couple  of  bowls  of  stewed  oysters. 

“  Two  stew !”  cried  the  waiter  in  response, 
before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of  Donald’s 
mouth.  It  was  11  o’clock,  time  for  all  well- 
meaning  persons,  unless  very  hungry  or  very 
busy,  to  be  at  home  and  in  bed.  But  from  the 
apartment  nearest  them,  which  on  entrance 
they  observed  was  closed,  they  soon  hoard  the 
pulling  of  the  bell,  and,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  brisk  waiter,  a  demand  for  two  brandy 
punches,  hot  and  strong. 

“Two  bran’  punch’,  otten  strong!”  echoed 
the  Mercury  of  this  paradise. 

Douglass  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Donald  and  whispered  that  the  voice  in  the 
next  alcove  was  familiar  to  him,  and  desired 
him  to  listen  and  say  nothing. 

“  After  all,”  said  voice  No.  1,  “  he  is  too  hard 
on  the  young  fellow — cursed  unreasonable.  I've 
known  Dougla&s  for  many  years,  and  I  know’ 
be  has  been  more  respectful  and  obedient  than 
ever  I  was  to  my  governor.  lie  is  a  whole- 
souled,  generous  fellow.  I  don’t  want  any  bet¬ 
ter  proof  of  that  than  his  looks.  And  did  you 
notice  how  still  he  stood,  as  silent  as  a  dead 
man,  and  bore  those  unjust  reproaches  and  in¬ 
sults  of  the  savage  Commodore  ?  Did  you  see 
bow  the  tears  trickled  down,  and  he  wouldn’t 
;i’«^ly  in  any  disrespectful  manner?  By  St. 
JudM  Iscariot,  Fox,  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my 
life  as  I  did  then.” 

Well,  Spriggs,  he  may  be  well  enough  in 
general,  :but  didn’t  he  knock  me  down  in  par¬ 
ticular?  And  don’t  1  feel  the  print  of  his 
knuckles  in  .the  side  of  my  head  yet  ?  Yes,  and 
they’ll  be  there  now  till  the  day  of  my  death, 
and  I  got  only  twenty-five  dollars  by  way  of 
compensation— idog  cheap ;  but  then  it  fetches 
the  oysters  and  punch  for  us  to-night,  so  let  us 
be  merry — (hiccup) 

*  Whj»  (hlc)  why,,  (hie)  shoxUd  we  be  melor — (hie) 
Whose  bu.sitiess  to  die,  (hie)  * 

— faith,  Spriggs,  that  last  punch  was  pretty 
solid.  What  did  you  call  for  that  last  punch 
for,  Spriggs?  We  didn’t  need  it  (hie) — I  al¬ 
ways  know  when  I've  got  enough  (hie) ;  I 
shouldn’t  have  called  for  any  more. 

*  0,  I’ve  often  been  tohl  (hie) 

ThAt  itbe  British  eeaioen  bold  (hie)—’ 

Spriggs,  uy  boy,  I’m  drunk,  positively  drunk 
for  the  first  time  since  last  pay  day.” 

“  Well.  Fox,  you  must  be  drunk.  Douglass 
didn’t  strike  you ;  it  was  ..the  old  Commodore 


that  tried  the  thickness  of  your  skull  with  his 
gouty  knuckles.” 

“  The  Commodore,  d’ye  say  ?  (hie.)  I'll  call 
him  out,  then.  I’ll  have  sweet  revenge.  He 
strike  bis  best  friend  1  Strike  Fox,  his  bosom 
companion  on  the  sea  (hie) — the  sea  (hie) — 

*  Tho  blue,  the  bright,  the  ever  free,  (hie  )  ’ 

What  did  he  strike  me  for,  Spriggs,  eh  ?” 

“  Because,”  said  Spriggs,  “  you  struck  him 
first.  You  aimed  at  bis  undutiful  sou,  but  hit 
the  dutiful  old  Commodore  himself.” 

“/did!  I  hit  the  Commodore!  my  official 
superior ;  my  best  friend,  too !  Spriggs.  I  can’t 
stand  that.  I'll  go  and  apologize  this  very 
night.  I'm  too  conscientious  (hie)  to  sleep 
quietly  when  I’ve  injured  my  best  friend.” 

“O,  no.  Fox ;  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  can’t  wait  till  to-morrow ;  it 
would  Ijc  the  death  of  my  moral  faculties.  Be¬ 
sides,  I’ve  got  to  go,  (hie,)  and  so  have  you,  to 
bring  his  refractory  Imy  back.  I  don’t  wonder 
(hie)  wants  him  back,  for  be  is  worth  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  such  as  that  milk-and-water  chap 
that  does  nothing  but  study  his  Greek  gram¬ 
mar  (hie) — hi,  fol,  de  rol  lol.” 

“  I’m  not  going  on  that  errand,”  said  Spriggs, 
“  it  is  too  mean  business  watching  house  No.  15— 
what  street  is  it?  Don’t  matter  where,  I  shan’t 
go,  that's  all ;  it  is  down  at  the  dirty  North 
End.” 

“  Yes,  but  Douglass  is  going  to  marry  some 
wench  down  there.  Commodore  says,  and  carry 
her  off,  and  disgrace  tlio  family.” 

“lla!  hal  ha!  Di.sgrace  the  family.  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  mo.  Fox,  it  isn’t  that  boy's  mar¬ 
riage  with  anybody  that  is  going  to  make  the 
Commodore’s  name  smell  any  sweeter  or  any 
stronger  in  the  nostrils  of  good  society  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  best  families  have  all  cut  him  long 
ago.  Yon  see  there  is  a  story  that  he  has  a 
brother  in  the  city  in  a  low  position,  and  in  a 
starving  condition,  too,  and  yet  the  Commodore 
neither  helps  him  nor  owns  him  as  a  brother— 
hasn’t  spoken  to  him  for  near  twenty  years, 
they  say.  I’ve  been  acquainted  with  the  Com¬ 
modore  a  good  while,  and  I  know  I  never  heard 
him  mention  any  such  brother.” 

“  But  then  again,  and  per  contra,”  said  Fox, 
“  I  heard  Timmins  say  that  that  brother  is 
drunk  (hie) — no,  not  drunk,  I  mean,  but  a 
miserly  old  hunks,  that  is  full  as  rich  as  the 
Commodore,  and  yet  would  n’t  give  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  like  me  a  single  dollar  to  quench  his  thirst, 
or  even  to  help  him  from  starving.  And,  by 
the  way,  speaking  of  starving.  I’m  flat  broke, 
Spriggs,  and  I'm  off  in  this  craft  that’s  bound 
for  Texas.  Better  go  with  me,  Spriggs,  eh?” 
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*<  How  the  dickens  do  you  expect  to  get  there 
if  you  are  flat  broke  ?  Your  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  are  not  going  to  pay  your  passage,  even  if 
you  succeed  in  escaping  the  clutches  of  Snip.” 

“  One  raw!”  sang  the  waiter  in  behalf  of  a 
late  comer,  who  had  quietly  seated  himself  in 
the  alcove  next  in  front  of  the  ex-officers. 

••  IVhy,  the  fact  is,  Spriggs — a — ur — a  friend 
has  promised  to  loan  me  a  pretty  handsome 
sum  of  money,  hie — .” 

“  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  Fox,  you  must  tell  that  to 
the  marines.  Your  tide  must  have  taken  a 
round  turn  lately,  for  the  last  I  knew  of  you 
your  face  was  entirely  run  out,  except  at  the 
old  Commodore’s.” 

“Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  interrupting 
your  enjoyment,”  said  a  sliort,  stou^  dark-com¬ 
plexioned  person,  who  had  made  himself  still 
blacker  by  a  suit  of  India-rubber  overclothcs, 
and  who  now  very  uncivilly  thrust  his  head 
under  the  curtain  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Spriggs. 
“  Which  of  you  gentlemen  goes  by  the  name  of 
Captain  Fox?” 

“  I — I — I’m  the  gentleman  that  wears  that 
honored  name,  and  glories  (hie)  in  that  honored 
title.^’ 

“  Then,  Sir,”  said  the  constabie,  “  it  is  my 
duty  to  arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
pockot-book  belonging  to  Commodore  Macfane, 
and,  as  here  is  quite  a  convenient  place,  allow 
me  to  search  your  pockets ;  documents  of  this 
kind  are  so  apt  to  drop  out  between  here  and 
Leverett  street,  and — hold  on,  Mr.  Spriggs,  I 
believe  your  name  is  called — don’t  be  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  your  friend,  as  you  have  been  in 
his  company  all  the  evening.  I’ll  keep  you 
together  a  little  longer,  if  you  please.  No 
bustling,  nor  noise,  gentlemen  ;  keep  cool ;  give 
you  a  good  night’s  lodging  without  any  ex¬ 
pense,  very  comfortable ;  nobody’ll  disturb  you.” 

Spriggs  commenced  an  eloquent  and  power¬ 
ful  remonstrance  against  the  inconsiderate  and 
ungentlemanly  conduct  of  the  constable,  in  even 
entertaining  the  thought  of  arresting  him  ;  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  no  more  a  friend  of  Fox  than 
he  was  of  the  constable  himself ;  that,  in  fact, 
he  did  n’t  care  a  stiver  for  either  of  them ;  that 
it  was  true  he  had  chanced  to  be  in  company 
with  Fox  that  evening,  sorely  against  his  will ; 
but  as  to  a  pocket-book,  he  had  neither  one  of 
his  own  about  him,  nor  indeed  of  anybody  else  ; 
that  the  constable  was  perfectly  welcome  to 
search  him,  if  he  would  only  let  him  depart  in 
peace.  And  to  add  force  to  his  eloquence, 
and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  he  commenced  searching  his 
own  pockets,  and  fairly  turned  them  inside  out, 
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showing  nothing  as  the  sum  total  of  four  or  five 
pockets,  except  very  dirty  linings,  and  also  one 
key,  one  penknife  and  a  moderate  sized  piece  of 
Virginia  chewing  tobacco,  a  bite  of  which  he 
politely  offered  to  the  constable.  The  officer 
gratefully  accepted  the  tobacco,  but  declined 
giving  Captain  Fox’s  friend  a  passage  into  the 
street.  The  persevering  Spriggs  then  offered 
his  watch,  but  either  the  officer  was  too  honest 
to  accept  the  bribe,  or  else  be  supposed  that  the 
ticker,  though  very  good  looking,  was,  in  fact, 
a  galvanized  article,  being  found  in  such  bad 
company  ;  and  he  had  long  ago  discovered,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  what  a  goodly 
outside  falsehood  hath.  Mr.  Spriggs  finding,  at 
last,  that  his  arguments  had  not  the  least  effect 
on  the  stiff-necked  constable,  was  making  such 
a  demonstration  toward  evacuating  the  prem¬ 
ises  that  the  constable  was  fain  to  seize  him 
firmly  by  the  collar,  and  crowd  him  down  in  a 
very  disrespectful  manner  upon  his  seat.  Fox, 
who,  according  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  had 
been  all  the  while  slily  watching  his  chance  for 
a  run  or  double,  and  who  had,  for  the  second  or 
third  time  that  evening,  been  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  sober  by  various  calamities,  now 
made  a  dash  past  the  officer,  and  was  out  of 
doors  in  an  instant,  while  Spriggs,  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  constable’s  endeavoring  to  grasp 
at  the  same  time  both  principal  and  interest, 
aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  th9  officer,  under 
cover  of  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  follow 
the  track  of  his  more  vulpine  comrade,  when  the 
two  youug  men  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the 
overburdened  conservator  of  peace  and  justice. 
Donald  sprang  upon  Spriggs,  and  Douglass  left 
the  shop  in  full  chase  after  Fox,  but  that  slip¬ 
pery  animal  knew  too  well  the  secret  holes  and 
dens  in  that  vicinity,  and  was  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  before  Douglass  could  get  upon  his 
track.  They  lost  the  bird,  but  got  his  mate ; 
and  after  escorting  him  in  safety  to  the  stone 
palace,  which  in  those  days  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  lamented  Stephen  Bad- 
lam,  and  was  the  chief  architectural  ornament 
of  the  West  End,  they  all  separated  quietly  for 
the  night — the  constable,  at  least,  feeling  very 
badly  disappointed  at  not  getting  possession  of 
any  money,  and  seeing  clearly  also  on  unpleas¬ 
ant  prospect  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment 
being  brought  against  him  by  the  indignant 
Spriggs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TBB  FARBWILL. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  engaged  with 
the  captain  of  the  good  schooner  Seven  Sallies, 
to  work  his  passage  to  Aransas,  Texas,  and 
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promiKiiig  to  be  on  l>oard  an  hour  before  flood- 
tide,  Douglass  went  to  bid  farewell  to  her  whose 
loTcliness  had  won  his  holiest  affections,  and  in 
whose  love  he  had  enjoyed  visions  of  bright 
and  peaceful  future  happiness. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Douglass,” 
said  Kate.  You  can’t  guess  who  has  been 
here,  seeking  you.” 

“  Captain  Fo.x,  I  presume,  or  the  elegant 
Madam  Savon,”  replied  Douglass. 

“  Better  than  either,”  said  Kate ;  “  it  was 
Richard  Tilton.  He  has  not  been  here  before 
these  three  years.  What  a  handsome,  gentle¬ 
manly  young  man  he  has  grown  to  be  I  And 
so  genial  and  sympathizing,  too.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  and  what  he  is?”  asked 
Douglass,  with  a  grain  of  jealous  pettishnc,ss. 

“Why  no.  I  have  not  seen  him,  or  scarcely- 
thought  of  him ;  but  I  know  he  is  a  warm  and 
kind  friend  to  you.  He  inquired  anxiously 
about  you ;  said  he  heard  you  were  going  to 
leave  the  country,  and  your  father,  and  me,  and 
all,  and  he  didn’t  want  you  to  go  without  say¬ 
ing  good-by  to  him.  I  was  very  sorry  I  could 
not  tell  him  where  you  might  be  found,  and 
still  more  grieved  and  mortified  to  find  you 
had  been  talking  to  others  al)out  going  aw  ay  so 
suddenly,  and  yet  had  left  me  in  utter  darknes.«.’' 

“  Why,  Kate,  my  love,  I  have  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  go — forced  to  it  last  night  by  the 
cruelty  of  my  own  father.  But  I’m  not  sorry 
to  miss  your  friend,  Mr.  Tilton.  I  believe  the 
fellow  is  a  hound  of  my  father  and  his  own  pre¬ 
cious  mother,  trying  to  get  on  niy  track,  and 
stop  me  from  carrying  my  plans  into  execution, 
not  because  they  W’ant  me  here,  but  merely  to 
keep  up  the  old  malicious  habit  of  thwarting 
my  designs.” 

“  Come !”  said  Kate,  “  I  cannot  believe  this 
of  Richard.  lie  seems  such  an  amiable  young 
man,  and  his  expressions  of  kindness  toward 
you  were  so  natural  and  unborrowed.  I  like 
him.  There  is  no  starch  about  him,  and  no 
grandeur  ;  and  he  seems  to  say  good  things  all 
the  time,  not  because  he  tries,  but  because  he 
can’t  help  it ;  and  then  he  treated  me  so  like  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  not  as  if  I  were  a  fool, 
that  couldn’t  talk  of  anything  but  rosics  and 
posies,  and  loves  and  doves.” 

“  Upon  my  soul,  Kate,  I  never  know  you  so 
eloquent  before  on  the  gifts  and  graces  of  any 
man.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  compliment  me  as 
highly  behind  my  back.” 

“  When  you  deserve  it  I  do,  my  dear.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  is  hi.s  profession  ?”  askrd 
Douglass. 

“  I  never  thought  of  asking.”  said  Kate. 


“  Well,  ho  is  a  gambler.  He  lives  somewhere 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  on  his  wits.  He  sets  up 
for  a  gentleman,  and  has  his  bills  paid  out  of 
my  father’s  pocket  and  his  mother’s  purse.” 

“  Ah,  I  remember  now,’’  said  Kate.  “  He  is 
Madame  Savon’s  child  by  her  first  marriage.” 

“First  marriage!  And  do  you  know  how 
many  marriages  she  has  enjoyed  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  never  heard,”  replied  Kate,  mildly. 

“  Well,  she  has  had  as  many  as  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  and  whether  be  whom  sh(.>  now  has  is 
her  husband  or  not  it  would  require  a  prophet 
to  declare.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry  for  that,”  said  Kate. 

“  Why  sorry  ?”  asked  Douglass. 

“  Because  it  throws  doubt  on  his  birth,  and  I 
know  by  experience  how  painful  and  mortify¬ 
ing  it  must  be  to  him  to  be  continually  re¬ 
minded  of  that  unalterable  misfortune.  But  do 
tell  me  your  plans,  and  do  not  keep  me  any 
longer  in  suspense.” 

Douglass  then  related  the  incidents  of  the 
evening  previous,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  go  to  Texas  ;  and  added,  sarcastically,  that 
he  hoped  she  would  use  her  influence  with  her 
new’  friend,  at  least  so  far  that  he  might  n\)t  be 
stopped  on  the  way. 

“  Dear  Douglass,  let  us  not  speak  in  such  bit¬ 
ter  tones,  since  you  say  you  are  to  part  from  me 
so  far  and  so  soon.  And  now,  more  than  ever, 
you  should  be  kind,  since  it  seems  we  are 
brother  and  sister.” 

“Ha!  And,  by  the  way,”  said  Douglass, 
cured  of  his  momentary  jealousy,  “  Richard  is 
likely  to  prove  your  brother  also.” 

“  So  he  is!”  exclaimed  Kate,  laughing  with 
delighted  surprise.  “  O  !  I  should  like  to  have 
a  good,  polite,  amiable  brother.  I  never  had 
brother  or  sister.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  Richard  may  prove  to  be  a 
good  brother.  But  you  must  try  to  improve  his 
morals,  though,  as  he  is  now  nearly  twenty-five, 
there  seems  little  hope.” 

“  Why  so,  Douglass  ?  It  may  be  that  his 
mind  has  been  warped  by  constant  evil  com¬ 
munications,  and  that  if  he  once  sees  the  right 
he  will  be  ready  to  pursue  it.  I  have  heard  of 
great  reformations  after  that  age  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  he  needs  reformation.  I’ll  try  if  he  keeps 
his  promise  to  come  and  see  me  often.  I  would 
like  to  be  conscious  of  doing  some  good,  my 
life  has  been  such  an  incumbrance  to  my  fellow 
creatures  hitherto.” 

“Not  quite  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  uni¬ 
verse,  my  dear.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your 
plaudits  and  your  gentle  reproofs,  all  sweeter 
to  me  than  the  songs  of  the  siren,  I  know  not 
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what  my  morala  might  have  been.  But  huw 
hard  it  is,  after  all,  that  1  must  give  up  mj 
childish  and  manly  hopes — all  the  gay  visions 
of  my  infancy,  youth  and  age.  It  seems  as  if 
some  malignant  fiend  had  suddenly  seized  me 
and  dragged  me  out  of  the  cheerful  sunshine  in 
which  1  have  been  basking,  and  plunged  me 
into  a  midnight  of  clouds  and  darkness  and 
tempest.  0,  if  Richard  is  the  child  of  that  bad 
woman,  it  grieves  me  sorely  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  your  being  so.’’ 

“  But  why,  Douglass,  may  we  not  learn  with 
certainly  the  truth  on  this  point  ?  Douglass,  1 
will  learn  it.  I  can  and  I  will.  I  will  use  every 
art  to  gain  her  favor  and  win  her  confidence. 
What  good  object  can  she  have  in  concealing 
the  truth  from  me  if  she  is  indeed  my  mother? 
The  very  worst  woman  has  a  mother’s  heart 
when  she  has  a  child  ;  and  she  shall — yes,  she 
shall  tell  me  honestly  all  she  knows.  O,  Doug¬ 
lass,  pray  postpone  your  voyage  till  we  settle 
this  dreadful  business.’’ 

“  Would  to  God  I  could,  my  dear ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late,  and  even  my  few  moments  arc 
flying  fast.” 

“  Then  I  will  get  Richard  to  aid  me.  You  toll 
me  his  morals  arc  bad,  but  I  cannot  yet  believe 
he  has  a  bad  heart.  Phrenology  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  are  both  in  his  favor.  Those  mild,  frauk, 
honest  black  eyes  speak  a  gentle,  kindly  heart, 
I’m  sure.” 

“  And,  Kate,  what  do  yon  think  of  his  mild, 
honest  black  whiskers,  and  his  frank  and  gentle 
mustache  ?” 

“You  arc  too  satirical,  Douglass.  What  right 
have  you  to  hate  him  now,  since  you  tell  me  he 
is  my  half  brother  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  have 
any  catalogue  of  the  follies  of  my  brother,  or 
to  keep  any  record  of  his  sins.  It  is  truly  sad 
that  all  of  us  do  so  many  things  we  ought  not, 
and  yet  be  so  uncharitable  to  others  who  do 
wrong.  He  that  is  uncharitable  must  also  be 
unjust.” 

“  Noble  words,  Kate.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
and  I  forgot  and  was  too  ha.sty,  and  will  say 
no  more.  Still  if  he  be  your  brother,  don’t  try 
to  confound  evil  with  good,  and  don’t  indulge 
in  that  spurious  charity  which  rejoices  in  ini¬ 
quity,  and  rejoices  not  in  the  truth.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  have  generally  noticed  that  women  are 
much  more  charitable  toward  the  sins  of  the 
opposite  sex  than  they  are  toward  the  sins  of 
their  owm.  But  I  must  not  talk  or  stay  longer. 
Be  sure  to  write  me  by  every  vessel  or  other 
opportunity,  and  I  will  do  the  same.  Remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  my  love  for  you  is  no  whit  dimin¬ 
ished,  but  that  1  shall  grieve  in  your  absence 


and  long  for  your  presence  as  much  as  ever. 
No  other  woman  can  ever  have  my  love  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  for  none  are  like  you.” 

“  Well,  Douglass,  if  you  live  through  this 
dreadful  war,  and  Texas  is  such  a  paradise  as 
they  say,  perhaps  we  will  all  come  and  live 
there  together ;  and  let  us  thank  God  that  he 
has  relieved  partly  the  force  of  a  dreadful  blow 
by  giving  me  the  new  blessing  of  a  brother 
whom  I  love,  and  by  giving  you  an  aflfectionate 
sister.” 

“  And  if,  after  all,”  said  Douglass,  “  it  should 
prove,  as  possibly  it  may,  that  our  suspicions 
are  groundless,  why  then — ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Kate,  smiling  and  em¬ 
bracing  him.  “However  it  may  be,  let  us 
await  events,  and  trust  in  the  good  God,  and 
always  reach  up  and  take  hold  of  his  hand.” 

“  We  will,  Kate — we  will ;  and  all  will  turn 
out  for  the  best,  I  doubt  not.  And  now  I  go. 
Give  my  best  love  to  your  father  and  mother,  and 
say  good-by  for  me.  (I  must  confess,  though, 
I'm  rather  glad  that  the  old  lady  chanced  to  be 
out  just  at  this  time.)  In  an  hour  we  spread 
our  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  it  will  take  us 
fast  and  far  away.  Adieu,  my  own  loved,  best 
loved,  only  loved.  Still  be  my  priest,  and  bear 
me  on  your  breastplate  in  prayer.  Pray  for  me 
on  the  great  waters  ;  pray  for  me  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  if  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  see  such  an 
hour ;  and,  above  all,  pray  daily  and  nightly 
that  we  may  meet  again,  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  world  where  there  is  no  more  parting  or 
sorrow  or  tears.” 

Douglass  hastened  out,  leaving  Kate  lying 
prostrate  on  the  sofa,  and  sobbing  so  violently 
that  she  could  not  utter  an  articulate  farewelL 

CHAPTER  V. 

Tim  TOTAGE  TO  TEXAS. 

The  sailors  were  heaving  at  the  windlass,  and 
the  low,  monotonous  cry  always  accompanying 
that  operation  blended  mournfully  with  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  "the  swooping  sea-gulls 
that  flitted  around  the  “  Seven  Sallies.”  Small 
boats  were  constantly  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  the  vessel  and  Long  Wharf,  which  were 
situated  about  five  hundred  yards  apart. 

Douglass,  who  was  now  in  full  nautical  sea- 
rig,  had  been  for  the  last  hour  employed  in  con¬ 
veying  passengers  aboard  and  their  baggage, 
and  had  just  been  ordered  to  take  off  a  few  re¬ 
maining  friends  of  passengers  who  had  come  to 
bid  them  farewell.  He  had  landed  these,  and 
had  taken  into  the  boat  the  very  last  dried 
codfish  and  string  of  onions,  and  was  just  letting 
go  the  bow-line  of  the  boat,  when  an  individual 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Captain  Fox, 
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though  having  much  longer  hair  and  far  lees 
copious  whiskers  than  those  which  usually 
adorned  the  cheeks  and  chin  of  that  gentleman, 
jumped  very  unceremoniously  on  board  the 
boat,  with  carpet-bag  in  band. 

The  boatman  and  the  traveler  looked  at  each 
other.  The  boatman  continued  to  look,  bnt 
the  Captain  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  boat¬ 
man  still  gazed,  and  the  Captain  looked  up 
again. 

“IMiere  now?’’  bluntly  inquired  the  boat¬ 
man. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Dougla.ss,  have  pity  on  a 
poor  devil,  and  shove  off.” 

“  Not  with  the  Commodore’s  pocket-book.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Fox  had  tiiat 
Douglass  knew  anything  about  the  missing 
money ;  for  his  departure  from  the  oyster  house 
on  the  night  preceding  had  Ixsen  so  very  rapid 
that  he  conid  not  spare  time  to  look  at  his  pur- 
auer.  He  therefore  thought  it  safe  to  express  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  insinuation  of 
Douglass,  that  an  ex-offleer  of  the  United  States 
Navy  could  know  anything  about  Commodore 
Maefane’s  pocket-book ;  or,  indeed,  anybody’s 
pocket-book  save  hiso^^'n.  Douglass,  however. 
Informed  him  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
listcniug  for  some  time  to  the  very  interesting 
conversation  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Spriggs,  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Diggins  ;  that  he  had  also 
witnessed  the  constabulary  performance  imme¬ 
diately  subsequent,  and  had  given  chase  to  the 
Captain  himself,  but  got  outrun,  or  outwitted. 
He  now  informed  Fox  that  he  had  him  in  his 
power ;  that  he  ought  probaby,  in  justice,  to  ar¬ 
rest  him,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  be  hard  on 
him,  and  if  he  would  quietly  deliver  the  money 
he  would  let  him  go  ashore.  Fox,  at  length 
discovering  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
promptly  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  drawing  two 
rolls  of  bank  notes  from  the  linings,  declared 
there  was  every  dollar  of  the  money  ;  that  the 
pocket-pook  had  been  thrown  away  as  too  cum¬ 
brous,  and  could  not  now  be  restored,  and  that 
all  the  money  he  had  besides  w  as  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-five  dollars  generously  lent  him 
by  the  old  Commodore  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  attempt  to  whip  the  gentleman  who  now 
stood  before  him. 

After  compelling  the  unlucky  Captain  to 
climb  ashore  again,  Douglass  sculled  away  to 
the  Seven  Sallies.  The  skipper  was  giving  him 
the  customary  nautical  blessing  for  being  slow 
and  slack  in  his  duty,  when  Douglass  informed 
the  skipper  of  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and 
requested  permission  to  inclose  the  money  to 
the  Commodore,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 


the  pilot  who  would  leave  them  outside  the 
light-house. 

The  pilot  agreed  to  take  charge  of  it,  and.  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Douglass,  promised  not 
to  let  the  Commodore  know  by  what  means  it 
had  been  restored.  But  the  reader  may  as  well 
be  informed  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  false 
pilot  violated  the  latter  part  of  his  engagement, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  was  better  to  break  a  bad 
promise  than  to  keep  it. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1835. 
that  the  light  draught  schooner  Seven  Sallies 
cleared  from  Boston  “  for  Aransas  Bay,  Copnno 
and  a  market.”  What  the  schooner  had  f  o  sell 
in  the  market  it  might  lie  difficult  to  ray,  for 
nearly  all  of  its  spare  room  was  occupied  by 
Imrrels  of  provisions  and  water  for  the  crew  ami 
hundred  passengers.  To  accommodate  these 
passengers,  the  cabin  bulkheads  had  been 
knocked  away,  and  a  large  part  of  the  hold  oc¬ 
cupied  by  temporary  berths  of  unplaned  boards, 
with  a  flooring  of  rough  plank  laid  down  over 
the  keelson.  The  passengers  pas.sed  tlirougli 
the  usual  humbling  sea-acclimation  with  appar¬ 
ent  cheerfulness,  the  epidemic  having  broken 
out  and  even  passed  the  crisis  Irefore  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  Cape  Cod  light-house.  Sea-sick¬ 
ness.  instead  of  being  so  bitterly  maligned  by 
effeminate  landsmen,  should  be  considered  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  How  else  but  by  that  ap¬ 
petizing  affliction  could  “  salt  junk,”  “  lob- 
scouse,”  “duff,”  &c.,  viands  cooked  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  dirtiest  edifice  on  the  deck  of 
a  schooner,  and  by  the  unsavory  hands  of  the 
most  woolly  and  unctuous  gentleman  on  board, 
lie  ever  forced  down  the  uninitiated  stomach  of 
a  landsman  ? 

When  the  passengers  came  on  board,  they 
found  themselves  mostly  strangers  to  each 
other ;  but  more  people  become  acquainted  by 
accident  than  by  formal  introduction,  whether 
on  land  or  sea.  After  mutual  compliments  and 
affectionate  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  each 
other’s  epigastric  regions,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  their  histories  and  prospects. 
They  were  all  young  men,  whose  prime  object 
was  announced  to  be  to  defend  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  in  Texas  against  the  despotism  of  Mexico. 
And  yet,  as  they  grew  better  acquainted,  it  was 
discovered  that  nearly  all  had  experienced  dis¬ 
appointments  at  home,  which  made  life  bitter 
to  them  there.  There  were  desperate  lovers, 
briefless  lawyers,  benevolent  but  unlucky  doc¬ 
tors  charged  with  murder,  amiable  but  unhappy 
pedagogues,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by  pa¬ 
rents  of  stupid  children  for  “  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,”  ambitious,  but,  of  course,  shirtless 
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poets,  bursted  bankrupts  and  hopeless  mechan¬ 
ics.  These  all,  after  seriously  deliberating  on 
the  advantages  of  bisecting  each  his  several 
windpipe,  had  concluded  to  postpone  the  sub¬ 
ject  indefinitely,  and  seek  instead  a  l)etter 
country.  By  way  of  pastime,  each  detailed  Lis 
several  grievances  for  the  amusement  of  all  the 
rest,  in  the  long  intervals  between  meals. 
They  were  all  active,  high-spirited  men,  who 
were  desirous,  not  to  wait  till  fortune  was 
bnckled  on  their  backs,  but  to  win  and  wear 
her  for  themselves.  They  were  eager  for  a 
wrestling  match  with  the  world  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  odds  would  be  made  even — 
where  wealth  is,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent 
on  poverty,  and  dares  not  frown  upon  it,  and 
where  oftice  holding,  instead  of  begetting  inso¬ 
lence,  is  the  very  father  of  politeness  and 
courtesy. 

Nothing  of  special  Interest  or  excitement  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  passengers  for  some  days  or 
weeks.  They  were  all  intent  on  their  reading, 
their  story  tolling  or  story  hearing,  for  many 
days.  Occasionally  a  rifle-shot  was  fired  at 
some  wild  bird  of  the  sea,  or  some  monster  fish 
disporting  himself  under  the  waves;  occasion¬ 
ally  a  silly  flying  fl.sh  leaped  on  board  and  was 
captured,  or  a  rainbow-tinted  dolphin  was 
speared  or  grained,  and  suffered  to  gasp  his  life 
out  upon  the  heated  deck,  that  the  philosophers 
on  board  might  test  the  truth  of  the  fable,  that 
“  his  hues  are  brighte.st  when  he  dies occa¬ 
sionally  a  thunder  scpiall  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  or 
a  gloriou.s  sunset  off  the  Bahamas  or  the  Flori- 
das,  would  summon  all  hands  to  admire  its 
sublimity  or  beauty,  but  no  long,  low,  black 
schooner,  brought  down  to  her  bearings  by  a 
crowded  mass  of  blood  thirsty  pirates,  crossed 
their  path,  though  most  of  the  pa.s8cngers  were 
just  thoughtless  enough  to  pray  for  such  an 
a<lvcnture  ;  no  slave-laden  bark  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  philanthropy  or  their  gallantry  ; 
they  pas.scd  in  inglorious  quiet  the  shallow, 
sponge  planted  banks  of  Bahama,  the  curious 
and  far-sounding  Ilole-in-the-Wall  of  Abaco, 
and  the  wreck-strewn  reefs  which  surround 
and  defend  the  sandy  coasts  of  Florida  with 
eternal  walls  of  coral.  By  baffling  winds  and 
dead  calms,  and  the  powerful  contrary  current, 
they  had  been  detained  for  some  days  between 
the  Keys  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  when  the 
skipper  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  finding  himself 
getting  short  of  water,  determined  to  sail  into 
Havana,  for  which  port  the  wind  was  favorable. 
As  soon  as  the  captain  had  informed  eVeryl)ody 
that  they  would  pass  a  day  in  Havana  there 


went  up  from  the  deck  of  the  schooner  a  long, 
loud  shout  of  joy ;  and  then,  such  a  rummaging 
of  trunks  and  chests  for  Spanish  grammars  and 
vocabularies,  and  such  zealous  efforts  to  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  a  half  dozen  common  phrases, 
as  if  believing  that  when  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  these  they  could  defy  the  Governor  him¬ 
self  to  out  talk  them. 

The  schooner  passed  directly  under  the  open 
noses  of  the  twelve  brazen  apostles  at  the 
More,  sailed  up  the  narrow  harbor,  and  came 
to  anchor  opposite  the  quay,  and  near  the 
shore  of  Ca.sa  Blanca.  The  usual  troubles  were 
easily  and  rapidly  settled  by  a  hint  from  the 
skipper  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  Havana  officials,  a  two-real  silver 
piece  was  more  effective  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  argument,  and  a  half  dollar  would  often 
save  a  whole  day’s  delay.  Acting  on  this  hint, 
the  passengers  soon  found  themselves  rushing 
with  Yankee  swiftness  along  the  quays,  ci'owd- 
ing  through  the  narrow  streets  at  a  pace  that 
drew  every  lazy  native  to  the  door  to  witness, 
standing  for  a  minute  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas, 
and  wondcTiug  at  all  they  saw  there,  pushing, 
as  if  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  toward  the 
Paseo,  invading  the  Holy  Cathedral  irrever¬ 
ently,  but  reverently  bowiug  as  they  stood 
silently  before  the  inurned  ashes  of  Colon,  try¬ 
ing  their  miserable  Spanish  upon  every  unof¬ 
fending  native,  and  receiving  invariably,  to 
their  great  a.stonishmcnt,  answers  not  laid  down 
in  the  conversation  books — wondering  that 
Cubans  should  speak  such  barbarous  Spanish, 
doubting  if  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  purt 
Castilian  were  at  all  suited  to  the  provincial 
population  of  Cuba,  or  would  be  found  at  all 
useful  among  the  still  more  degraded  citizens 
of  Mexico,  if  it  should  ever  be  iheir  duty  to 
order  them  out  of  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

At  length,  like  poor  slaves  tired  of  liberty, 
they  gladly  went  back  again  to  their  narrow 
quarters  in  the  hold  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  and 
rejoiced  as  they  heard  again  the  order  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  listened  to  the  clicking  of  the  cogs 
of  the  windlass.  Gladly  they  aided  to  “  hoist 
away  on  the  mainsail,”  and  to  “  haul  aft  the 
fore-sheet,”  and  as  the  vessel  shot  out  of  the 
dirty  waters  of  the  harbor  into  the  fathomless 
blue  of  the  ocean,  the  passengers  cheered 
vociferously  the  few  diminutive  gentlemen  who 
were  perched  in  silence  on  the  clifis  of  the 
castle  behind  their  great  guns,  and  itching  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  few  balls  into  the  hull 
of  the  little  vcascl  by  way  of  returning  the  noisy 
farewell.  It  was  about  Christmas  when  they 
made  the  bay  and  island  of  Galveston,  and 
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commenced  running  down  their  latitude  along 
the  low,  randy  coart,  not  then  studded,  as  now, 
with  large  and  flourishing  towns  and  cities. 
With  the  steady  south-easterly  trades,  they 
were  scudding  next  day  by  the  mouth  of  the 
rapid  and  turbid  Brazos,  which  rolled  its  muddy 
current  far  out  into  the  tossing  sea  in  rivalry 
of  its  more  pretentious  neighbor,  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  they  were  dashing 
past  the  long  peninsula  and  shallow  bay  of 
Matagorda,  and  coasting  near  the  sandy  island 
of  St.  Josephs. 

Arrived  at  the  opening  of  Aransas  Bay,  no 
pilot  came  out  to  welcome  them— no  light¬ 
house  sent  cheerful  rays  from  its  lantern  to 
guide  them — all  strangers  in  a  strange  sea,  they 
must  feel  their  way  with  lead  and  line,  over  the 
dangerous  bar  on  which,  as  they  approached  it, 
the  white  breakers  were  dashing  themselves  in 
noisy  foam.  At  this  juncture  the  skipper  took 
in  all  sail,  let  go  the  stern  boat  from  the  davits, 
and  ordered  Douglass  and  the  second  mate  into 
the  boat,  and  called  for  two  or  three  good  oars¬ 
men  among  the  passengers  to  volunteer  in  the 
boat,  for  the  sake  of  towing  the  vessel  safely 
into  harbor.  Donald,  whose  attachment  to 
Douglass  had  greatly  increased  during  the  voy¬ 
age,  was  the  very  first  to  spring  into  the  boat 
at  the  call  of  the  captain.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  strongly  and  the  waves  seemed  to  dash 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  bar  as  the 
little  boat  neart^  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  the 
boat's  crew  almost  certain  destruction  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross.  A  sailor  was  iu  the  bow  of  the 
boat  heaving  the  lead,  the  second  mate  was  at 
the  helm,  and  the  skipper  of  the  schooner  as 
far  aloft  as  he  could  get,  looking  out  for  the 
channel,  and  giving  orders  to  the  mate  and 
boat’s  crew. 

“  Keep  olf  about  a  pint  and  a  half — there, 
steady — luflf  a  little — so — port — pull  away, 
boys,  with  a  wilt.” 

“  Quar-ter-r  less  twain  1”  cried  the  man  who 
was  heaving  the  lead. 

“  Epsy,  lioys,  now — softly — steady  as  she 
goes — look  out,  Mr.  Wilkins — down  witli  your 
heads,  boys,  quick !” 

As  he  spoke  a  mighty  wave  dashed  over  the 
little  boat,  and  for  a  moment  buried  her  and 
her  gallant  crew  under  the  mass  of  foam.  The 
line  at  her  stern  and  the  skill  of  the  co.xswain 
together,  hardly  prevented  her  capsizing,  but 
she  came  up  again  from  the  heart  of  the  bil¬ 
low,  with  her  crew,  like  a  gallant  courser  and 
his  rider,  after  their  first  plunge,  dripping,  but 
all  safe.  A  moment  more  and  the  leadsman 
cried  out  the  welcome  sound : 


“  And  a  hn-alf  twain  1”  and  the  boat  and  the 
schooner  were  riding  upon  smooth  water,  where 
they  soon  came  to  anchor,  and  the  skipper 
called  in  the  boys  to  dry  and  refresh  themselves 
after  tiieir  wearisome  toils. 

In  nn  hour  or  two  they  made  sail  again  and 
stood  up  tlie  bay  till  they  arrived  iu  sight  of  the 
two  or  three  houses  which  constituted  the  town 
of  Copano.  Here  they  were  greeted  with  sa- 
lutesfrom  a  small  parly  of  Americans  stationed 
there,  and  soon  all  the  boats,  lighters  and  skiffs 
of  the  neighliorhood  were  put  in  requisition  to 
run  down  to  the  anchorage  and  bring  off  the 
passengers,  who  rejoiced,  with  a  joy  known  only 
to  the  seafarer,  that  they  had  arrived  safely  at 
their  destination,  and  stood  once  more  on  terra 
lirma,  and  had  the  assistance  and  cordial  friend¬ 
ship  of  men  engaged  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  all  come  to  do  battle,  and  for  which 
some  of  them  had  come  to  die. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  though  there 
had  been  some  fighting,  Texas  had  not  declared 
herself  independent.  A  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Province  had  been  established, 
and  .a  temporary  administration  organized. 
Houston  had  been  elected  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  battle  had  been  fought  at  the  Mission  Con¬ 
ception  by  Fannin  and  Bowie,  in  wliich  a  hun¬ 
dred  Americans  had  defeated  five  hundred  Mex¬ 
icans.  The  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  Alamo,  in  which  were  eleven 
hundred  Mexican  soldiers,  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender  to  two  hundrei^Americans.  A 
regiment  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  troops  had 
arrived  at  Copano  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Seven  Sallies,  and  were  now  stationed 
at  the  Mission  Refugio,  some  twenty-five  miles 
above  Copano,  on  the  little  Mission  River. 
Houston  was,  about  this  time,  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  march  from  Sau  Feliire,  on  the 
Brazos,  to  the  Mission  Refugio,  wheiti  he  arrived 
with  his  forces  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1836. 

The  brave  New  Englanders,  passengers  of 
the  Seven  Sallies,  did  not  think  it  best  to  form 
themselves  into  a  single  company,  but  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  General,  and  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices  individually  or  collectively,  in  any  field 
he  should  desire  to  use  them.  But  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  some  semblance  of  law  and  order, 
and  also  to  defend  tbemstdves  against  attacks 
from  Mexicans,  or  the  Camauchc  and  Lipan  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  ever  hovering  around  their 
encampment  like  buzzards  around  a  carcass, 
they  elected  oflBcers  pro  tempore,  and  Donald 
Shcafe.  though  one  of  the  youngest  men,  had 
I  acquired  so  much  popularity  and  manifested  so 
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much  skill,  science  and  bravery,  that  be  was 
unanimously  chosen  captain. 

After  encamping  for  some  weeks  at  Copano, 
whore  they  practiced  the  manual  exorcise  and 
riOe  shooting,  and  became  pretty  well  initiated 
into  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  camping  out, 
keeping  guard,  Ac.,  the  bluff  and  hearty  Gen¬ 
eral  Houston  rode  down  from  Refugio  to  invite 
them  to  join  his  standard  immediately,  as  he 
was  about  to  march  his  forces  eastward  toward 
the  Brazos. 

“How  arc  you.  my  brave  hoys?”  said  the 
General,  riding  into  their  camp,  and  giving  a 
kindly  glance  from  his  bold  eye  to  each  one  of 
thc.new  recruits  as  they  clustered  around  him  ; 
“  I'm  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  Yankea  have 
a  stomach  for  this  light — glad  to  see  so  much 
evidence  among  you  of  military  discipline 
already.  So  you’ve  learned  to  cat  jerked  beef, 
and  jerk  it  yourselves,  I  see,  and  to  eat  your 
soup  and  drink  your  coffee  out  of  the  same  tin 
cup,  without  swabbing  it  out,  I  dare  say. 
Nothing  like  this  kind  of  life  to  make  men 
healthy.  I  eat  my  twelve  pounds  of  beef  daily, 
when  I  cant  get  bread  or  even  turkey  to  eat 
with  iU  Ah,  I  sec  you  have  some  flour  left  yet. 
Very  well,  cat  it  up  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  We  carry  but  little  bag¬ 
gage  in  our  marches  in  this  country.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  rightly  called  the  baggage  of  their  armies 
the  impedimenta,  and  in  a  Texan  camp  we  con¬ 
sider  flour  a  cum))rous  and  useless  impediment. 
I  know  you  consider  that  a  hard  saying,  boys, 
but  I  assure  you  ’tis  nothing  after  you  get  used 
to  it.  Good  l)cef  is  all  a  soldier  wants  to  make 
him  feel  hearty,  and  full  of  fight,  and  beef  you 
may  drive  along  before  you  on  its  own  logs. 
Which  is  your  captain  ?” 

Donald  modestly  stepped  forward  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  the  one  whom  the  men  had 
selected  temporarily  as  captain,  till  they  could 
learn  the  General’s  pleasure. 

“  Let  me  give  yon  a  soldier’s  grip,  my  lad, 
for  you  are  only  a  lad  yet ;  but  you  are  the 
real  live  oak  if  you  did  grow  in  the  North. 
You'll  distinguish  yourself,  I  doubt  not.  And, 
for  tliat  matter,  so  will  you  all,  or  I'm  no  judge 
of  physiognomy.  I  thank  you  for  your  gener¬ 
osity  in  leaving  the  final  di.'^posal  of  yourselves 
to  me.  I  want  to  scatter  you  among  various 
companies  to  be  patterns  of  order  to  my  troops, 
and  exemplars  of  prompt  obedience.  I  know 
something  about  the  Yankees,  and  I  know  they 
are  educated  to  love  law  and  order ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  an  army  of  perfect  devils 
up  here  in  ibe  country.  I  believe  I  could,  as 
Mad  Anthony  said,  “  storm  hell  ”  with  them ; 


but  nothing  I  can  say  will  make  them  obey 
me.” 

At  this  moment  a  bold  horseman  rode  into 
camp,  leading  with  a  lasso  a  wild  and  noble 
mustang  colt  which  he  bad  just  taken  on  t’ne 
distant  prairie. 

“  Is  that  one  of  your  men  t”  inquired  Hous¬ 
ton. 

“  Yes,  General,”  replied  Donald,  “  that  is  01- 
wyn  Trask  ;  as  brave  and  generous  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived.” 

“  He  must  be  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  in¬ 
deed,  by  his  riding,  and  a  good  judge  of  horse¬ 
flesh,  too,  by  the  looks  of  that  fine  mustang  he 
is  leading.  I  shall  need  him  yet  for  a  cavalry 
officer.” 

The  General,  having  dined  with  the  company 
on  the  short  remainder  of  their  home  delica¬ 
cies,  took  his  departure  for  his  own  camp,  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  promise  from  Donald  that  he 
would  march  for  Refugio  on  the  morrow. 

Here  then  wo  will  take  our  departure,  and 
go  back  by  a  long  stride  from  Texas  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  gather  up  the  parted  filaments  of 
our  narrative. 

CIIAPTKR  VI. 

KADAU  SAVO.V  AND  HER  SOX. 

Madam  Savon  was  born  in  Germany,  near 
the  border  of  France.  She  was  a  woman  of  45 
years,  of  a  short  and  stout  figure,  and  a  bold 
and  rather  sensual  expression  of  face.  When 
quite  a  young  lady  she  had  removed  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  seek  her  living  ;  and  having  good  nat¬ 
ural  abilities  and  some  education,  and  being 
also,  at  that  time,  not  unattractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners,  she  had  engaged  the  at 
fcctions  of  a  respectable  dry  goods  dealer  of 
Boston,  named  Richard  Tilton,  who  shortly 
after  married  her.  The  couple  lived  apparently 
as  happily  as  most  married  folk  for  two  or 
throe  years,  when  he  died,  leaving  one  child,  a 
fine  little  boy,  named  for  his  father.  Having 
no  property,  and  no  ostensible  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,’  her  manner  of  life  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  her  husband  is 
rather  uncertain.  She  called  herself  Madam 
Savon,  the  wife  of  a  French  coiffeur  of  that 
name,  to  whoso  household  she  was  attached  for 
some  years.  When  death  parted  the  Commo¬ 
dore  and  his  faithful  and  excellent  wife.  Madam 
Savon  applied  personally  to  the  Commodore 
for  the  situation  of  housekeeper ;  and  his  feel¬ 
ing  just  then,  adrift  at  sea,  without  chart,  com¬ 
pass  or  rudder,  perfectly  water-logged,  and  the 
barnacles  already  beginning  to  grow  upon  him, 
and  to  stick  to  him  in  his  utter  helplessness, 
immediately  installed  the  strange  lady  in  his 
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house,  to  keep  the  keys  and  his  conscience.  As 
he  bad  childi'en  of  his  own,  however,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  insist  in  tlie  outset  that  her  boy  Rich¬ 
ard  should  not  be  brought  up  in  his  family.  He 
would  agree  to  pay  the  board  of  the  child  as 
long  as  she  lived  with  him,  and  she  must  clothe 
him  and  pay  all  his  other  expenses  out  of  the 
wages  he  allowed  her.  To  this  proposition — 
which,  indeed,  was  liberal — she  cheerfully  con¬ 
sented  ;  and  Richard  had  arrived  at  adult  years 
without  being  really  as  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  mother  as  be  was  with  the  kind  Mrs. 
Duffy,  who  bad  brought  him  up.  He  did,  indeed, 
see  his  mother  almost  every  day.  But  the  prime 
object  of  his  visits  to  her,  or  of  hers  to  him, 
was  generally  the  passage  of  bills  and  coin 
from  one  to  the  other.  What  was  the  general 
course  of  the  current  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
The  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  eternally  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that 
this  perennial  current  did  once  vary.  This  was 
when  Richard  presented  his  mother  with  aflvc- 
dollar  bill — to  which  gift  he  added  the  ungra- 
cions  remark  that  she  had  been  passing  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  upon  him,  and  he  wished  her  to 
make  suitable  atonement  by  giving  him  at  leiust 
a  ten-dollar  good  bill,  unless  she  had  a  fancy  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  who  was  at  that  time  cele¬ 
brated  for  settling  criminal  ca-ses  with  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  uniformity.  Madam  Savon  ap¬ 
preciated  the  jest,  and  immediately  substituted 
a  bright  eagle  fur  the  worthless  rag.  After 
passing  through  his  curriculum  at  the  Hancock 
and  High  Schools,  he  entered  a  jobbing  house, 
but  his  position  not  being  very  agreeable,  he 
soon  resigned  his  situation,  and,  excepting  the 
little  he  gained  at  billiards  or  cards,  lived 
thereafter  upon  his  mother. 

lie  had  been  vegetating  in  this  good-for- 
nothing  way  for  some  years,  giving  no  trouble 
to  his  mother  except  by  his  demands  for  ca.sb, 
and  but  little  anxiety  to  his  foster-mother,  an 
ea.sy,  goodish  sort  of  woman,  who  kept  a  board¬ 
ing-house.  She  had  taken  due  care  of  the  phys- 
ique  of  Richard,  at  least,  for  under  her  healthy 
and  hearty  regimen  Little  Dick  had  grown  to 
be  almost  as  large  as  Big  Dick,  the  famous  ne¬ 
gro  bully  of  Boston.  She  had  taken  him  to 
slop  shops  and  bought  all  bis  clothing,  and  had 
purchased  for  him  annually  a  Sunday  hat  at 
Rhoades's,  and  on  New  Year’s  day  regularly 
presented  her  bills  to  the  Commodore  and 
Madam,  and  they  bad  been  paid  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  He  had  grown  up  a  man  of  uncommon 
elegance  of  manner,  and  almost  unequalcd 
manliness  and  beauty  of  lace  and  figure.  Those 


who  believe  in  the  theory  that  education  and 
circumstances  alone  make  the  man  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  assertion,  but  those  who  know 
that  what  the  world  calls  a  gentleman,  like  a 
I)oet,  is  born  and  not  made,  will  understand 
and  believe  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interview  between 
him  and  Kate,  before  meutioned,  Richard  had 
been  requested  by  his  mother  to  call  upon  her, 
to  learn,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of  Doug¬ 
lass  Macfane.  The  Commodore  had  raiuestcd 
Madam  to  use  her  utmost  endeavors  for  this 
purpose.  Douglass,  he  said,  was  still  legally 
under  his  control,  and  he  did  not  intctid  that 
the  stubborn,  self-willed  rascal  should  have  Ihc 
pleasure  of  boasting  that  he  had  declared  and 
maintained  independence  of  his  father  before 
his  time  of  service  was  out  It  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  moreover,  that  some  relics  of  natural  atfcc- 
tion,  of  the  love  he  once  had  for  his  first-born 
when  be  was  dandling  onhisknee,  may  have  been 
reawakened.  Perhaps  a  gleam  of  remorse  may 
have  penetrated  his  conscience,  so  long  dark¬ 
ened  and  almost  entirely  burnt  out  by  alcoholic 
fires.  Perhaps  a  fear  that  the  young  man,  in 
desperation  and  intolerable  grief,  might  strive 
to  end  the  consciousness  of  his  wrongs  and  the 
memory  of  his  unutterable  woes  by  the  fearful 
deed  of  suicide,  and  that  then  the  world  would 
curse  the  Commodore,  and  a  righteous  God, 
too,  might  condemn  him  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son.  This  thought,  or  all  these  together, 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  desirous 
at  least  to  learn  and  keep  the  whereabouts  of 
Douglass. 

Madam  Savon  knew  too  well  the  magnani¬ 
mous  disposition  of  her  son  to  give  him  tbeim- 
pre.ssion  that  he  was  sent  on  a  spy’s  errand,  or 
that  he  bad  any  task  to  perform  which  would 
be  dishonorable  for  one  who  meant  through  life 
to  maintain  the  character  of  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.  Richard  was  quite  willing  to  learn  w  bat 
be  could  in  behalf  of  an  anxious  and  perhaps 
penitent  father ;  quite  willing,  also,  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Kate  Smith,  the 
comely  maiden  whom  he  had  frequently  met 
in  younger  days  at  the  various  parties  and  mer¬ 
ry-makings,  which  were  in  those  days  more 
common  than  now  among  the  social  North 
Enders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Rich¬ 
ard  had  called  upon  Kate  he  visited  his  mother 
to  announce  the  fruitlessness  of  his  mission. 

“  But  I  am  very  sorry,  Richard,”  said  Madam, 
“  the  Commodore  does  grieve  himself  almost  to 
death  because  his  son  has  kept  to  the  windward 
of  him,  be  says,  and  outsailed  him.  If  you  did 
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learn  wherever  ho  was,  and  inform  us,  we  might 
have  brought  him  back.” 

“Brought  him  back?”  exclaimed  Richard. 
“  Do  you  mean  by  force  ?” 

“  Oertainemmf,  mon  fil.  l^at  is  just  one  thing 
which  the  Commodore  would  do,”  replied  his 
mother,  going  to  a  sideboard,  and  pouring  out 
two  glasses  of  ale  from  a  covered  pewter 
pitcher.  “  Here,  Richard,  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
with  me.” 

“Here’s  luck,”  replied  Richard,  touching 
glasses  with  his  mother.  “  But  I’m  glad  I  did 
not  find  him.” 

“Just  so  I,”  replied  Madam,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  whisper.  “  Just  so  myself,  between 
us  two  and  these  twd  bier  glassen  all  alone.  I 
want  the  boy  to  go  where  he  pleases.  But  then 
it  would  give  me  very  much  pleasure  for  you 
to  get  the  old  roan’s  favors  a  little  more,  and 
try  to  oblige  him.  It  would  be  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Your  dear  father,  the  good,  best  man, 
had  the  science  to  make  every  one  much  pleased 
with  him,  for  he  did  make  them  all  believe  he 
was  anxious  for  their  good  welfare  as  his  own. 
Ah !  but  he  was  the  handsome  man  I  He  was 
der  gebildete  !  Always  recherche,  and  more  plus  dis¬ 
tingue  in  dress  and  politeness  than  all  the 
Americans  except  my  darling  son.  I  hope  you 
do  always  keep  good  companions,  man  fil,  and 
go  not  among  mechanics,  and  firemen,  and  the 
eanaile.^’ 

“  O,  of  course  I  keep  good  company,  mother. 
Bob  Rogers  and  Coolidge,  and  all  that  style  of 
gentlemen.  That  is  Just  the  kind  you  like.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  Madam,  “but  I  am 
afraid  you  gamble  too  much  with  those  gentle¬ 
men,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  money  going  so 
very  rapideP 

“  No,  mother  ;  when  I  sport  I  do  it  to  make 
money,  not  to  lose  it.  I  have  a  rule  never  to 
get  excited  ;  and  another  rule,  never  to  stake 
over  five  dollars  on  any  card  or  game  ;  and  a 
third  rule,  never  to  lose  more  than  five  dollars 
of  an  evening.  But  when  I’m  in  luck,  you 
know,  then  I  give  myself  to  Fortune,  and  let 
her  carry  me  where  she  will.” 

“  Very  well.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  But,  ma  fei  !  I 
do  not  sec  that  she  gives  you  much  of  the 
richesses.  Your  demands  on  my  pockets,  it 
seems,  do  come  all  the  stronger  every  one  sin¬ 
gle  year.” 

“  Ah,  well,  my  good  mother,  that  is  only  to 
relieve  you  of  unnecessary  trouble.  It  would 
be  such  a  heavy  care  and  bother  for  you  to  have 
any  surplus  income  to  look  out  for.  And  the 
truth  is,  if  I  make  ever  so  much  at  roulette  or 
rouge  d  wofr,  my  style  and  the  superior  company 


I  keep  call  for  all  the  money  I  can  raise  and 
more  too.  And,  by  the  way,  ma  chert  mere,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  ball  and  supper  io-night  at 
Brigham’s,  and  then  I  have  an  engagement  out 
at  Porter’s  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I’m  nearly 
broke  now.  Could  you  lend  me  fifteen  or 
twenty  for  a  few  days?” 

“  The  impudence  of  the  gartm  !  Ijend  me, 
says  he!  Lend  you?  No,  Sir,  not  till  you  do 
pay  me  up  all  the  old  accounts.  Besides,  I  have 
no  money  now.  I  paid  my  last  dollar  to  the 
Schneider  for  your  nouvd  habit  last  week,  and  the 
Commodore  is  what  you  call  broke,  and  will  not 
give  me.  But  I  did  not  tell  you  the  Commo¬ 
dore  did  get  his  money  back  all  right,  just  a 
few  minutes  before  you  came.  One  of  the  pi¬ 
lots  brought  it,  and  he  said  Douglass  did  catch 
that  mean  thief,  the  Fox,  and  got  the  money. 
Bah  !  I  never  did  like  the  face  of  that  rascal, 
and  besides  he  was  so  dirty  always.” 

“  And  Douglass  got  it  and  sent  it  back,  you 
say.  Good !  How  did  he  find  the  fellow  ?” 

“  The  mode,”  replied  Madam,  “  I  have  not 
heard.  But  the  pilot  said,  too,  that  Douglass 
had  gone  to  Texel  or  some  such  other  place. 
Then  the  old  man  was  very  mad  at  the  Texel, 
but  very  glad  at  the  money,  and  he  did  growl 
like  a  great  bull  dog.  ‘  The  bad  boy,’  says  he, 
‘  has  more  honesty  than  I  thought.’  ” 

“  Douglass  is  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  few  bad 
points,”  said  Richard.  “  I  don’t  think  he  has 
treated  me  very  handsomely  for  some  years 
past.  But  I  put  that  down  to  a  difference  of 
taste  and  manners,  and  hold  no  grudge  against 
him.  I’m  sorry  he  couldn’t  get  along  better 
with  the  Commodore.  If  he  had  been  more  like 
Jimmy,  he  would  have  had  a  smoother  path. 
Where  is  James  to-day,  mother?  Is  he  at 
home  ?” 

bun,''  said  Madam,  without  noticing 
Richard’s  question,  “  I  can  only  say  I  did  do 
my  best  for  both — ^yes,  for  all  the  whole  three 
of  you ;  and  I  have  the  hope  not  any  will  dis¬ 
grace  the  education  and  the  parents.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  of  you  about  this  filU  jdie — this 
pretty  Kate.” 

“  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  or  rather  you  didn’t 
give  me  time,  that  there  is  something  very  sin¬ 
gular  about  that  affair.  The  match  is  broken 
off,  because  it  is  now  discovered  or  believed 
that  Kate  is  the  half-sister  of  Douglass.” 

“  His  half-sister !  Der  tugfel !  Impossible  I 
Dieu  de  Dieux  !  How  can  that  be  ?  It  almost 
makes  me  swear,  polite  as  I  may  be,  to  hear 
such  foolishness.  What  is  that  talk  you  say?’- 

“  I  don't  understand  it  myself,”  said  Richard. 
“  and  I  believe  they  don’t.  She  looked  earn- 
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estly  and  inquiringly  at  me  when  cihe  told  me. 
and  aeked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  any  suspicion 
of  such  a  thing.’’ 

''O!  La  foUe  femme  !  Have  I  not  lived  here 
plenty  of  time  to  know  if  there  passed  any  faux 
pas  of  that  kind  in  the  family  7  Sainte  Croix ! 
You  can  tell  the  foolish  child  not  to  believe  such 
nonsensical  stuff.  1  did  hear,  a  great  while  ago. 
she  was  a  foundling,  and  I  know  not  who  were 
her  parents  to  be  sure,  but  still  I  think,  from 
somewhat  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Duffy  about  her  lit¬ 
tle  Jennie,  that  if  any  relation  is  between  them, 
it  has  come  by  that  old  cochon,  Donald  Mac- 
fane.” 

“  I  almost  wish  it  might  be  proved  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister,”  said  Richard. 

“  And  for  why  ?”  said  Madam. 

“  Because,  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she 
is  the  very  sweetest  and  best  woman  I  ever  met 
with.” 

“  And  so  you  would  be  married  to  her  if  you 
but  could.  Is  that  it  ?”  said  Madam. 

“  If  I  were  in  a  condition  to  marry  anybody.” 

“  Very  well.  They  say  Smith  is  rich,  and  she 
will  have  the  whole  richesses  when  he  expires ; 
and  besides,  if  you  could  get  the  advantage  of  • 
Douglass  there,  the  Commodore  would  be  so 
very  glad  indeed  that  he’d  give  you  the  one 
half  his  fortune.” 

'•  AVell,  mother,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  great 
hater  of  money,  but  if  I  could  honorably  win 
that  woman.  I’d  take  her  without  a  shilling.” 

1.  Very  well,  my  boy.  All  is  very  fair  in  that 
kind  of  games — politics,  loves  and  wars.  If 
you  can  win  her  .she  belongs  to  you.” 

“  At  all  events,”  said  Richard,  “  I  will  in¬ 
stantly  set  myself  at  work  to  search  into  this 
mystery  of  Kate’s  birth.  Begging  your  pardon, 
mother,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  should  be 
absolutely  certain  about  this.  It  may  be  that 
Douglass  is  her  brother  in  some  way  unknown 
and  unsu.spected  by  you.  If  so,  though  it  may 
be  vanity  in  me  to  believe  it,  I  think  ray  chance 
is  pretty  good  there.  I’ll  change  my  mind,  and 
wont  go  to  Brigham’s  to-night — neither  to  Por¬ 
ter’s  day  after  to-morrow.  Good  by,  mother.” 

“  Come  here  to-morrow,  then,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,’’  said  his  mother,  as  she  inflicted  a 
kiss  on  his  cheek  at  parting. 

[To  be  continued.] 

- - 

THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUTH. 

Txli.  me  not  ’tig  all  a  fable, 

Tbia  about  the  gource  of  youth. 

For  I  know  that  we  are  able 
Yet  to  prove  it  ig  a  truth  ; 

Ark  ye  where  t  Seek  it  there, 

In  the  art  the  poetg  share  I  [Schiller. 
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OR,  TUK  OKVII.  NONPLUSSED. 

BT  EDWARD  VAX  WIXKUI. 

CHAITER  I. 

IXTERTTEW  DETWEKX  TW^  Or..\'TIEMEN — A  DIFnCULTT  PRO- 
POL'XDED — A  HEROINE  l.NTRUDL'CKD. 

A  LONO,  long  while  ago,  in  the  good  old  days 
when  witches  had  a  legal  existence,  and  Uld 
Nick,  by  the  willfulness  of  man’s  belief,  was 
allowed  converse  with  the  human  race,  lived 
old  Benjamin  Peasblossom.  He  had  houses  and 
lands,  and  bonds-  and  mortgages,  and  horses 
and  cattle ;  and,  moreover,  certain  old  chests 
which,  despite  their  iron  ribs,  were  near'  burst¬ 
ing  with  the  gold  and  silver — the  joes  and  half- 
joes,  the  pistoles  and  the  pistarcens,  he  had 
crammed  into  their  capacious  mouths.  Now, 
as  the  story  goes,  Benjamin  had  not  come  as 
honestly  and  fairly  by  this  money  as  he  might 
have  done ;  but  it  was  said  that  once,  as  the 
cloclr  struck  twelve  at  night,  in  a  damp  vault 
in  the  church-yard,  and  on  the  lid  of  a  coflln, 
with  blood  out  of  his  veins,  and  with  a  pen 
made  of  a  dead  man’s  nails,  Benjamin  had 
given  and  granted,  released,  enfeoffed,  con¬ 
veyed  and  confirmed  his  soul  unto  the  devil,  in 
consideration  that  he,  the  devil  aforesaid,  would 
prosper  said  Benjamin  in  all  his  undertakings  ; 
with  a  proviso,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  said 
Benjamin,  at  the  day  of  forfeiture,  could  en¬ 
join  Old  Clootie  a  task  that  he  could  not  per¬ 
form  in  a  twelvemonth,  then  he,  the  said  Ben¬ 
jamin,  should  stand  free  and  absolved. 

Now  after  this,  Benjamin  waxed  richer  and 
richer ;  he  became  the  most  important  man  in 
the  village ;  he  was  appointed  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  ;  and 
at  the  time  when  Old  Nick  called  on  him  for 
payment,  he  was  actually  an  elder  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  church. 

The  manner  of  the  visit  was  this.  One  cold 
Winter’s  evening  Benjamin  was  sitting  alone 
by  his  fire,  the  wind  moaning  around  his  house 
like  the  cries  of  the  widowed  and  fatherless 
after  their  dower  rights  and  patrimonies,  and 
he  thinking  about  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  when 
he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  tall, 
“  Werter-faced  sort  of  a  man,”  “  melancholy 
and  gentleman-like,”  entered,  and  took  a  seat 
opposite  to  Peasblossom. 

“  Ha !  already!”  exclaimed  Benjamin,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  arm  for  a  small  pocket  Bible  which 
lay  on  the  table. 

“  I  have  been  patient  enough,  methinks,” 
said  his  visitor ;  “  and,  although  it  be  a  naughty 
night  to  8wim”in,  as  my  friend  Will  has  it,  I 
hope  the  honor  of  your  company.” 
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“I  caunot  go  yet,”  Baid  Benjamin,  removing 
his  chair  a  little  way.  “  Next  week  comes 
quarter  day,  and  then  there  is  Deacon  Gray’s 
interest  to  come  in,  and  old  Thompson’s  mort¬ 
gage  to  be  foreclosed ;  indeed,  my  friend,  it’s 
quite  inconvenient  to  go  just  now.” 

“I  fancy,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  courte¬ 
ous  smile,  “  thou  wilt  And  it  inconvenient  al¬ 
ways  ;  BO  thou  must  e’en  away  to-night.” 

“  I  cannot  follow  thee,”  said  Benjamin,  staring 
wildly  around  and  gasping  for  breath. 

“  But  thou  must,  unless  thou  wilt  give  me  a 
task  that  I  cannot  ])erform  ;  and  that  1  fancy 
thou  canst  scarcely  do.” 

Benjamin’s  head  sunk  between  his  hands ;  to 
puzzle  Old  Scratch  he  thought  was  no  easy 
matter.  His  visitor,  who  felt  secure  of  his  prey, 
leisurely  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  lighted 
it,  and  commenced  puftiug.  It  emitted  a  blu¬ 
ish  flame,  and  indeed  in  itself  much  resembled 
a  half-grown  roll  of  brimstone.  When  the  fume 
reached  the  nostrils  of  Benjamin,  he  wiggled 
uneasily  in  the  chair,  and  fell  into  a  great  per¬ 
turbation  of  spirit,  bethinking  himself  of  dev¬ 
iled  turkey  legs,  poached  eggs,  roasted  pota¬ 
toes,  and  beef  steaks  and  gridirons.  Mean¬ 
while  the  mortgagee  of  Benjamin's  worse  half, 
his  soul,  sought  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book 
or  two  lying  on  the  mantle.  He  passed  in- 
stinetively  by  “  The  Christian  Soldier,”  and 
“  Holy  Living  and  Dying yawned  a  moment 
over  Shakespeare ;  but  espying  a  newspaper, 
the  father  of  lies  felt  that  ho  had  reading  con¬ 
genial  to  his  taste. 

At  length  Benjamin’s  face  brightened,  and  he 
exclaimed,  “  I  have  it,  I  have  it !  I  defy  thee  to 
make  my  neighbor.  Lazy  Jake,  rieh.” 

“  Oh!  ho!”  quoth  the  devil ;  “sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter?  vexing  Job  was  a  trifle  to  that ; 
but  since  thou  hast  set  me  the  task,  it  would 
be  unseemly  in  me  to  forfeit  my  piTze  without 
an  endeavor  to  preserve  it.” 

“  Suppose  we  cancel  the  bond  at  once,”  said 
Benjamin,  “and  I  will  give  you  an  acquit¬ 
tance.” 

Old  Hornie  forgot  his  accustomed  good  breed¬ 
ing  at  the  proposition,  and  unqualifiedly  grin¬ 
ned.  “  No,”  said  he  “  it  is  now  a  point  of  honor 
with  me ;  and  my  friends,  the  lawyers,  can  help 
ms  at  a  pinch.  They,  have  such  an  ingenious 
way  of  tran.sferring  estates,  that  if  I  can  get 
Jake  admitted  to  the  bar,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  very  soon.” 

After  uttering  this  pleasantry,  the  head  of 
the  legal  profession  looked  cautiously  round, 
fharing  that  some  of  the  fhitemity  had  over¬ 
heard  hinL  ‘ 


But  the  only  addition  to  the  company  was 
Benjamin’s  daughter  Susan,  a  fine  bouncing 
maiden  of  fourteen,  with  a  heart  as  free  of 
guile  as  a  New  York  dairyman’s  milk  of  cream. 

“  La,  Pa !”  said  Sukey,  “  I  didn’t  know  of 
your  having  company.” 

The  devil  bowed — de  v  1  Is  areal  way  8«o  polite  ! 
Miss  courtesied.  The  devil  has  such  a  taking 
way  with  him! 

“  Well,  friend  Peasblossom.”  quoth  he-of  the 
fabulous  tail,  “  this  little  affair  will  soon  be 
settled,  and  then - ” 

“  La,  Pa !”  interrupted  Sukey,  “  what  a  smell 
of  brimstone !” 

“  And  then,  continued  Old  Clocdic  to  Benja¬ 
min,  “  you  must  — ” 

Benjamin  coughed  very  loudly,  looked  im¬ 
ploringly  at  Satan,  intimating  that  he  would 
dispense  with  the  peroration. 

“  Pa  has  got  such  a  bad  cold,”  said  Susan. 

“  Well,  as  extremes  meet,”  replied  Clootie, 
“  he  will  soon  have  a  bad  heat.” 

Benjamin  shivered  ;  but  the  impracticability 
of  Lazy  Jake  again  sent  a  glow  through  his 
breast. 

“  Wouldn’t  the  gentleman  like  a  glass  of 
rrwcot  cider?”  inquired  Susan,  who  was  of  an 
affable  and  loquacious  turn. 

“  If  Miss  Susan  would  only  write  her  name 
iu  his  pocket-book  as  a  sort  of  remembrancer?” 

“Away,  tempter!”  shouted  Benjamin. 

“  Such  a  pair  of  red  cheeks,  and  two  snch 
sparkling  eyes,”  continued  the  arch  fiend, 
“  might  tempt  even  Solomon.  But,  friend.  I 
must  away,  as  I  have  bnsine.ss  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  attend  to  before  daylight.  Let  me 
see,  let  me  see,”  said  he  in  an  under  tone ; 
.“  the  big  paunched  Justice  yonder  wants  a  good 
reason  for  an  unjust  decision ;  Miss  Tabitha 
Spinster  must  be  taught  the  last  improvement 
upon  the  amorous  waltz  ;  the  grocer’s  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  sanding  his  sugar  must  bo 
settled ;  and  then  I  have  to  strike  the  moon 
into  three  or  four  youths,  and  make  poets  of 
them ;  for  when  once  they  have  coupled  love 
and  dove,  they  are  mine  as  sure  as  stupid 
rhymes  to  Cupid ;  but  I  forgot  myself ;  good 
night,  friend  Benjamin — ‘  parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow  ’ — good  night.  Miss  Susan  ;  I  hope  we 
may  become  better  acquainted and  so  saying, 
he  bowed  lowly ;  and  ere  Susan,  who  turned  to 
see  why  the  candles  burned  so  blnely,  was 
aware,  the  old  Serpent  (I  hate  to  call  him 
names)  had  vanished,  and  Peasblossom  gruffly 
ordered  her  to  bed  ;  where,  I  fear,  she  dreamed 
of  the  polite  gentleman,  not  being  aware  what 
a  profligate  character  he  was,  and  how  he  had 
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played  the  very  devil  with  the  world  ever  since 
the  first  weakness  of  woman,  which,  I  believe, 
was  in  the  year  one. 

CUAPTEB  n. 

a  HIDNIGUT  PKOWL  THROCGB  A  YILUas. 

*  When  the  devil  left  the  residence  of  Peas- 
blossom,  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  village,  renew  old  friend¬ 
ships,  jnake  new  ones,  and  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had 
any.  He  now  recollected  that  it  was  past  the 
usual  bed -time  of  the  villagers,  and  that  he 
would  find  nobody  up,  save  those  who  stood  in 
no  need  of  his  visitation ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  must  make  his  presence  known  by  his  spirit 
and  not  by  his  assumed  form.  As  this  thought 
floated  across  his  brain,  be  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  parsonage.  Now  the  good  man, 
having  indulged  somewhat  in  mulled  beer  and 
a  Welsh  rare-bit,  was  naturally  dreaming  of  a 
good  living  ;  and  the  devil  suggested  to  him, 
as  he  settled  on  his  breast  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  Cheshire  cheese,  that  as  there  was  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  pulpit  of  the  next  town,  which 
gave  a  higher  salary,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
thither.;  and  having  thus  given  the  parson  a 
eatl,  Beelzebub  whisked  off  to  the  parson’s 
neighbor,  the  apothecary.  The  apothecary 
presently  dreamed  that  he  and  the  sexton  had 
entered  into  a  partnership,  and  that  they  had 
employed  the  doctor  as  a  clerk.  Then  the 
apothecary  fancied  that  he  was  filling  his  lauda¬ 
num  jar  with  the  juice  of  the  pokeberry,  but 
why,  he  could  not  tell,  till  the  high  price  of 
opium  rose  up  as  an  excuse.  But,  prithee,” 
cried  one  of  the  devil’s  grand-children,  named 
Subterfuge,  who  was  present,  “  will  not  the 
poor  souls  sleep  as  well  on  the  juice  as  the  ex¬ 
tract  ?”  “  Aye,  much  better,”  quoth  that  slip¬ 
pery  knave.  Conscience ;  so  the  apothecary 
turned  him  over,  and  slept  soundly  until  morn¬ 
ing.  The  devil  walked  into  the  doctor’s  as  a 
messenger  came  from  a  poor  person  in  extremi¬ 
ty,  requesting  his  immediate  presence.  The 
doctor,  bearing  who  it  was  that  required  his 
aid,  knew  that  he  would  never  be  paid  for  his 
services,  and  so  l>adc  bis  servant  tell  the  mes¬ 
senger  that  he  bad  been  suddenly  called  out, 
and  would  not  be  back  until  morning.  Here¬ 
upon  the  doctor  drew  his  bed-clothes  tighter 
around  him,  and  sunk  into  a  nap,  wherein  he 
dreamed  that  he  fell  grievously  sick,  and  his 
friends,  in  great  alarm,  proposing  to  send  for  a 
brother  .lEsculapios,  it  struck  him  as  such  ridic¬ 
ulous  nonsense  that  be  burst  into  laughter  and 
awoke.  The  devil  next  visited  his  friend  the 


Justice ;  and  as  the  grocer’s  sugar  was  sanded 
the  following  day,  and  Miss  Tabitha  practised 
the  Mazourka  in  the  evening,  at  the  village 
ball,  it  is  presumed  our  hero  also  paid  them  a 
passing  visit  He  inoculated  two  young  gen¬ 
iuses  with  the  love  of  rhyme,  and  three  young 
misses  with  flirtation ;  so  he  felt  secure  of  five 
new  votaries  at  least  He  passed  by  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  learned  Judge,  and  a  subtile  meta¬ 
physical  fluid  which  could  not  disprove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  witches,  passed  into  the  Judge’s  peri¬ 
cranium.  Then  the  devil  thought  he  would 
call  on  his  special  agent,  the  village  attorney ; 
and  he  found  him  asleep  with  one  eye  open ; 
and  he  studied  a  long  while  for  some  new  de¬ 
vice  to  inspire  the  lawyer  wi  thal ;  but  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  stock  already  on  hand,  the  devil 
found  that  he,  himself,  had  acquired  a  new 
wrinkle ;  so,  well  contented,  he  left  the  house, 
and  bent  his  steps  toward  the  dwelling  of  Lazy 
Jake. 

CHAPTER  in. 

A  RSFUiCnOX — LAZY  JAKE’S  HOUSE — BIS  BED-CHAMBER — A 

DI800VEBY,  OB  AM  IMSIAMCE  OF  IMDUCnvE  BEASONIMO. 

Had  the  task  allotted  to  our  hero  been  that 
of  overcoming  any  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  or 
of  combating  the  vices  gluttony,  lust,  intem¬ 
perance,  writing  for  magazines,  avarice,  pride, 
or  even  dozing  in  church,  he  had  not  troubled 
himself  much  about  the  result ;  but,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  lazi¬ 
ness,  he  felt  appalled  by  the  vu  inertia  opposed 
to  him.  Of  all  the  sins  which  most  easily  be¬ 
set  a  man,  this  is  the  darling  of  their  progeni¬ 
tor,  for  it  makes  its  way  so  insidiously  and  so 
easily,  like  a  huge  anaconda  gliding  through  a 
country,  and  tainting  all  things  with  its  poison¬ 
ous  breath ;  and  it  has  such  a  tenacity  of  its 
conquests,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  of  evil  ever  devised.  Might  I,  in  a 
sober  narrative  like  the  present,  allude  with 
propriety  to  the  profane  history  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  I  would  say  that  laziness,  like  the  ap¬ 
parently  harmless  peace-ofiTering  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojans,  carries  the  armed  vices  in  its 
womb,  who  will  soon  spread  havoc  through  the 
town,  and  surprise  the  citadel. 

Before  commencing  his  operations,  the  old 
Serpent  thought  it  advisable  to  survey  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Jake,  and  observe  whereabouts  lay 
the  best  avenue  for  his  approach. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Peasblossom’s,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  Jake  reposed  on  his 
patrimonial  remains.  He  had  inherited  many 
a  broad  field  and  rich  meadow ;  hie  house  had 
been  encompassed  by  luxuriant  gardens  and 
thrifty  orchards,  flocks  of  cattle  tovered  his 
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pastures,  the  loud  neighing  of  steeds,  the  soft 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  piteous  lowing  of  cows, 
the  complaisant  gprunting  of  swine,  filled  the 
atmosphere  around  him.  Turkeys  gobbled, 
hens  cackled,  ducks  quacked,  and  geese  gab¬ 
bled  through  his  barn-yards.  He  had  money 
out  at  interest,  and  a  secret  hoard  of  Spanish 
dollars  in  his  house.  Never  had  man  a  fairer 
chance  for  a  life  of  prosperity.  But  in  vain  ; 
a  blight  had  been  on  Jake  from  his  youth  up¬ 
ward.  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  laziest  of 
mortals.  Nought  loved  he  beyond  his  bed ; 
and  whea  he  had  rolled  out  of  that,  he  would 
swallow  bis  breakfast,  and  then,  lighting  his 
pipe,  sink  into  his  arm-chair,  and  putt'  away 
the  live-long  morning.  His  laborers,  too,  im¬ 
bibed  the  sweet  poison  j  his  seeds  were  never 
in  the  ground  until  his  neighbors  were  talking 
of  reaping — his  Winter  grain  was  not  sown 
until  the  frosts  had  set  in.  Weeds  choked  up 
his  gardens — his  uiipruned  trees  spent  their 
juices  in  unfruitful  shoots — his  fences  gradually 
fell  down — his  cattle  were  neglected — his  horses 
died  of  the  distemper — his  eggs  turned  addle 
in  their  unsought-for  nests — his  turkeys  ran 
wild  in  the  woods — and  the  foxes  and  weazlcs 
stole  into  his  yards  and  carried  off  his  geese 
and  chickens.  The  rains  gradually  rotted  away 
the  shingles  on  his  roof,  and  caused  his  walls 
to  molder.  In  a  few  years  his  money  was 
called  in,  and  in  a  few  more  spent ;  and  still 
his  disease  was  upon  him.  To-morrow  he  would 
bestir  himself,  and  to-morrow  he  would  arouse ; 
but  what  signified  his  doing  it  to-day.  But  on 
the  morrow  he  slept  so  late  that  it  was  useless 
to  make  the  effort ;  he  could  do  nothing  in  half 
a  day ;  he  would  begin  with  the  next  week.  But 
perhaps  the  next  week  was  stormy,  or  Jake  did 
not  fed  very  wdl,  or  his  boots  were  without 
soles;  “he  must  send  them  to  the  cobbler’s 
that  very  day.”  The  cobbler  bent  over  his  lap- 
stone  all  the  week,  but  not  on  Jake's  account. 
And  then  the  next  week  w  as  too  late  in  the 
season ;  and  why  should  a  man  worry  himself 
to  death  ?  he  would  reform  with  the  new  year ; 
but  January  is  so  cold.  And  thus  would  Jake 
go  on.  rousing  himself  up  desperately  every 
half  hour  to  fill  his  pipe,  and  eating  Lis  din¬ 
ners,  and  suppers,  and  breakfasts,  and  teas,  and 
luncheon.*,  with  an  energy  that  astonished  him¬ 
self,  and  sleeping  with  a  resolution  undisturbed 
by  aught  but  indigestion  and  surfeit. 

The  grayncss  of  morning  was  stealing  over 
the  heavens  when  our  adventurer  came  in  sight 
of  Lazy  Jake’s  abode ;  and  ere  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  survey,  the  pale  Wintry  sun  was  high 
advanced ;  but  still  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about 


the  premises.  A  half-starved  cow  was  turning 
“  its  sides  and  shoulders  and  heavy  bead  ”  on 
some  scattered  straw  near  the  barn,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  “  a  little  more  sleep  and  a 
little  more  slumber.”  A  wall-eyed  horse  was 
hanging  his  head  out  of  the  weather-boards  of 
the  stable,  while  a  skeleton  pig  was  assisting 
his  weak  steps  toward  the  kitchen  by  leaning 
against  the  straggling  paling  on  his  path. 

Everything  about  the  house  appeared  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation ;  the  rains  had  washed  the 
paint  from  the  boards,  and  the  pointing  from 
between  the  stones.  The  shutters  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  windows,  or  hung  by  half  a 
hinge ;  the  glass  was  broken,  and  a  panel 
wanting  in  the  door  betrayed  an  nncarpeted 
and  filthy  floor.  Within  doors  things  were  in 
a  grievous  plight ;  bottomless  chairs  and  broken 
tables — the  clock  unwound — the  locks  all  out 
of  order — blue  mold  on  the  walls,  and  grease 
and  dirt  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  bedstead  in 
the  parlor,  and  kitchen  utensils  in  the  Ijed- 
ruom,  where,  stewing  and  steaming  in  his  dirty 
blankt'ts,  lay  Lazy  Jake  himself. 

Jake  had  eaten  and  slept  until  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  mass  of  soft,  unhealthy  fat ;  so  that, 
wrapt  up  as  he  was  in  the  woolens,  he  might 
have  been  compared  to  a  roll  of  rancid  butter 
enveloped  in  a  yellow  cabbage  leaf.  He  was 
of  an  easy,  good-natured  disposition,  as  pliant 
as  the  conscience  of  a  politician,  or  as  the  gum 
caoutchouc,  or  whatever  its  unorthograpbable 
name  may  be.  Jake  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
motion  ;  and  he  once  indulged  in  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  speculation,  which  was,  “  why  the  devil  the 
stars  and  planets  keep  moving  about  as  they 
did,  seeing  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do.”  He  used  to  wonder  why  the 

“  little  busy  bee  ” 

did  not 

“  Improve  each  shining  hour  ” 
by  a  nap  in  the  sun,  instead  of  keeping  up  such 
an  incessant  toil  and  pother. 

But  we  have  not  leisure  to  detail  all  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  Jake,  though  a  few  pages 
I  would  sulHcc  for  the  actions  of  his  life.  The 
devil  perambulated  the  room  with  a  curious 
eye  and  an  incurious  nostril ;  but  still  he  was 
unsatisfied  in  one  particular.  He  cautiously 
approached  the  bed,  raised  the  end  of  the 
clothes,  and  discovered  the  fact  to  be  as  he  had 
suspected — that  such  a  lazy,  uncleanly  person 
as  Jake  slept  in  his  stockings. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

A  MORAL  PHtXOMRNON,  OB  TBMPTATIO.V8  TO  BRCOim  RICH 
RBSSnEO — RUfUIO  AKD  OOL'N-IIKiaMNa — GOLD — LOVE — 
LAKO  SPRCTLATIONS  Ajm  RTOCK-JORBIVO. 

When  the  devil  retired  to  ruminate  on  his 
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plans,  be  betook  bimself  to  the  banks  of  u 
aeigbboi'iu^  tnill-pond.  In  truth,  when  he  re¬ 
flected  on  what  he  had  just  seen,  he  felt  sorely 
perplexed ;  and,  like  an  enamored  swain,  cast 
many  a  desperate  look  at  the  water.  But  honor 
soon  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  roused  himself  up 
manfully  to  his  task.  The  result  of  his  cogita¬ 
tions  will  be  portrayed  in  the  following  pages  ; 
and  we  must  leave  this  one  of  our  heroes  for 
tho  present,  to  return  to  the  other.  Matters 
grew  worse  and  worse  with  Lazy  Jake,  for  the 
plan  of  the  first  campaign  appeared  to  be  to 
reduce  Jake  to  such  misery  that  he  should  im¬ 
bibe  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Ex¬ 
ertion  once  commenced,  the  devil  knows  so 
well  bow  to  temper  the  love  of  gain  with  the 
labor  of  its  acquisition,  that  the  richest  self- 
made  men  are  generally  the  most  industrious 
and  untiring.  Jake’s  horse  died  of  the  colic, 
bis  cow  of  the  distemper,  and  hi.s  pig  of  the 
measles.  The  supply  of  bis  table  grew  scan¬ 
tier,  and  his  creditors  clamorous.  Judgment 
after  judgment  was  entered  up,  and  execution 
after  execution  lodged  in  the  sheriff’s  haud.s. 
His  lands  were  still  greater  in  value  than  the 
amount  of  his  debts.  He  could  have  made  an 
agreement  with  his  creditors  for  a  mortgage, 
the  money  to  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
their  claims  ;  but  Jake  felt  an  uncouquerablc 
aversion  to  all  exertion.  True,  he  needed  but 
to  ride  to  the  attorney’s  and  have  it  arranged  ; 
but  his  horse  was  dead.  He  could  have  walked 
there,  but  next  week  he  would  borrow  a  con¬ 
veyance  ;  and  one  week  earlier  or  later  could 
make  but  little  difference.  At  length  his  cred¬ 
itors  let  the  law  take  its  way ;  and  in  the  Spring 
Jake  was  master  of  naught  but  bis  homestead 
and  the  curtiiage.  He  grew  thinner  and  thin¬ 
ner  ;  for,  after  grim-visaged  want  has  stared  us 
in  the  face  for  awhile,  wo  become  wonderfully 
assimilated  to  the  specter.  At  last  a  dinner- 
less  day  brought  on  the  crisis  ;  and  poor  Jake, 
sinking  into  his  arm-chair,  cursed  his  unlucky 
stars.  “  Nothing  ever  prospered  with  him ; 
bia  neighbors,  who  had  started  life  with  nothing, 
were  rich ;  while  he,  who  had  everything  at 
command,  through  his  perverse  luck,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  poverty.  He  could  not  .sec  into  it ;  it 
was  very  mysterious.  But  something  must  be 
done ;  he  would  see  what  he  could  turn  his 
band  to  in  the  morning.” 

So  Jake  lighted  bis  pipe,  and  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  the  infiucnce  of  that  vacuity  of  thought 
in  which  the  smoker  indulges,  and  miscalls  re¬ 
flection.  Presently  he  fell  into  a  gentle  nap, 
dreaming  of  huge  joints  of  roasted  meat  and 
savory  sauces,  placed  before  him  in  great  pro¬ 


fusion,  but  just  beyond  bis  reach.  Then  the 
viands  disappeared,  and  he  hud  a  vision  of  his 
grandfather,  who  told  him  that  in  the  orchard 
which  bod  been  sold  to  his  neighbor  Peosbloe- 
som,  was  buried  a  huge  jar  of  gold,  which  he 
had  hidden  there  during  .an  Indian  incursion, 
and  afterward  left  as  a  safe  deposit ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  away  by  on  apoplexy,  his  heirs 
had  never  been  the  wiser.  Then  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  vanished,  and  when  Jake  awoke,  the 
sun  had  again  arisen  and  was  peeping  in  at  the 
window.  The  loud  demand  for  breakfast  from 
his  inner  man  first  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
misery ;  then  gradually  his  dream  arose  to 
miad,  indistinctly  at  first,  but  at  last  vivid  and 
impressive.  “  But  of  w]iat  use  is  it  ?”’  said 
Jake  ;  “  three  months  since,  and  it  would  have 
saved  me  from  my  troubles;  but  now,  what  can 
I  do  ?  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  purchase  it 
back  ;  I  know  Peasblossom  will  not  sell.  Ue 
got  it  fur  a  song,  and  all  King  David's  psalms, 
played  by  the  royal  minstrel  himself,  could  not 
redeem  an  inch  of  it.  However,  the  next  time 
I  meet  him  I  will  a.sk  him  about  it ;  lam  re¬ 
solved  to  lose  nothing  for  want  of  exertion.” 

Now,  as  the  devil  would  have  it.  Pea-sblos- 
som  began  to  feel  extremely  uneasy.  True, 
Jake  was  not  growing  rich,  but  waxing  poorer; 
still  there  was  something  very  suspicious  in 
that  very  fact.  And  it  entered  into  Benjamin's 
noddle  to  conceive,  tliat  os  Jake  still  had  the 
homestead  left,  it  might  be  a  foundation  foi' 
future  acquisitions  ;  so  he  resolved  to  deprive 
Jake  of  this  last  resource,  if  possible. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Benjamin, 
taking  Jake  kindly  by  the  hand,  “  that  it  was 
due  to  our  old  friendship  that  t  should  lend 
you  some  aid  in  your  need.  I  had  your  orchard 
of  you  fur  a  trifle  ;  and,  although  honestly  pur¬ 
chased,  still  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  have  it 
for  a  small  advance.” 

“  What  I”  cried  Jake,  “  the  orchard  next  the 
garden?”  “Yes,  the  same,”  replied  Peasblos¬ 
som  ;  “  so  give  me  a  note  at  a  short  date  for 
the  amount,  and  a  mortgage  on  your  house  ns 
security ;  for,  Jacob,  I  have  a  family  to  pro¬ 
vide  for;  and,  although  I  am  of  a  generous 
disposition,  still  prudence  dictates  a  certain 
course.  So,  Jacob,  go  down  to  Fifn’s,  and  exe¬ 
cute  a  mortgage  on  the  house,  and  thou  shalt 
have  the  orchard.” 

Jake’s  eyes  twinkled  with  joy,  the  pot  of 
gold  was  already  in  his  greedy  grasp,  and  be 
actually  went  that  day  to  the  lawyer’s,  and 
signed  the  note,  bond,  and  mortgage,  and  took 
his  deed.  So  he  eat  himself  down,  and  devised 
a  hundred  ways  of  spending  his  money,  which. 
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alas  1  was  not  yet  his.  Early  in  the  morning 
be  intended  to  go  out  and  search  for  it,  and  he 
must  rest  after  his  hard  work.  Jake  awoke 
early,  and  felt  an  impulse  to  rise  and  com¬ 
mence  bis  search ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
hurry  ?  lie  had  a  few  dollars  yet,  which  had 
been  unexpectedly  paid  him.  “  The  more  hurry 
the  worse  speed.  Besides,  evening  would  be 
better  for  bis  work,  as  there  would  be  no¬ 
body  to  watch  him.” 

Jake  waited  till  evening,  and  still  the  same 
reluctance  to  bestir  himself.  “  The  gold  was 
safe  where  it  was,  and  he  could  get  it  when  he 
wanted  it.”  Day  passed  after  day  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  Jake  kept 
a  vigilant  eye  to  the  orchard  when  awake,  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  night.  At  last  Jake  began  to 
dig ;  but  the  work  went  on  slowly,  and,  as  the 
orchard  contained  a  couple  of  acres,  and  Jake 
knew  not  where  the  treasure  lay,  his  heart  grew 
faint.  Week  after  week  elapsed,  and  nothing 
could  rouse  Jake  to  vigorous  action  ;  his  note 
became  due ;  Peasblossom,  in  fulfillment  of  his 
plan,  commenced  suit ;  Jake  could  have  de¬ 
layed  it  by  attending  to  it ;  but  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  too  lazy.  Judgment  was  entered,  and 
execution  followed  ;  the  orchard  was  sold,  and 
the  house,  to  satisfy  the  balance  ;  the  overplus 
was-paid  to  Jake  ;  and,  without  a  roof  to  call 
his  own,  he  betook  himself  to  the  tavern,  and 
gave  way  to  deep  melancholy,  only  relieved 
by  eating,  drinking,  smoking  and  sleeping. 
The  shrewd  fellow  who  had  purchased  the 
orchard  suspected  something,  from  the  state 
in  which  he  found  it,  and  rested  not  until  he 
had  upturned  the  whole  soil,  and  satisfactorily 
solved  his  doubts. 

Love  was  now  called  in  by  the  devil  to  his 
aid.  A  fat  Vidow,  aged  forty  and  upward,  of 
large  person  and  income,  cast  amorous  glances 
on  Jake,  as  he  sat  at  the  tavern  window,  from 
her  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
Jake  was  not  iron  or  stone ;  and  if  he  had 
been,  the  ardent  glances  of  the  widow  would 
have  heated  him  red-hot.  As  it  was,  Jake  felt 
indescribable  longings  to  move,  aye,  actually 
to  walk ;  and  one  day,  fired  beyond  control, 
he  went  over  to  the  widow’s.  Fortunately, 
one  or  two  visits  so  overcame  the  retiring  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  fair,  that  Jake  was  the  happiest  of 
men,  save  in  the  necessary  trouble  and  fatigue 
be  was  put  to  in  promenading  with  his  lady 
fair.  This  did  very  well  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
then — shame  on  his  manhood — Jake,  buried  in 
an  oblivions  snooze  after  dinner,  forgot  love, 
honor,  the  vridow  and  her  money-bags.  Impa¬ 
tiently  did  the  fair  one  sigh,  fume,  scold,  rave : 

VoL.  Ill— 34. 


and  it  was  really  thoughtless  in  Jake  to  allow 
such  a  mass  of  inflammable  matter  to  become 
so  heated.  He  might  have  known  the  conse¬ 
quences.  A  rousing  box  on  his  ear  awoke  him 
from  his  slumbers.  Unhappy  Jake!  torrents 
of  expletives  rolled  around  him  like  lava  from 
a  volcano ;  heated  epithets  fell  upon  him  ;  and 
at  last,  like  Herculaneum,  he  was  completely 
buried  under  showers  of  invectives,  red-hot. 
and  reproaches  at  white  heat.  The  game  was 
up  ;  Cupid  and  Somnus  were  at  swords’  points, 
and  Cupid  quit  the  field. 

Jake  was  now  assailed  in  various  ways.  Land 
speculations  were  presented  to  his  imagination ; 
for  such  a  rage  possessed  the  good  people  of 
the  village  that  they  began  buying  up  all  the 
land  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  What 
they  bought  one  day,  in  farms  or  plantations, 
they  the  next  day  offered  at  auction,  nicely 
surveyed  into  building  lots ;  and  the  prices 
were  immense.  But  Jake  let  all  slip  through 
his  fingers.  He  had  a  keen  foresight  and  a 
good  judgment,  but  he  was  ever  too  lazy  to 
move. 

Then  his  brain  teemed  with  improvements  in 
various  useful  machines,  by  patenting  which 
he  could  have  made  great  sums ;  but  Jake 
never  had  resolution  sufficient  to  draw  up  his 
specifications. 

The  Prince  of  Darkness  strove  manfully 
against  the  inertness  of  Jake;  he  assaulted 
him  in  every  way — pride,  ambition,  patriotism, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside.  But  Jake  was 
impracticable.  The  devil  became  uneasy  ;  his 
disappointment  preyed  on  his  spirits ;  he  greu; 
thin,  pale  and  interniing. 

Never  before  had  he  been  so  puzded.  When 
he  bad  set  to  work  in  earnest,  be  had  always 
succeeded,  excep^in  one  case  ;  and  his  ill  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  Satan  attributed  to  the  malign  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mrs.  Job.  Eleven  months  of  the 
allotted  time  had  elapsed,  and  yet  Jake  was 
poorer  than  ever.  The  devil  began  to  despair ; 
melancholy  seized  upon  him ;  and  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  rapidly  falling  into  a  consumption.  He 
actually  indited  some  verses  in  the  Byron  vein : 

**  I  bare  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me.” 

He  went  about  like  one  distraught ;  he  would 
have  fallen  into  dyspepsia,  had  it  been  then  in¬ 
vented  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  never  shaved  him¬ 
self  without  experiencing  desperate  thoughts. 
I  know  not  how  he  could  have  existed  through 
the  last  and  still  unsuccessful  week  of  the  term 
of  probatiou ;  but,  musing  one  day  on  his  ap¬ 
parently  diminished  power  in  the  world,  and 
the  necessity  of  reviving  it,  he  bad  a  vision  of 
a  hoard  of  brokers;  and  the  devil  laughed  to 
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think  what  a  great  idea  it  waf<.  About  a 
century  afterward  he  put  his  Echeme  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York ;  and  he  has  since  had  ^no 
fear  for  his  dominion  in  the  world ;  for  he  drew 
up  his  specifications  in  terms  plain  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  ;  and  thus  it  stood :  “Buying  and  seliing 
stock  on  time.” 


CHA1T£B  T. 

Till  UASO  WORD  AND  HAEDKK  TASK— THB  DIML  RlSiaSS  HIS 
CASK. 

Our  narrative  is  drawing  to  a  close.  An  au¬ 
thor,  even  although  his  characters  be  fictitious, 
acquires  an  acquaintance  with  them  that  he  is 
loth  to  terminate.  We,  dealing  in  truth  severe, 
cannot  distribute  poetical  justice  to  our  char¬ 
acters,  as  the  critic  might  demand.  Poor  Su¬ 
san  never  could  forget  the  polite  gentleman 
who  wanted  her  to  write  her  name  in  his  pocket- 
book.  lie  became  the  god  of  her  idolatry. 
She  sighed  for  him,  and  sought  for  him  every¬ 
where.  If  a  carriage  passed  the  door,  she  e.v 
pccted  to  see  him  leaning  from  its  window ;  if 
a  stranger  arrived  in  the  town,  she  knew  it 
mutt  be  him.  At  all  the  village  gatherings,  she 
looked  but  for  him  ;  and  even  at  church,  the 
poor,  ignorant  creature  thought  he  might  be 
present.  Twice  or  thrice  she  detected  him  in 
the  heroes  of  fashionable  novels ;  but  they 
merely  fed  her  imagination.  She  once  went  to 
a  camp-meeting,  and  thought  she  saw  him 
there ;  and  he  might  have  been.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  year  elapsed. 

•  ***•* 

Benjamin  is  again  seated  by  his  fire ;  he  is 
wealthier,  and  more  hard-hearted  than  ever. 
His  eye  is  on  the  clock.  The  fatal  hour — is — 
past.  A  rap  at  the  door,  and  Benjamin’s  old 
visitor  enters  ;  but,  alas !  how  changed !  His 
cheek  is  hollow,  his  eye  is  dim.  He  says 
nothing — he  draws  forth  the  contract — he 
throws  it  into  the  flames. 

The  parchment  used  by  him  is,  of  course, 
fire-proof;  so  Benjamin  takes  it  out,  and  the 
devil  honorably  erases  Peasblossom’s  name,  and 
tears  off  the  seal. 

“  If  I  ever.”  he  said  solemnly,  “  undertake 

again  to  make  a  lazy  man  rich,  may  I  be - 

saiuted.” 

“  Cheer  up,”  said  Benjamin ;  for  men  with 
whom  all  things  prosper  are  great  consolers — 
“  cheer  up  ;  you  have  much  to  be  joyous  for.” 

“  True,”  replied  the  devil,  despondingly  ; 
“  hut  I  hoot  hem  foiled.  There  w  one  vice  I  cannot 
Tnanage — one  failing  too  stubborn  for  me  ;  and 
that  is — LAzncK.ss !” 

Our  story  is  finished.  If  there  is  a  moral  in 
it,  our  readers  can  apply  it  We  have  but  to 


dispose  of  our  dramatis  persoum,  and  lay  aside 
our  quill. 

Lazy  Joke  died  as  he  lived.  Pea-sblossom 
lived  long  enough  to  become  the  devil’s,  with¬ 
out  a  formal  agreement  The  devil  recovered 
his  cheerfulness  ;  and  Susan,  surviving  her  first 
love,  grew  up  to  womanhood,  was  married,  and 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 


GHOSTS 

The  time  was  when  children  shuddered  at  the 
word  ghost,  and  our  good,  careful  mothers  for¬ 
bade  stories  appertaining  thereto  being  told  to 
the  youngers.  Then  was  the  time  that  little 
ones  cried  in  the  dark,  and  the  ciders  felt  the 
very  roots  of  the  hair  rise  “  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine  ”  at  the  bare  recital  of  a 
ghostly  experience.  In  those  days  people  went 
to  the  theater  and  actually  enjoyed  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet,  and  took  every  word  he  uttered 
about  the  horrors  of  his  “  prison-house  ”  as  only 
a  matter  of  fact  relation  of  its  penalties.  Those 
were  wise,  virtuous  days,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  when  men  and  women,  and  the  priest,  also, 
in  the  pulpit,  might  endure  the  pungency  of 
warning  admonition,  by  citing  the  terrors  of 
the  supernatural. 

Times  are  changed  now ;  the  goryest  ghost 
has  ceased  to  be  a  bug-bear.  Seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing  now,  and  as  for  the  death-tick,  and  the 
Banshee,  and  the  White  Lady,  they  are  mere 
trifles ;  and  Wesley’s  rattling  and  thumping 
spirit  is  completely  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  rapping  spirits  of  the  present 
day.  People  see  spirits  thick  as  blackberries — 
they  take  hold  of  spiritual  hands,  (we  do  not 
know  how,)  and  have  licll  ringers  and  rappers, 
so  that  they  cannot  tell  which  is  the  street 
door  and  which  is  the  ghost.  Every  family  has 
its  medium.  Little  boys  talk  about  seeing 
spirits  and  hearing  them  as  coolly  as  they 
could  talk  about  a  top ;  and  little  girls  name 
their  dolls  after  little  children  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  whole  earth  seems  to  have  been 
invaded  by  a  perfect  swarm  of  spirits  “  thick  as 
leaves  in  Valambrosa,”  and  now  a  ghost  story, 
so  far  from  being  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness  and  re¬ 
freshing. 

The  following  story  from  our  London  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  sent  to  a  lady  of  this  city  with  the 
following  note : 

“  Thus,  O,  lady !  have  I  stretched  for  you  the 
cotton  warp  of  fact,  on  which  you  may  weave 
the  golden  threads  of  fiction  till  the  whole 
seems  gold.  And  though  I  faithfully  believe 
the  things  I  have  related,  yet  I  know  that  the 
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HupcTEtructure  to  be  built  by  you  will  be  more 
true,  and  impart  more  truth,  than  the  facts 
forming  its  foundation,  for  your  mind  is  in  good 
communion.” 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  writer 
is  what  is  technically  called  a  spiritualist.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  publish  the  article  as  at 
Grst  written,  believing  that  its  quaintness  will 
be  more  attractive  than  any  new  shape  into 
which  the  most  skillful  pen  might  mold  it. 
We  intend  to  give  several  incidents  of  the  kind, 
for  we  have  more  than  one  paper  on  hand,  be¬ 
lieving  that  amid  much  of  error  there  are  many 
grains  of  truth.  Then  there  is  the  fortune¬ 
teller  and  the  astrologer,  both  of  whom  must 
come  in  for  a  share  of  our  attention  in  these 
days  ot  credulity  and  daring  speculation : 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  BtXCH  HILL. 

BY  G.  C.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

Within  three  or  four  miles  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  road  into  the  city  passes  over 
Beech  Hill,  and  through  an  unincloscd  wood 
at  the  top.  The  hill  is  high,  the  forest  deep 
and  the  road  wild.  For  many  years  past  be¬ 
lated  travelers  taking  that  way  have  carried 
home  stories  of  strange  spectral  characters  met 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  generally  agreeing 
in  the  personal  descriptions  given  of  the  ghost.-. 
The  valley  below  remained  unmolested — it 
being  noticeable  that  spirits,  good  or  bad,  usu¬ 
ally  appear  in  high  places,  probably  because 
more  convenient  to  their  upper  homes ;  witne.ss 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  mountain  hamlet  of 
Prevorst,  the  mountain  regions  of  Oberlin’s 
parishes.  Mount  Sinai,  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  And  1  would  notice  the  late  supposed 
influx  of  knocking  spirits  in  the  level  country 
of  Western  New  York,  as,  if  true,  being  a  re¬ 
markably  low  condescension  to  the  ground- 
groveling  unbelief  of  our  latter  days. 

Well,  one  evening  a  Mr.  Rule,  the  father  of 
my  informant,  on  returning  home  on  foot,  over 
this  hill,  saw  something  which  rendered  him 
speechless  until  the  next  morning,  having 
meanwhile  refused  both  medical  attention  and 
food,  and  by  bis  manner  greatly  alarmed  his 
anxious,  watching  wife.  In  the  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  satisfactory  realities  of  the  material 
world,  seen  by  the  brave  and  encouraging  sun¬ 
light,  brought  him  to  his  speech,  and  then  he 
related  what  had  thus  aftected  him. 

At  the  infested  point  of  the  hill  there  had 
appeared  by  the  road-side,  rising  up,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  ditch,  two  forms,  not  over  three  or 
four  fee';  high,  with  wonderfully  attenuated 
bodies  and  wonderfully  large  heads.  Mr.  Rule, 
on  seeing  them,  felt  only  wonder  and  curiosity, 


to  gratify  which  he  approached  quite  close,  and 
found  them  to  be  of  horrible  aspect.  To  test 
their  quality  and  punish  a  hoax,  if  hoax  it  wa-s, 
be  struck  at  them  with  his  cane,  which  passed 
clear  through  them ;  aud  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  take  offense  or  to  feel  at  all  hurt — only 
glowering  horribly  as  before — his  nerves  be¬ 
came  greatly  disturbed  thereby.  At  this  in¬ 
stant  a  black  horse  leaped  out  of  the  woods  and 
across  the  ditch,  and  stood  before  Mr.  Rule. 
He  was  saddled  and  bridled,  the  reins  hanging 
loose  at  his  feet,  but  bad  no  rider.  Turning 
excitedly  from  the  hob-goblias,  the  man  struck 
violently  at  the  horse — the  cudgel  this  time 
meeting  flesh  and  blood,  and  inflicting  a  harsh 
blow.  The  animal  turned  and  dashed  again 
into  the  forest,  and  for  some  minutes  was  heard 
cra-shing  the  close  boughs  in  his  way  till  out  of 
hearing.  This  was  all— the  imps  were  gone, 
and  the  traveler  went  unmolested  home. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Rule’s 

wife  related  the  story  to  Mr. - ,  editor  of 

a  newspaper  at  Halifax  ;  whereupon  the  latter 
was  moved  to  tell  her  what  he  had  probably 
till  then  kept  a  secret  from  all,  (as  thousands 
of  such  occurrences  arc,  for  want  of  faithful  re¬ 
cipients.)  He  said  that  he  had  often  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  the  city  over  Beech  Hill 
after  nightfall,  and  that  every  time  he  had  done 
so  a  lamb  or  a  woman  had  run  all  the  way 
across  the  hill  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and 
sometimes  both.  O,  beautiful  and  compli¬ 
mentary  symbol!  We  slaughter  the  lambs,  we 
oppress  the  women.  Occasionally  we  give  the 
former  a  dog’s  protection,  and  we  greatly  boast 
of  the  poor  and  grudgingly  extended  protec¬ 
tion  which  our  stronger  muscles  of  flesh  enable 
us  to  render  to  the  latter ;  but  when  from  the 
higher  spheres  aid  is  sent  to  guard  us  from  dia¬ 
bolical  power,  it  is  not  the  angel  of  the  flaming 
sword,  nor  legions  of  angels,  but  the  spirits  of 
women  and  of  lambs  that  come  strong  in  all- 
pow^erful  innocence  1 

O, - !  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hali¬ 

fax  Aegis,  or  whatever  was  the  imposing  title 
of  thy  paper — by  what  sin  of  thine  against  in¬ 
nocence  was  this  Heaven-sent  protection  for¬ 
feited  ?  Something  thou  didst  certainly  do  to 
grieve  the  gentle  spirits  who  would  have  been 
thy  guardians. 

It  was  only  lately  that  one  night,  when  riding 
by  this  spot,  his  horse  turned  from  the  road 
and  dashed  over  a  precipice,  killing  his  rider 
and  burying  in  death  the  tale  of  how  it  came 
to  pass.  And  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Tam  O'Sban- 
ter's  marc,  a  tale  was  lost 

A  teamster  was  after  this  encountered  by 
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Mr.  Rule  at  the  dangerous  time  and  place, 
while  the  latter  was  traveling  on  horse-back. 
As  the  point  of  the  hill  was  being  attained  the 
teamster  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
company  there,  as  the  last  time  he  had  trav¬ 
eled  over  that  portion  of  the  road  a  very  black 
negro  had  come  out  of  the  ditch  and  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  road— a  very  black  negro,  and 
standing  without  motion  or  speech — which  had 
so  frightened  the  horses  that  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  drive  them  by,  and  had  to  return. 
As  he  was  telling  this  he  remarked,  pointing 
out  a  spot,  “  there’s  the  very  place  where  I  saw 
him.”  Immediately  the  horses  stopped.  No 
urging  or  coaxing  could  induce  them  to  move  ; 
though  both  means  were  patiently  and  long 
persisted  in.  As  Mr.  Rule's  l>east  showed  no 
fear,  it  was  thought  that  by  harnessing  it  in 
front,  the  others  might  be  made  to  go,  but  on 
being  tried  this  also  failed.  The  aid  of  some 
soldiers  quartered  near  there  was  called  in  and 
they,  with  the  help  of  their  own  horses,  tried 
for  hours  to  get  the  frightened  team  along,  but 
had  to  give  it  op,  and  it  was  not  until  day¬ 
break  that  the  poor  man  could  proceed  on  his 
journey.  There  was  nothing  seen  by  the  men, 
nor  were  any  of  the  other  beasts  affected,  and 
the  whole  thing  would  be,  by  superficial  minds, 
attributed  to  that  principle  in  horse-flesh  which 
causes  them  always  to  remember  and  recoil 
from  any  passage  where  they  have  before  en¬ 
countered  harm  or  affright ;  but  this  would  far 
from  suffice  those  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
daylight  obviated  the  difficulty,  and  that  the 
appliances  resorted  to  for  overcoming  their  un¬ 
willingness  were  such  as  iu  the  cases  supposed 
would  have  in  a  short  time  been  effectual.  And 
those  who  consider  it  rationally  will  not  find 
cause  for  any  fright  at  all  in  the  mere  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  natural  and  living  negro.  Beasts 
sometimes  see  specters  which  men  cannot ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  habits  of  the  cattle  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  who,  while  the  teen  are  having 
visions,  are  observed  to  show  excitement  and 
fear  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  who  at  other  times 
exhibit  the  same  manifestations  in  the  absence 
of  any  sight  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  near 
them  ;  witness,  too,  Baalam’s  Ass. 

The  last  occurrence  I  have  to  relate  of  this 
scene  is  the  most  striking.  John  Jones,  a 
bold  and  somewhat  irritable  man,  entered  a 
tavern  near  the  hill,  late  in  the  evening,  hav¬ 
ing  come  over  the  haunted  locality  on  his  way. 
The  night  was  dark  and  cold— at  least  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  to  have  been  so,  for  the  story  relates 
that  those  enjoying  the  good  fire  and  bad  whi.s- 
ky  of  the  bar  room  remarked  to  John,  on  ob¬ 


serving  him  go  straight  up  to  the  counter,  take 
a  solitary  drink,  and  then  prepare  to  depart, 
“  Why,  Jones,  you  are  not  going  out  again, 
such  a  night  as  this.”  To  this  he  replied,  as 
he  buttoned  bis  overcoat,  and  with  a  wild  and 
disturbed  air,  “  Yes,  by  G — ,  I’m  going  back  to 

Beech  Hill  to  have  my  revenge  on  that  d - d 

block  scoundrel  who  has  been  frightening  me.’’ 

John  Jones  went  out.  John  Jones  has  never 
written  to  bis  friends  since. 

Since  that  block  hour,  hide  or  hair  of  John 
Jones,  hat  or  coat  of  John  Jones,  papers  or 
pocket-book  of  John  Jones  have  never  been 
seen  by  mortal  eye.  Nor  can  we  add  piquancy 
to  the  tale  by  recording  even  that  some  soli¬ 
tary  traveler  near  the  haunted  hill  heard  at 
midnight,  with  standing  hair  and  chilled  blood, 
a  single,  high,  piercing  death-shriek  ringing 
through  the  cri.sp  air  and  echoing  through  the 
black  woods. 

O,  John !  the  innocent  spirits  of  lambs  and 
maidens  would  have  been  a  better  safe-conduct 
for  thee  on  that  nigiit  than  all  the  distilled 
spirits  of  the  Bonifaqe's  bar. 


THE  MYSTIC  SPELL. 

BY  1I.AKY  FOKREST. 

-  . .  tt  may  be  a  fiouof1~ 

A  tone  of  mufiic — Summer’s  eve— or  Spring— 

A  flower— the  wind — Ibe  ocean— which  shall  wound, 
Striding  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  uru  darkly 
bound.”  [Byron 

Oby  take  away  that  mournful  harp, 

And  never  atrike  its  chorda  again ! 

Oh,  liush  thee,  mother,  sing  no  mon*, 
lhat  softly  sweet  but  plaintive  strain  , 

Fur  ah  !  my  spirit’s  lyre  hath  caught 
Tlie  trembling  echoes  as  they  fell, 

And  with  its  thrilling  notes  awoke 
Within  my  soul  a  nameless  spell  1 
’Twas  ever  thus.  The  sweetest  tones 
Have  saddened  most  my  childish  heart, 

And  e’en  Uio  warble^l  songs  of  birds 
Have  caused  the  glistening  tear  to  start. 

Why  is  it,  mother,  tell  me  why 
Thy  boy  is  over  doomed  to  sigh 
When  rapturous  music  breathes  delight, 

And  joyous  song  ascends  on  high? 

0 !  must  I  weep  in  yon  bright  world. 

Where  seraphs  strike  their  harps  of  gold? 
Must  I,  alone,  sit  silent— sad— 

With  all  my  soul’s  deep  love  untold? 

Wliere  loud  hosannas  pealing  rise 
And  angel  wings  are  floating  nigh. 

Must  this  low-voiced  lyre  of  mine 
Forever  an  leolian  sigh  ? 

In  that  fair  land,  my  gentle  boy. 

Shall  every  tear  bo  wiped  away. 

Beyond  those  softly  beaming  stars 
No  evil  influence  shall  stray  ; 

But  gushing  music  evermore 
Ring  from  thy  harp’s  melodious  strings, 

Aa,  upward  borne  through  boundless  space, 

Thy  spirit  soars  ’mid  glorious  thiDgs. 
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Turre  is  much  sigaificancy  in  a  chair,  more 
than  the  incousidcrate  are  wont  to  suppose,  for 
the  progress  of  the  race  may  be  marked  by  the 
perfection  of  the  means  by  which  man  has 
contrived  to  raise  the  column  of  the  back-bone 
above  the  level  of  the  heels.  While  he  lay 
supine  upon  breast  or  back,  in  the  familiarities 
of  the  rude  cabin,  he  was  little  other  than  the 
serpent  which  had  introduced  the  tortuities  of 
falsehood  into  the  world,  and  robbed  man  of 
the  teachings  and  companionships  of  angels. 

The  savage  reclines  upon  his  heap  of  skins, 
much  in  the  style  of  the  more  luxurious  Turk, 
and  smokes  his  pipe  with  an  equal  gravity,  and 
looks  upon  woman  with  an  equal  contempt ; 
she  doing  the  drudgery  of  camp,  field  and 
household,  while  he,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase, 
or  the  perils  of  battle,  seats  himself  cross- 
legged,  with  the  arrogance  of  an  autocrat.  The 
Turk  has  recently  introduced  Yankee  rocking- 
chairs  into  the  harem,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
mode  an  immense  stride  in  civilization.  By 
putting  these  women  into  chairs,  raising  them 
above  the  cushion  and  the  formal  divan,  he  has 
sealed  the  destiny  of  the  crescent.  By  straight¬ 
ening  the  bock,  he  has  done  more  than  he  im¬ 
agined.  The  man  upon  the  floor  is  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  beast  in  his  lair  ;  raise  him  in  his 
unstudied  moments  to  the  dignities  of  a  chair 
and  he  springs  readily  into  action,  while  his 
head  is  less  prone  to  the  senses.  While  the 


Urientul  preserved  the  habit  of  reclining  rather 
than  of  sitting,  he  was  doomed  to  that  perpet- 
nal  state  of  elegant,  unprogressive  refinement 
consequent  upon  a  sumptuous  barbarism. 

Place  men  and  women  upon  chairs,  each  one 
by  himself,  and  a  great  advance  has  been  made. 
A  recognition  has  been  instinctively  awarded 
to  human  individualism.  Man  is  not  thence¬ 
forward  a  mere  gregarious  animal,  huddling 
with  his  fellows  for  the  sake  of  warmth  and 
protection,  but  be  sits  by  himself,  a  king  in  his 
own  right — self-elect  and  self-su stained  ;  gen¬ 
erating  his  own  atmosphere  of  heat ;  holding 
to  his  own  sphere ;  resting  on  his  own  throne  ; 
and  from  his  single  eminence  looking  aronnd 
him  for  his  own  elections — companioning  him¬ 
self  how  he  will,  frowning  down  defiance  upon 
his  fellows,  or  spreading  forth  the  genial  hand 
of  kindness  and  protection.  Indeed,  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  microcosm  of  the  universe  to  revolve 
in  his  or  her  own  sphere,  erect,  unelbowcd  and 
unclbowing.  The  chair  is  the  expression  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  just  as  the  tete-a-tete  tells  of  lov-/ 
ers,  and  the  sofa  of  familyism.  The  chair  ia 
unsocial,  while  the  sofa  is  eminently  suggestive 
of  comfort  and  geniality,  and  childhood  “  play-\ 
ing  horse”  over  the  arm. 

From  the  pile  of  skins  man  gradually  arose 
to  the  tripod,  or  “joint-stool,”  as  it  was  called. 

**  . Three  legs  upholding  firm, 

A  mossy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round  ;  \ 

On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat,  • 

And  sway'd  the  scepter  of  his  infant  realm.”  I 

The  transition  from  the  three-legged  stool, 
or  tripod,  to  the  sofa,  must  have  been  very 
slow  and  have  involved  ages  of  growth,  of 
luxury,  and  invention.  The  tripod  is  religious 
in  its  form — it  suggests  the  sacred  symbol  three, 
or  triangle,  the  simplest  figure  which  can  in¬ 
close  a  space.  The  priestess,  in  all  ancient 
forms  of  religion,  was  seated  upon  a  tripod — 
the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  became  inspired, 
and  uttered  her  God-imparted  oracles,  awaited 
the  presence  of  the  divine  while  seated  upon  a 
tripod.  This  shape,  primitive  and  simple,  is 
less  individual  than  religious,  inasmuch  as  its 
form  is  not  adapted  to  ease,  nor  calculated  to 
induce  thought  peculiar  to  the  hierophant 

The  old  fashioned  settle,  once  so  conspicuous 
in  the  kitchen  corner  of  our  great  farm-houses, 
where  the  huge  fire-place  occupied  nearly  one. 
side  of  the  room,  has  long  since  been  consigned 
to  the  side  of  the  giocery -store,  or  the  small 
space  occupied  by  the  country  post-office.  The 
settle  was  democratic,  but  the  chair  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  aristocratic. 
The  many  groups  might  be  collected  about  the 
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settle  or  settee,  (whioli  was  just  a  remove  pccts.  Governor  Carver  did  not  long  survive  bis 
higher,)  but  the  head  of  the  household,  the  hon-  appointment.  He  was  elected  on  the  11th  of 
orcd  guest,  would  be  conducted  to  a  chair.  November,  1620,  more  than  a  month  before  the 
Hence  the  chair,  leaving  the  person  intact,  con-  final  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He 
vcys  the  idea  of  exclusiveness.  died  in  April,  1621,  and,  according  to  Nathan- 

Our  object  is  not  to  write  an  essay  upon  iel  Morton,  an  original  copy  of  whose  work  is 
chairs  in  general,  but  upon  Pilgrim  chairs  in  now  before  us,  his  “  death  was  much  lamented, 
particular.  A  glance  at  the  chair  which  is  and  caused  great  heaviness  among  them,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  carries  us  there  was  indeed  great  cause.  He  was  buried 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  the  chair  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  with  m  much 
was  truly  symbolic  of  the  times.  Here  we  have  solemnity  as  they  were  m  a  tapacity  to  perform,  with 
that  which  upheld  the  goodly  form  of  the  first  the  discharge  of  some  volleys  of  shot  of  all  that  lore 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Massachusetts  arms.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  one  of  sin- 
Colony.  It  is  massive  in  shape, heavy  and  ser-  gular  piety,  and  rare  humility,  as  appeared  by 
viceable.  Chairs  of  this  kind  were  sacred  to  his  great  condescendency,  when,  as  this  poor 
the  head  of  the  family  in  the  decorous  days  of  people  were  in  gfeat  sickness  and  wcaknes.s,  he 
Pilgrim  life.  We  are  of  the  Pilgrim  stock  our-  shunned  not  to  do  very  mean  services  for  them — 
self,  and  know  it  would  have  been  a  daring  yea,  the  meanest  of  them.  He  boro  a  share, 
member  of  a  hou.sohold  who  should  presume  to  likewise,  of  their  labor  in  his  own  person,  ac- 
monopolize  “  the  chair  which  was  appropri-  cording  as  their  extreme  necessity  required, 
ated  to  the  patriarch  of  the  household.  We  who,  being  one  also  of  a  considerable  estate, 
remember  one  akin  to  this,  which  is  now  in  the  spent  the  main  part  of  it  in  this  enterprise,  and 
family,  (for  all  the  Pilgrim  chairs  are  upon  the  from  first  to  last  approved  himself  not  only  ns 
same  model,)  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  was  their  agent  in  the  first  transacting  of  things,  but 
graced  by  the  princely  shape  of  one  of  those  old  all  along,  to  the  period  of  his  life,  to  be  a  pious, 
royal-proud  men,  who  ranked  their  manhood  faithful  and  very  beneficial  instrument,  and  now 
above  all  time  and  place  and  office.  His  name  is  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  labor  with  the  Lord, 
was  Prince,  our  ancestor,  and  we  regret  we  His  wife,  who  was  also  a  gracious  woman,  lived 
have  no  engraving  of  the  “  Prince  Chair,”  with  not  six  weeks  after  him  ;  she,  being  overcome 
which  to  decorate  our  pages.  with  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  so  gracious 

Governor  Carver’s  chair  is  among  the  relics  a  husband,  likewise  died.” 
preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hull,  Plymouth.  It  is 
unquestionably  of  Dutch  origin,  having  that 
substantial  frame  and  broad-embracing  aspect 
which  distinguishes  that  rotund  and  genial 
people.  tVe  have  seen  chairs  of  the  same 
stamp  in  many  fine  old  Netherland  families. 

Indeed,  the  similarity  of  religion  had  loug 
endeared  the  two  nations,  and  the  Puritans 
of  England  unquestionably  learned  much 
from  the  refugees  driven  by  the  terrible  Alva 
from  the  Netherlands  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  were  ho.«pitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Christian  brethren  in  England. 

When,  at  length,  the  tide  of  persecution  drove 
the  Pilgrims  to  Holland,  they  were  twelve 
years  kindly  entertained  by  the  Dutch — no 
doubt  the  more  graciously  so  in  memory  of 
old  benefits. 

John  Carver  was  elected  Governor  upon 
the  deck  of  the  little  May  Flower.  The  first 
free  constitution,  drawn  up  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  a  little  band  of  exiles,  under 
a  stormy  Winter  sky,  tossed  by  a  frozen  sea, 
is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  example  of  a 
people  superior  to  circumstance,  and  tenacious 
of  principle  under  the  most  disheartening  as- 
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Here  is  a  whole  romaace  of  tender  love  and 
holy  duty,  sacrifice  and  courage ;  two  pure, 
beautiful  hearts  went  forth  to  the  unseen  rest 
in  this  same  “  godly  John  Carver  ”  and  his 
wife,  so  loving  and  so  “  gracious.” 

The  Winslow  chair  is  paneled  in  the  back, 
and  has  even  a  heavier  make  than  the  Carver. 
This  chair  came  over  also  in  the  May  Flower, 
as  the  property  of  Edward  Winslow,  who  seems 
to  have  been  well  esteemed  by  his  compeers. 
We  find  him  in  July,  IGtil,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party,  sent  to  negotiate  an  alliance 
with  the  great  sachem,  Ma.ssasoit,  which  was 
of  much  subsequent  benefit  to  the  Pilgrim.". 
He  was  likewise  sent  as  agent  to  England  for 
the  Plantation,  returning  thereto  in  1C24,  bring¬ 
ing  over  with  him  “  three  heifers  and  a  bull, 
which  were  the  first  neat  cattle  that  came  to 
New  England.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Edward  Winslow 
was  a  capable,  painstaking  man,  careless  of 
ease,  and  mindful  of  the  good  of  the  Colony. 
The  Pilgrims  were  solid,  hard-working  men, 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  their  power. 

Ill  1633  Bkiward  Winslow  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Colony,  and  for  several  8ucces.sivo 
years  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Governor, 
Thomas  Prince  having  been  elected  over  him 
in  1634.  Governor  Winslow  went  more  than 
once  to  England  for  the  good  of  the  Colony,  and 
was  able  to  render  them  efficient  service  abroad. 
He  was  three  times  elected  Governor,  and  final¬ 
ly,  in  1646,  at  the  time  the  seeds  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England  were  showing  a  goodly 
growth,  he  found  It  necessary  to  remain  there 
altogether,  to  the  great  loss  of  New  England. 

William  Brewster,  the  proprietor  of  the  third 
chair  of  our  article,  was  a  gentleman  of  much 
learning  and  authority  in  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  robust 
mind  and  elegant  carriage,  accustomed,  to 
courts,  and  well  versed  in  the  subtile  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  period.  lu  the  midst  of  all  this  he 
preserved  the  character  of  a  fraqk  and  honor¬ 
able  man  and  a  good  Christian,  in  times  when 
religion  demanded  something  more  than  a 
mere  name.  Governor  Bradford  has  left  be¬ 
hind  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  worth,  from 
which  we  make  a  brief  extract : 

“My  dear  friend,  William  Brewster,  was  a 
man  that  had  done  much  and  suffered  much 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Gospel’s  sake,  and 
hath  borne  bis  part  in  weal  and  woe  for  this  poor 
persecuted  church  above  thirty-six  years,  in  En¬ 
gland,  Holland,  and  in  this  wilderness.  He  was 
four  score  and  four  years  of  age  when  he  died.” 

Among  the  blessings  enumerated  by  the  good 
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Governor  as  having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  pious 
Brewster,  not  the  least  seems  to  be  that  be 
“  died  in  his  bed  In  peace,  amid  friends  who 
wept  over  him ;”  and  verily,  when  we  consider 
the  perils  and  hardships  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  in  so  many  countries,  and  in  both 
hemispheres,  it  isamarvel  that  such  was  his  fate. 

The  name  of  Brewster  is  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  annals  of  Plymouth,  as  may  be 
shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  records  pre¬ 
served  in  Pilgrim  Hall.  One  item  interested 
us  greatly,  in  which  it  seems  a  younger  Brews¬ 
ter  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  reprimand  of 
the  church  by  persisting  in  attentions  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Prince,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  parents 
of  said  Elizabeth.  Truly  the  Pilgrim  girls  give 
early  intimations  of  an  independent  and  rebel¬ 
lious  spirit. 

The  passer  down  Broadway  may  at  almost 
any  time  see  an  excellent  revival  of  the  Pilgrim 
chair  at  the  store  of  J,  C.  Cnmmerford.  They 
are  made  of  well-seasoned  oak,  and  are  tempt¬ 
ingly  spacious  and  inviting  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
our  Pilgrim  families  are  ready  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  so  good  a  model ;  although  we 
much  fear  onr  case-loving,  lu.xurious  Young 
America  will  esteem  the  straight  back  and  un- 
cu.shioned  seat  as  altogether  too  stiff  and  hard 
for  dainty  limbs.  It  might  not  be  amiss,  how¬ 
ever,  to  strengthen  the  back-bone  a  trifle  by 
means  of  the  Pilgrim  Chair  before  the  next 
Presidential  campaign. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

SECOND  PjtPER. 

“  Timeo  Danao$  <t<ma  fertniet.” 

A  iiiaHTT  question  is  at  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  South — a  question  not  involving 
the  perpetuity  of  our  national  existence,  nor  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  but  one  affecting  our 
business  interests,  our  domestic  quiet,  our  rela¬ 
tive  influence  and  position  in  the  confederacy, 
and  our  standing  before  the  world.  Having 
comparatively  a  stationary  population,  we  are 
brought  into  a  sectional  struggle  for  an  equal 
participation  of  government  power,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  already  more 
than  twice  our  number.  The  circumstances 
under  which  we  have  been  precipitated  into  this 
collision  are  such  as  have  naturally  excited 
strong  feeling  and  protluced  an  unyielding  te¬ 
nacity  of  purpose  on  both  sides.  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  this  inauspicious  crisis?  Can 
we  sustain  the  position  we  have  assumed  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Con.stitution  securing  to  us,  as  slaveholding 
States,  an  equal  voice  in  the  National  Legisla¬ 
ture,  however  small  our  proportional  numerical 
importance  ?  Can  we,  by  importunate  zeal  and 
persistent  clamor,  exact  compliance  with  our 
claims,  extending  somewhat  beyond  clearly 
defined  constitutional  guarantees,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  such  as  rest  upon  theoretical  and  construc¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  our  organic  national 
(Compact  ?  Constituting  less  than  one-third  the 
numerical  power  and  physical  resources  of  the 
natioh,  and  with  that  disparity  rapidly  and 
hopelessly  increasing,  is  it  prudent  for  us  to 
insist,  offensively,  upon  the  recognition  of  rights 
not  clearly  within  the  obvious  limits  of  our 
national  heritage?  Is  it  well,  by  raising  a 
doubtful  issue,  to  excite  the  sectional  animosity 
and  resistance  of  our  sister  confederate  States, 
who  have  the  unquestioned  ability  to  enforce 
their  own  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  our 
wisest  policy,  as  the  weaker  party,  to  arrogate 
no  questionable  power,  or  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
betrayed  into  no  precarious  position,  not  im- 
prcgnably  fortified  against  assault,  by  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  rea-son  and  justice?  These  questions 
are  forced  upon  our  .cognizance,  and  our  future 
history  will  furnish  their  solution,  whether,  as  a 
humiliated  and  perhaps  a  subjugated  people,  or 
as  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  man¬ 
liness  to  correct  our  own  errors,  sustaining  an 
honorable  fraternity  with  our  fedlow  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  and  sharing  with  them  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  world. 

Our  peculiar  domestic  institutions  are  mat¬ 
ters  nccp.s.Hai  ily  and  solely  under  our  own  juris¬ 


diction.  They  have  existed  in  their  present 
form  from  an'early  period  of  our  colonial  his¬ 
tory  ;  they  are  such  as,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  think  it  right  and  politic  to  per¬ 
petuate,  and  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  our 
decision.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  positions  of  diO'erent  classes  in  the  social 
scale,  the  distinction  of  races,  the  rights  of 
persons  and  the  rights  of  property,  have  ever 
been  themes  more  fruitful  of  visionary  specula¬ 
tion  than  of  practical  results ;  and  when  the 
multifarious  problems  involved  shall  have 
received  so  clear  a  solution  ns  to  command  the 
practical  acquiescence  of  the  human  family  we 
shall  of  course  participate  in  the  general  con¬ 
clusions,  and  conform  in  all  things  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  harmony.  In  the  mean  time  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  as  we  concede  to  others,  the  right 
to  execute  the  decisions  of  our  own  judgment, 
under  a  common  responsibility  to  the  Creator 
and  final  judge  of  us  all.  These  rights  we  have 
derived  from  no  civil  compact,  but,  as  members 
of  the  human  family,  inherited  them  in  the 
regular  chain  of  descent,  with  the  same  sanctity 
and  fullness  that  we  tread  the  earth,  breathe 
the  air  and  look  upon  the  heavens. 

In  the  organization  of  the  confederacy  our 
domestic  institutions  remain  unimpaired,  and 
the  only  conditions  imposed  are  such  as  pertain 
to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  several  parties 
in  the  confederacy  and  their  unity  as  a  mcm- 
Ijer  of  the  family  of  nations.  These  immunities 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  as  much  security 
and  repose  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  mor¬ 
tals,  whether  composing  a  liberal  government 
or  the  subjects  of  despotic  rule.  Temporary 
excitements  have  arisen,  and  fanatics,  both  at 
the  North  and  the  South,  have  taken  occasion 
to  push  their  Utopian  schemes  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  and,  in  solitary  instances, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rights.  Yet  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  maintained  inviolate,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  national  compact  have  been  a  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  and  material  prosperity  greater 
than  that  of  any  nation,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  But  suddenly  the  fountains  of 
the  great  political  deep  arc  broken  up.  The 
din  of  civil  war  is  heard  on  our  borders,  and 
demagogues  are  stalking  through  the  land 
talking  of  fraternal  carnage  and  a  disruption 
of  the  Government  with  as  much  volubility  as 
though  they  were  merely  questioning  the  taste 
of  their  tailor  in  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

**  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tred.” 

Our  present  humiliating  position  is  the  fruit 
of  acquiescence  in  the  wiley  schemes  of  poli- 
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ticians  playing  a  reckless  game  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  place  and  power.  And  we  have  mainly 
suffered  by  following  Northern  leaders,  whose 
desperate  circumstances  at  home  have  tempted 
them  to  betray  their  representative  trust  in  the 
hazardous  chance  of  securing  the  united  support 
of  the  South,  which  we  have  been  too  ready  to 
confer  upon  profligate  traitors  who  come  to  us 
proffering  specious  gifts,  which,  like  the  arch 
deceiver  of  old,  they  have  not  the  power  to 
bestow.  Our  own  statesmen,  however  astute  in 
scanning  the  political  horizon  for  the  dawn  of 
new  prospects  in  their  ambitious  course,  have 
usually  felt  too  much  responsibility  to  originate 
hazardous  scheme's  of  legislative  policy.  But 
Northern  empirics,  having  no  other  interest  in 
the  utility  and  perpetuity  of  our  patriarchal 
institutions  than  to  secure  its  temporary  alli¬ 
ance  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  have 
wantonly  urged  forward  measures  ostensibly 
for  our  advantage,  but  practically  tending  to 
our  ruin.  The  famous  twenty-first  rule,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  courteous  reception  of  petitions  to 
Congress  on  a  certain  subject,  brought  forward 
by  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  manifest 
breach  of  a  constitutional  provision,  changed 
the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
placed  us  in  the  false  position  of  resisting  the 
right  of  petition,  thus  arraying  against  us  a 
powerful  conservative  party  instead  of  the  few 
fanatics  we  had  hitherto  encountered.  The 
consequent  agitation  and  demoralization  of  our 
great  constitutional  phalanx  was  more  baneful 
to  our  cherished  institution  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  fanatics  for  all  time,  and  would  have 
resulted  in  still  greater  disasters  had  we  not 
appreciated  our  danger  and  demanded  its  re¬ 
peal. 

The  great  measure  for  extending  slavery  into 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  a  sacred  compact  of  our 
fathers,  under  which  we  are  now  suffering,  and 
a  speedy  and  manly  retreat  from  which  can 
alone  save  us  from  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  so  necessary  to  our  prosperity,  was 
brought  forward  and  sustained  by  three  schem¬ 
ing  political  gamblers  from  the  North,  playing 
a  desperate  game  with  the  Presidency  for  the 
stake  between  them.  The  game  was  brag; 
slavery  extension  was  the  venture  of  Douglas  ; 
his  two  antagonists  called  his  hand,  and  neither 
won  the  stake,  but  we  stand  committed  to  a 
forfeiture  of  both  honor  and  interest,  sure  to 
make  us  liankrupt  unless,  by  timely  commuta¬ 
tion,  we  rescue  ourselves  from  our  perilous 
position. 

The  assumption  of  these  Presidential  aspirants 
which  has  overthrown  them,  and,  by  our  com¬ 


plicity,  dishonored  ns  and  imperiled  our  rights, 
is  “  that  those  who  work  slaves  are  entitled  to 
an  equal  voice  in  the  national  legislation  with 
those  who  employ  free  labor,  however  great 
their  disparity  of  numbers.”  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  preposterous  7  Why  not  claim  for 
those  who  employ  Irishmen  an  equal  represen¬ 
tation,  regardless  of  numbers,  with  those  who 
employ  Germans  ?  or  for  those  who  raise  wheat 
with  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  1 
The  snare  in  which  we  have  been  caught  was, 
from  its  first  inception,  well  understood  by  the 
agrarian  Abolitionists,  who  dexterously  assisted 
to  weave  its  toils,  and  are  now  bagging  their 
game  with  exultant  glee  at  having  circumvented 
their  enemies.  When  the  measure  was  before 
Congress,  and  its  issue  depended  upon  the  aid 
of  a  single  vote  to  take  it  up  out  of  its  regular 
order  on  the  calendar,  Wentworth,  the  great 
anti-slavery  agitator  of  Illinois,  who  is  now 
denouncing  us  and  our  institutions  throughout 
the  West  as  the  contrivers  of  that  infamous 
mca.sure,  stepped  warily  forward  and  gave  the 
required  vote.  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  its  final  passage,  and  its  friends  were 
straining  every  eflort,  with  the  fearful  appre¬ 
hension  of  its  failure  by  an  adverse  majority 
of  one  or  two  votes,  Gcrritt  Smith,  of  New 
York,  who  has  done  more  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
anti-slavery  than  any  other  man,  silently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  excited  arena.  When  called  to 
account  by  his  friends  who  were  not  privy  to 
his  plans,  he  very  gravely  responded  that  “  it 
was  in  obedience  to  his  uniform  custom  to  retire 
to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.”  This  eminent  Aboli¬ 
tionist,  who  could  not  sit  up  after  his  usual  hour 
to  defeat  the  bill,  has  arisen  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  contribute  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  defeating  its  object 
and  overwhelming  us  with  the  ignominious 
reproach  of  having  violated  the  plighted  faith 
of  our  fathers,  and  given  a  practical  death-blow 
to  the  time-honored  policy  of  legislative  com¬ 
promises — a  policy  of  incalculable  value  to  us 
iis  a  minority  in  the  confederacy,  but  an  incum¬ 
brance  to  the  majority,  from  which  they  are  too 
happy  in  finding  themselves  peremptorily  re¬ 
lieved. 

Friends  of  the  South,  we  are  betrayed.  The 
artful  politicians  have  sold  us,  and  the  sneering, 
hypocritical  Abolitionists  are  binding  us  with 
green  wythes.  They  know  we  cannot  plant 
and  sustain  slavery  on  new  territory  against 
the  infuriated  determination  of  nearly  three 
times  our  number,  having  more  than  five  times 
our  available  capital.  They  exult  in  the  fact 
that  the  longer  we  protract  the  struggle  the 
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more  iurely  we  are  accompliehing  the  object 
of  their  labors.  Shall  wo  longer  gratify  their 
malicious  desire  T 

The  sooner  we  disabuse  onrselves  of  the  vain 
conceit  that  we  can  enforce  our  measures  upon 
the  North,  the  more  secure  shall  we  be  in  our 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  more  effectually 
shall  we  disarm  fanatical  aggression.  We  must 
take  council  of  ourselves,  of  those  whose  inter¬ 
ests  and  hopes  are  identical,  of  those  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  are  embarked  in  the  same 
boat,  and  whose  responsibilities  are  a  sure 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  trifle  with  their 
own  fate  and  ours  when  th«  beetling  rocks  are 
on  the  right  and  treacherous  sands  on  onr  left. 
Let  ns  be  no  longer  tantalized  by  selflsh  parti¬ 
sans,  whose  position  of  antagonism  to  their  own 
constituents  and  whose  double-tongued  dissim¬ 
ulation  to  satisfy  both  them  and  us,  should 
arouse  our  distrust  and  insure  our  manly  con¬ 
tempt.  In  the  language  of  the  Trogan  hero, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  “  I  fear 
onr  enemies  even  bringing  gifts,''  and  when 
they  proffer  their  gratuitous  schemes  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  securing  to  us  large  proportional  advan¬ 
tages  over  themselves,  I  would  scrutinize 
closely  to  see  whether  they  are  not  artfully 
smuggling  into  our  midst  a  “  Grecian  horse,” 
whose  belly  is  filled  with  armed  men  to  con¬ 
summate  their  cherished  purpose  by  a  univer¬ 
sal  carnage.  The  future  is  in  our  own  hands  ; 
shall  we  manfully  temper  our  purposes  and 
conform  onr  acts  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are 
environed,  or  shall  we  contribute  to  our  own 
humiliation  by  madly  exposing  ourselves  to  be 
crushed  by  an  irresistable  fate?  Men  and 
brethren,  it  is  time  for  ns  to  think. 

- - 
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What  tasteful,  useful  and  magnificent  furni¬ 
ture  is  to  the  walla  of  an  otherwise  cheerless 
mansion,  a  book  should  be  to  the  mind.  While 
it  supplies  amusement  in  the  reading,  it  should, 
at  the  same  time,  leave  something  upon  which 
the  mind  may  rest  and  grow  —  something 
which  shall  become  a  portion  of  its  furnishing, 
a  part  of  its  future  gallery,  its  halls  of  service, 
its  “prophet  chamber  upon  the  wall,”  no  less 
than  its  banqueting  room,  or.  it  may  be.  dormi¬ 
tory.  Such  books  are  rare,  but  this  record 
of  Dr.  Kane  is  one  of  the  few. 

Indeed  the  man  who,  amid  ioe  and  enow, 
built  up  the  aaime  of  three  of  hie  noble  follow- 
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ers,  and  left  them  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away  amid  the  snows  of  the  Pole,  where  their  re¬ 
mains  will  be  indestructable  till  the  great  resur¬ 
rection,  has  built  up  his  own  imperishable 
monument  in  this  simple  unostentatious  record 
of  his  toils,  sufferings,  indomitable  perseverance 
and  brave,  manly,  human  heart.  We  have  read 
the  book  with  tears  blinding  our  eyes,  and  with 
an  appreciative  glow  of  heart  for  the  man 
whose  exploits,  though  great,  show  him  still  so 
much  greater  than  all  he  has  achieved.  His 
virtues  are  all  so  unconsciously  revealed,  his 
never-failing  resources  so  peep  out,  as  by  acci¬ 
dent,  that  we  hardly  know  which  most  to  ad¬ 
mire,  the  brave  chivalric  sailor  or  the  tender 
fatherly  head  of  a  family,  which  looks  to  him 
as  to  their  only  hope. 

Dr.  Kane  has  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
man— fertility  of  expedient,  buoyancy  of  hope, 
an  unfiinching  self-reliance  which  sees  no  lion 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  no  impediment  to  noble 
endeavor.  He  is  brave  and  enduring,  cheerful 
and  religious ;  all  this  the  book  reveals,  and 
we  assert  it,  although  we  have  no  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  man. 

The  work  is  as  attractive  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
while  the  perils  recounted  are  tenfold  more 
terrible  than  the  sentimental  struggles  of  the 
great  hero  of  boydom.  Every  youth  should 
read  this  book  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  and  its  promptings  to  untiring  effort  and 
wholesome  manliness ;  our  Young  America  will 
be  made  better  by  the  reading.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  parents  and  school  children. 

Although  the  expedition  failed  in  its  main 
object,  that  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  it  still  indirectly  affords  a 
ray  of  hope  in  his  behalf.  If  this  party,  so  few 
in  numbers,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
poorly  provideil,  could,  by  fishing,  hunting, 
trapping,  netting,  aided  by  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  natives  of  this  inhospitable  region, 
survive  two  long  midnight  Winters,  with  the 
loss  of  three  only  of  their  number,  and  return  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  by 
means  of  boats  over  the  ice,  we  may  at  least 
hope  that  a  body  of  more  than  a  hundred  able- 
bodied  men,  better  provided  and  better  inured 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  may  do  even  more  than 
those  have  done. 

The  feet,  substantiated  by  this  expedition,  of 
an  open  sea,  with  a  rocky  coast,  inhabited  by 
myriads  of  marine  birds  and  abundant  in  the 
scanty  flora  of  the  North,  is  full  of  suggestive- 
ness.  Dr.  Kane  throws  out  the  not  improbable 
hint  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  known  to 
extend  to  Nova  Zembla,  here  circles  round  to 
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the  north,  and  carries  with  it  a  wanner  current, 
mffleient  to  keep  these  vast  waters  in  a  fluid 
state.  It  seems  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions 
of  Nature  by  whicka  limit  is  put  to  the  deadly 
power  of  cold. 

lie  has  proved,  also,  the  wonderful  capacity 
of  the  human  machine  to  resist  the  effects  of 
climate.  His  experience  in  this  way,  the  nu¬ 
merous  hints  and  modest  details  of  the  voyage, 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  future  navigators, 
while  its  effect  upon  the  growing  mind  of  our 
people  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary. 

IVhat  it  actually  accomplished  may  be  seen 
from  the  words  of  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  thus  notes  the 
points  of  his  operations,  in  a  brief  and  compre¬ 
hensive  summary : 

“  1.  The  survey  and  delineation  of  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland,  to  its  termination  by  a 
great  glacier. 

“  2.  The  survey  of  this  glacial  mass,  and  its 
extension  northward  into  the  new  land  named 
WathingUm. 

“  3.  The  discovery  of  a  large  channel  to  the 
north-west,  free  from  ice,  and  leading  into  an 
open  and  expanding  area  equally  free. 

“  4.  The  whole  embraces  an  iceless  area  of 
4,200.  miles. 

“  5.  The  discovery  and  delineation  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  forming  the  extension  northward 
of  the  American  continent 

“  6.  The  completed  survey  of  the  American 
coast  to  the  south  and  west  as  far  as  Cape  Sa¬ 
bine,  thus  connecting  our  survey  with  the  last 
determined  position  of  Captain  Inglefleld,  and 
completing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  bay 
heretofore  known  at  their  southernmost  opening 
as  Smith’s  Sound.” 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  giving  our 
readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  personal  narra¬ 
tive  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  here  is  the  description  of 
an  Arctic  observatory  and  its  appurtenances  : 

“  The  island  on  which  we  placed  our  obser¬ 
vatory  was  some  fifty  paces  long  by  perhaps 
forty  broad,  and  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
water-line.  Here  we  raised  four  walls  of  granite 
blocks,  cementing  them  together  with  moss 
and  water  and  the  never-failing  aid  of  frost. 
On  these  was  laid  a  substantial  wooden  roof, 
perforated  at  the  meridian  and  prime  vertical. 
For  pedestals  we  had  a  conglomerate  of  gravel 
and  ice,  well  rammed  down  while  liquid  in  our 
iron-hooped  pemmican  casks,  and  as  free  from 
all  vibration  os  the  rock  they  rested  on.  Here 
we  mounted  onr  transit  and  theodolite. 

“  The  magnetic  observatory  adjoining  had 


I  rather  more  of  the  affectation  of  comfort.  It 
was  of  stone,  ten  feet  square,  with  a  wooden 
floor  as  well  as  a  roof,  a  copper  fire  grate,  and 
stands  of  the  same  Arctic  breccia  as  those  in 
its  neighbor.  No  iron  was  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Here  were  our  magnometer  and  dip  in¬ 
struments. 

“  Our  tide-register  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
a  simple  pulley-gange,  arranged  with  a  wheel 
and  index,  and  dependent  on  her  rise  and  fall 
for  its  rotation. 

“  Our  meteorological  observatory  was  upon 
the  open  ioe-flcld,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards 
from  the  ship.  It  was  a  wooden  structure,  lat¬ 
ticed  and  pierced  with  augur  holes  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  fireely,  and  firmly 
luted  to  its  frozen  base.  To  guard  against  the 
fine  and  almost  impalpable  drift,  which  insinu¬ 
ates  itself  everywhere,  and  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  observation  of  minute  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  I  placed  a  series  of 
screens  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  surround  the  inner  chamber. 

“  The  thermometers  were  suspended  within 
the  central  chamber ;  a  pane  of  glass  permitted 
the  light  of  onr  lanterns  to  reach  them  from  a 
distance,  and  a  lens  and  eye-glass  were  so  fixed 
as  to  allow  us  to  observe  the  instruments  with¬ 
out  coming  inside  the  screens.  Their  sensibility 
was  such  that  when  standing  at  4(P  and  50° 
below  zero  the  mere  approach  of  the  observer 
caused  a  perceptible  rise  of  the  column.  One 
of  them,  a  three-feet  spirit  standard  by  Talia- 
bue,  graduated  to  70°  minus,  was  of  sufiiciently 
extended  register  to  be  read  by  rapid  inspec¬ 
tion  to  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  influence  of 
winds  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  neutralize ; 
but  I  endeavored  to  make  the  exposure  to  them 
so  uniform  as  to  give  a  relative  result  for 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  We  were  well 
supplied  with  thermometers  of  all  varieties.” 

THE  SEA.  or  ICB. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Great  Glacier  the 
explorers  were  astoniidicd  and  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  certain  fantastic  formations 
of  sandstone  ;  but  the  glacier  overtopped  them 
all,  and  here  is  Dr.  Kane’s  description : 

“  1  was  still  more  struck  with  another  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
my  halting  gp:t>und  beyond  Sunny  Gorge,  to 
the  north  of  latitude  79°.  A  single  cliff  of 
green  stone,  marked  by  the  slaty  limestone 
that  once  incased  it,  rears  itself  from  a  crumbled 
base  of  sandstones,  like  the  boldly-chiselled 
rampart  of  an  ancient  city.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
has  worn  its  way  among  the  ruins,  there  stands 
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a  Bolitary  column  or  minaret-tower,  as  sharply  less  than  that  of  Anstralia  from  its  northern  to 
finished  as  if  it  had  been  cast  for  the  Place  its  southern  cape. 

Vendome.  Yet  the  length  of  the  shaft  alone  is  “  Imagine  now  the  center  of  such  a  conti- 
four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a  nent,  occnpied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent 
plinth  or  pedestal  itself  two  hundred  and  eighty  by  a  deep  unbroken  sea  of  ice,  that  gathers  pe- 
feet  high.  rennial  increase  from  the  water-shed  of  vast 

“  I  remember  well  the  emotions  of  my  party  snow-covered  mountains  and  all  the  precipita- 
as  it  first  broke  upon  our  view.  Cold  and  sick  tions  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  own  surface, 
as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it,  which  Imagine  this,  moving  on  like  a  great  glacial 
may  have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  river,  seeking  outlets  at  every  fiord  and  valley, 
scarcely  suggests  the  imposing  dignity  of  this  rolling  icy  cataracts  into  the  Atlantic  and 
magnificent  landmark.  Those  who  arc  happily  Greenland  Seas,  and,  having  at  last  reached  the 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Tenneyson,  and  northern  limit  of  land  that  has  borne  it  up, 
have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  soli-  pouring  out  a  mighty  frozen  torrent  into  un- 
tudes  of  a  wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  im-  known  Arctic  space. 

pulse  that  inscribed  the  scene  with  his  name.  “  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we  must  form 
“  Still  beyond  this  comes  the  archipelago  a  just  conception  of  a  phenomenon  like  this 
which  bears  the  name  of  our  brig,  studded  with  Great  Glacier.  I  had  looked  in  my  own  mind 
the  names  of  those  on  board  who  adhered  to  for  such  an  appearance  should  I  ever  be  fortu- 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition ;  and  at  its  nate  enough  to  roach  the  northern  coast  of 
eastern  cape  spreads  out  the  Great  Glacier  of  Greenland,  but  now  that  it  was  before  me  I 
Humboldt  My  recollections  of  this  glacier  are  could  hardly  realize  it  I  had  recognized,  in 
very  distinct  The  day  was  beautifully  clear  my  quiet  library  at  home,  the  beautiful  analo- 
on  which  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  have  a  number  of  gies  which  Forbes  and  Studer  have  developed 
sketches  made  as  we  drove  along  in  view  of  its  between  the  glacier  and  the  river  ;  but  I  could 
magnificent  face.  They  disappoint  me,  giving  not  comprehend  at  first  this  great  substitution 
too  much  white  surface  and  badly-fading  dis-  of  ice  for  water. 

tances  —  the  grandeur  of  the  few  bold  and  “  It  was  slowly  that  the  conviction  dawned 
simple  lines  of  nature  being  almost  entirely  on  me  that  I  was  looking  upon  the  counterpart 
lost.  of  the  great  river  system  of  Arctic  Asia  and 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  better  by  florid  dc-  America.  Yet  here  were  no  water-feeders  from 
scription.  Men  only  rhapsodize  about  Niagara  the  south.  Every  particle  of  moisture  had  its 
and  the  ocean.  My  notes  speak  simply  of  the  origin  within  the  polar  circle,  and  had  been 
‘  long  ever-shining  line  of  cliff,  diminished  to  a  converted  into  ice.  There  were  no  vast  allu- 
well-pointed  wedge  in  the  perspective  and,  vions,  no  forest  or  animal  traces  borne  down  by 
again,  of  '  the  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping  liquid  torrents.  Here  was  a  plastic,  moving, 
in  a  long  carve  from  the  low  interior,  the  semi-solid  mass,  obliterating  life,  swallowing 
facets  in  front  intensely  illuminated  by  the  rocks  and  islands,  and  plowing  its  way  with  ir^ 
sun.’  But  this  line  of  cliff  rose  in  solid  glassy  resistible  march  through  the  crust  of  an  invest- 
wall  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water-level,  ing  sea.” 

with  an  unfathomable  depth  below  it ;  and  its  the  opejt  polar  sea. 

curved  face,  sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  The  discovery  of  the  Iceless  Sea,  still  further 
Agassiz  to  Cape ’Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown  north,  was  made  by  a  party  in  charge  of  Wil- 
space  at  not  more  than  a  single  day’s  railroad  liam  ^lorton ;  and  the  utmost  point  which  he 
travel  from  the  Pole.  The  interior  with  which  attained,  and  from  which  he  looked  in  wonder 
It  communicated,  and  from  which  it  issued,  upon  a  new  world  of  waters,  appears  on  Dr. 
was  an  unsurveyed  mer  de glace,  an  ice-ocean,  to  Kane’s  new  map  ns  Cape  Constitution,  and  is 
the  eye  of  boundless  dimensiona  the  northern  point  of  the  new  land  extending 

“  It  was  in  full  sight — the  mighty  crystal  south-westwardly  to  the  Great  Glacier,  and 
bridge  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  called  Washington.  But  upon  a  subject  of  such 
America  and  Greenland.  I  say  continents ;  for  exciting  interest  as  this  new  ocean,  we  will  let 
Greenland,  however  insulated  it  may  ultimate-  our  author  speak  in  his  own  manly  way  : 
ly  prove  to  be,  is  in  mass  strictly  continental.  “  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight  as  he 
Its  least  possible  axis,  measured  from  Cape  stood  at  this  termination  of  his  journey,  look- 
Farewell  to  the  line  of  this  glacier,  in  the  neigh-  ing  out  upon  the  great  waste  of  waters  before 
borhood  of  the  80th  parallel,  gives  a  length  of  him.  Not  a  ‘  speck  of  ice,’  to  use  his  own 
more  than  twelve  hundred  mile',  uot  materially  words,  could  be  seen.  There,  from  a  bight  of 
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four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  com¬ 
manded  a  horizon  of  almost  forty  miles,  his 
ears  were  gladdened  with  the  novel  music  of 
dashing  waves ;  and  a  surf,  breaking  in  among 
the  rocks  at  his  feet,  stayed  his  further  progress. 

“  Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmise.  The  high 
ridges  to  the  north-west  dwindled  off  into  low 
blue  knobs,  which  blended  finally  with  the  air. 
Horton  called  the  cape  which  baffled  his  labors 
after  his  commander,  but  I  have  given  it  the 
more  enduring  name  of  Cape  Constitution. 

“  The  homeward  journey,  as  it  was  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  bis  survey  and  developed 
no  new  facts,  I  need  not  give.  But  I  am  reluc¬ 
tant  to  close  my  notice  of  this  discovery  of  an 
open  sea  without  adding  that  the  details  of  Mr. 
Morton's  narrative  harmonized  with  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  all  our  party.  1  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  here  the  causes  or  conditions  of  this 
phenomenon.  How  far  it  may  extend,  whether 
it  exists  simply  as  a  feature  of  the  immediate 
region  or  as  part  of  a  great  and  unexplored 
area  communicating  with  a  polar  basin,  and 
what  may  be  the  argument  in  favor  of  one  or 
the  other  hypothesis,  or  the  explanation  which 
reconciles  it  with  established  laws,  may  be 
questions  for  men  skilled  in  scientific  deduc¬ 
tions.  Mine  has  been  the  more  bumble  duty  of 
recording  what  we  saw.  Coming  as  it  did,  a 
mysterious  fluidity  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains 
of  solid  ice,  it  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
emotions  of  the  highest  order ;  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  man  among  us  who. did  not 
long  for  the  means  of  embarking  upon  its 
bright  and  lonely  waters.  But  be  who  may  be 
content  to  follow  our  story  for  the  next  few 
months  will  feel,  as  we  did,  that  a  controlling 
necessity  made  the  desire  a  fruitless  one. 

“  An  open  sea  near  the  Pole,  or  even  an  open 
polar  basin,  has  been  a  topic  of  theory  for  a 
long  time,  and  has  been  shadowed  forth  to 
some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  discoveries. 
As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Barentz,  in  1596, 
without  referring  to  the  earlier  and  more  un¬ 
certain  chronicles,  water  was  seen  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  northernmost  cape  of  Novnia  Zem- 
lia ;  and,  until  its  limited  extent  was  deflned 
by  direct  observation,  it  was  assumed  to  be  the 
sea  itself.  The  Dutch  fishermen  above  and 
around  Spitzbergen  pushed  their  adventurous 
cruises  through  the  ice  into  open  spaces  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  and  form  with  the  season  and  the 
winds  ;  and  Dr.  Scoreshy,  a  venerated  author¬ 
ity,  alludes  to  such  vacancies  in  the  floe  as 
pointing  in  argument  to  a  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  from  the  north,  inducing  open  water  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole.  Baron  Wrangell, 


when  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Arctic  Asia, 
saw,  as  he  thought,  a  ‘  vast,  illimitable  ocean,’ 
forgetting  for  the  moment  how  narrow  are  the 
limits  of  human  vision  on  a  sphere.  So,  still 
more  recently.  Captain  Penny  proclaimed  a  sea 
in  Wellington  Sound,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  has  since  left  his  frozen 
ships ;  and  my  predecessor.  Captain  Inglefield, 
from  the  mast-head  ot  his  little  vessel,  an¬ 
nounced  an  ‘  open  polar  basin  ’  but  fifteen  miles 
off  from  the  ice  which  arrested  our  progress  the 
next  year. 

“All  these  illusory  discoveries  were  no  doubt 
chronicled  with  perfect  integrity  ;  and  it  may 
seem  to  others,  as  since  I  have  left  the  field  it 
sometimes  does  to  myself,  that  my  own,  though 
on  a  larger  scale,  may  one  day  pass  within  the 
same  category.  Unlike  the  others,  however, 
that  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  an  open  sea 
has  been  traveled  for  many  miles  along  its 
coast,  and  was  viewed  from  an  elevation  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  still  without  a  limit, 
moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  of  ice,  and  dash¬ 
ing  in  surf  against  a  rock-bound  shore. 

“It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  facts 
which  connect  themselves  with  this  discovery — 
the  melted  snow  upon  the  rocks,  the  crowds  of 
marine  birds,  the  limited  but  still  advancing 
vegetable  life,  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  water — not  to  be  struck  with  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  milder  climate  near  the 
Pole.  To  refer  them  all  to  the  modification  of 
temperature  induced  by  the  proximity  of  open 
water,  js  only  to  change  the  form  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  leaves  the  inquiry  unsatisfied,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  open  water  ? 

“  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon 
such  a  discussion.  There  is  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  at  a  time  within  historical  and  even 
recent  limits  the  climate  of  this  region  was 
milder  than  it  is  now.  I  might  base  this  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  fact,  abundantly  developed  by  our 
expedition,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  the  coast 
line ;  but,  independently  of  the  ancient  beaches 
and  terraces,  and  other  geological  marks, 
which  show  that  the  shore  has  risen,  the  stone 
huts  of  the  natives  are  found  scattered  along 
the  line  of  ihe  bay  in  spots  now  so  fenced  in  by 
ice  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  hunt, 
and  of  course  of  habitation  by  men  who  rely  on 
it  for  subsistence. 

“  Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  favorite 
hunting-grounds  near  open  water.  At  Rensse¬ 
laer  Harbor,  called  by  the  natives  AuneUok,  or 
the  Thawing  Place,  we  met  with  huts  in  quite 
tolerable  preservation,  with  the  stone  pedestals 
still  standing  which  used  to  sustain  the  carcases 
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of  the  captured  seals  and  walrua  Sunny  Gk>rge 
and  a  large  indentation  in  Dallas  Bay,  which 
bears  the  Esquimaux  name  of  the  Inhabited 
Place,  showed  us  the  remains  of  a  village, 
surrounded  by  the  bones  of  seals,  walrus  and 
whales,  all  now  cased  in  ice.  In  impressive 
connection  with  the  same  facts,  showing  not 
only  the  former  extension  of  the  Esquimaux 
race  to  the  higher  north,  but  the  climatic 
changes  which  may  perhaps  be  still  in  progpress 
there,  is  the  sledge-runner  which  Mr.  Morton 
saw  on  the  shores  of  Morris  Bay,  in  latitude 
81‘3.  It  was  made  of  the  bone  of  a  whale  and 
aorked  out  with  skillful  labor. 

“  In  this  recapitulation  of  facts  I  am  not  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  question  of  a  warmer  climate 
impressed  upon  this  region  in  virtue  of  a  physi¬ 
cal  law  which  extends  the  isotherms  toward  the 
Pole.  Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  which  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  may  exert  on  the  temperature  of  these 
fhr  northern  regions.  There  is  at  least  one 
man,  an  officer  in  the  same  service  with  myself, 
and  whose  scientific  investigations  do  it  honor, 
with  whom  I  am  content  to  leave  that  discus¬ 
sion.  But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
those  whose  opportunities  facilitate  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  may  not  be  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
traced  already  to  the  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
is  deflected  by  that  peninsula  into  the  space 
around  the  Pole.  It  would  require  a  change 
in  the  mean  Summer  temperature  of  only  a  few 
degrees  to  develop  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
open  water.  The  conditions  which  define  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  and  the  limits  of  the 
glacier  formation  may  have  certainly  a  proxi¬ 
mate  application  to  the  problem  of  such  water 
spaces  near  the  Pole.” 

We  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
for  much  that  is  interesting  and  spirit-stirring, 
which  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  us  to 
quote.  But  we  must  give  the  writer's  account 
of  the  leaving  of  the  ship,  which  hod  been  built 
for  a  different  purpose,  but  which  had  done  for 
our  adventurers  stalwart  service,  and  now  re¬ 
mains  ice-ribbed  and  solitary  in  that  vast  and 
echoless  region,  with  the  sea-bird  wheeling 
about  her  dismantled  deck,  and  the  polar  raven 
flapping  her  ominous  wings  above  the  silent 
mast.  It  has  carried  our  stars  and  stripes 
further  north  than  any  other  flag  had  ever  been 
borne,  and  that  is  glory  enough  for  one  ship. 

Twenty  one  long  and  dreary'  months  have 
passed  away,  and  the  poor  vessel,  already  half 
cut  up  and  tom  to  pieces  to  afford  faci,  must  be 
abandoned ;  and  there  Is  an  attempt  to  be 
cheerful  in  the  commander’s  description  of  the 


parting  scene  which  to  us  seems  very  touch¬ 
ing: 

“  Our  last  farewell  to  the  brig  was  made  with 
more  solemnity.  The  entire  ship’s  company 
was  collected  in  one  dismantled  Winter-cham¬ 
ber  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial.  It  was 
Sunday.  Our  moss  walls  had  been  tom  down, 
and  the  wood  that  supported  them  burned. 
Our  beds  were  off  at  the  boats.  The  galley  was 
unfurnished  and  cold.  Everything  about  the 
little  den  of  refuge  was  desolate. 

“  We  read  prayers  and  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible ;  and  then,  all  standing  silently  round,  I 
took  Sir  John  Franklin’s  portrait  from  its  frame 
and  cased  it  in  an  India  rubber  scroll.  I  next 
read  the  reports  of  inspection  and  survey  which 
had  been  made  by  the  several  commissions 
organized  for  the  purpose,  all  of  them  testifying 
to  the  necessities  under  which  I  was  about  to 
act  I  then  addressed  the  party ;  I  did  not 
affect  to  disguise  the  difficulties  that  were  before 
us  ;  but  I  assured  them  that  they  could  all  he 
overcome  by  energy  and  subordination  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  that  the  thirteen  hundred  miles  of 
ice  and  water  that  lay  between  us  and  North 
Greenland  could  be  traversed  with  safety  for 
most  of  us,  and  hope  for  all.  I  added,  that  as 
men  and  messmates,  it  was  the  duty  of  us  all, 
enjoined  by  gallantry  as  well  as  religion,  to 
postpone  every  consideration  of  self  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  that  this 
must  be  regarded  by  every  man  and  under  all 
circumstances  as  a  paramount  order.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  told  them  to  think  over  the  trials  we 
had  all  of  us  gone  through,  and  to  remember 
each  man  for  himself  how  often  an  nnseen 
Power  had  rescued  him  in  peril,  and  I  admon¬ 
ished  them  still  to  place  reliance  upon  Him  who 
could  not  change. 

“  I  was  met  with  a  right  spirit  After  a  short 
conference  an  engagement  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  officers,  and  brought  to  me  with  the 
signatures  of  all  the  company  without  an  ex¬ 
ception.  It  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘  SxooxD  GaiNnu  Emomoit,  1 
Brio  Avvaucm,  May  20,  1856.  J 

"'The  nndmixned,  being  conTlnced'of  the  impoui- 
bility  of  the  libention  of  the  brig,  and  equally  eoDTineed 
of  the  impoasibility  of  remaining  in  the  ice  a  third  Winter, 
do  fervently  concur  with  the  commander  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  south  by  means  of  boats. 

“  ‘  Knowing  the  trials  and  hardships  which  are  before 
us,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  anion,  harmony  and  disci¬ 
pline,  we  have  determined  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  expe¬ 
dition  and  our  sick  comrades,  and  to  do  all  that  we  can, 
as  true  men,  to  advance  the  objects  in  view. 

“  ‘  HRswr  Brooks,  J.  Wsu.  Wilson, 
"‘Jamrs  McGart,  AuoeBONSAix, 

"  ‘  Georor  Rilst,  J.  J.  Haves, 

Wh.  Hortor,  Acqcsi  Sontag, 

‘“C.  Ohiser,  &c.,  kc.’ 
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“  1  had  prepared  a  brief  memorial  of  the  con- 
siderationa  which  juatifled  our  abandonment  of 
the  Teaael,  and  had  read  it  aa  part  of  my  ad- 
dreaa.  I  now  fixed  it  to  a  stanchion  near  the 
gangway,  where  it  must  attract  the  notice  of 
any  who  might  seek  ua  hereafter,  and  stand 
with  them  as  my  vindication  for  the  step,  in 
case  we  should  be  overtaken  by  disaster.  It 
closed  with  these  words : 

“  ‘  I  regard  the  abanilonmcnt  of  the  brig  aa  ineritable. 
We  have  by  actual  inapeotion  but  thirty-iix  days  provi¬ 
sions,  and  a  careful  survey  shows  that  we  cannot  cut  more 
firewood  without  rendering  our  craft  unseaworthy.  A 
third  Winter  would  force  us,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
starvation,  to  resort  to  Esquimaux  bahits,  and  give  up  all 
hope  of  remaining  by  the  vessel  and  her  resources.  It 
would  therefore  in  no  manner  advance  the  search  after  iiir 
John  Franklin. 

“  *  Under  any  circumstances,  to  remain  longer  would  be 
destructivo  to  those  of  our  little  party  who  have  already 
suffered  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate  and  its 
tendencies  to  disease.  Scurvy  has  enfsebled  more  or  less 
every  man  in  the  expedition  ;  and  an  anomalous  spasmodic 
disorder,  allied  to  tetanus,  has  cost  us  the  life  of  two  of  our 
most  prized  comrades. 

“  ‘  I  hope.  Slaking  on  the  part  of  my  companions  and 
myself,  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  ought  to  do  to 
prove  our  tenacity  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  we  have  undertaken.  This  attempt  to  escape  by 
crossing  the  southern  ice  on  sledges  is  regarded  by  me  as 
an  imperative  duty — the  only  means  of  saving  ourselves 
and  preserving  the  laboriously  earned  results  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  E.  K.  KANE,  Com.  Grinnell  Expedition.* 

‘i‘ Anv Axes,  RaNSSBLAiB  Bar,  Ifay  20, 1866.’ ” 

“  We  then  went  upon  deck ;  the  fiags  were 
hoifited  and  hauled  down  again,  and  our  party 
walked  once  or  twice  around  the  brig,  looking 
at  her  timbers  and  exchanging  comments  upon 
the  scars  which  reminded  them  of  every  stag^ 
of  her  disraantilng.  Our  figure-head — the  fair 
Augusta,  the  little  blue  girl,  with  pink  cheeks, 
who  had  lost  her  breast  by  ap  iceberg  and  her 
nose  by  a  nip  off  Bedeviled  Beach — was  taken 
from  our  bows  and  placed  aboard  the  Hope. 
‘  She  is,  at  any  rate,  wood,’  said  the  men,  when 
I  hesitated  about  giving  them  the  additional 
burden  ;  ‘  and  if  we'  cannot  carry  her  far,  we 
can  burn  her.’ 

“  No  one  thought  of  the  mockery  of  cheers ; 
we  had  no  festival-liquor  to  mislead  our  per¬ 
ception  of  the  real  state  of  things.  When  all 
hands  were  quite  ready,  we  scrambled  off  over 
the  ice  together,  much  like  a  gang  of  stevedores 
going  to  work  over  a  quay  full  of  broken  cargo. 

“  On  reaching  the  boats,  the  party  were  reg¬ 
ularly  mustered,  and  divided  between  the  two. 
A  rigid  inspection  was  had  of  every  article  of 
personal  equipment  Each  man  had  a  woolen 
nnderdress  and  an  Esquimaux  suit  of  fur  cloth¬ 
ing — kapetah,  nessak,  and  nannooke  complete, 
with  boots  of  our  own  make  ;  that  is  to  say. 


one  pair  of  canvas  faced  with  walrus-hide,  and 
another  inside  made  of  the  cabin  Brussels  car¬ 
pet  In  addition  to  this,  each  carried  a  rue- 
raddy  adjusted  to  fit  him  comfortably,  a  pair 
of  socks  next  his  skin,  and  a  pair  of  large  gog¬ 
gles  for  snow-blindness,  made  Esquimaux  fash¬ 
ion  by  cutting  a  email  slit  in  a  piece  of  wood. 
Some  of  us  had  gutta  percha  masks  fitting 
closely  to  the  face,  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
domino  ;  but  these  were  still  less  favorable  to 
personal  appearance  than  the  'goggles.  The 
provision-bags  and  other  stores  were  numbered, 
and  each  man  and  officer  had  his  own  bag  and 
a  place  assigned  for  it  to  prevent  confusion  in 
rapid  stowing  and  unstowing. 

“  Eixcluding  four  sick  men,  who  were  unable 
to  move,  and  myself,  who  bad  to  drive  the  dog- 
team  and  serve  as  common  carrier  and  courier, 
we  numbered  but  twelve  men — which  would 
have  given  six  to  a  sledge,  or  too  few  to  move 
it  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  concentrate 
our  entire  force  upon  one  sledge  at  a  time.  On 
the  other  band,  however,  it  was  important  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  organization  that  matters 
of  cooking,  sleeping,  baggage  and  rations 
should  be  regulated  by  separate  messes. 

“  The  routine  I  establiriied  was  the  most  pre¬ 
cise  ;  daily  prayers  both  morning  and  evening, 
all  hands  gathering  round  in  a  circle  and  stand¬ 
ing  uncovered  during  the  short  exercise  ;  regu- 
iated  hours ;  fixed  duties  and  positions  at  the 
track  lines  and  on  the  halt ;  the  cooking  to  be 
taken  by  turns,  the  captains  of  the  boats  alone 
being  excused.  The  charge  of  the  log  was 
confided  to  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  running  survey 
to  Mr.  Sontag.  Though  little  could  be  expected 
from  either  of  these  gentlemen  at  this  time,  I 
deemed  it  best  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  voyaging  ;  and  after  we  left  the  first 
ices  of  Smith’s  Straits  I  was  indebted  to  them 
for  valuable  results.  The  thermometer  was  ob¬ 
served  every  three  hours. 

“  To  my  faithful  friend  and  first  officer,  Boat¬ 
swain  Brooks,  I  assigned  the  command  of  the 
boats  and  sieves.  I  knew  how  well  he  was 
fitted  for  it ;  and  when  forced,  as  I  was  after¬ 
ward  during  the  descent,  to  be  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion  between  the  sick-station,  the  Esquimaux 
settlements  and  the  deserted  brig,  I  felt  safe  in 
the  assurance  of  his  tried  fidelity  and  indomi¬ 
table  resolution.  The  party  under  him  was 
raar^alled  at  the  rue-raddies  as  a  single  gang ; 
but  the  messes  were  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  two  whale-boats,  and  when  we  came  after¬ 
ward  to  the  open  water  the  crews  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  same  way.  With  this  organiza¬ 
tion  we  set  out  on  our  march.”  k 
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sentiment  If  he  possess  the  requisite  ele¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  ardent  anticipations  of  his 
friends,  excited  by  his  lofty  and  gallant  bear¬ 
ing,  his  fiiture  career  will  render  him  illnstri- 
otts  as  an  honor  to  his  country  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  race. 

Mr.  Burlingame,  in  his  present  position,  is  no 
ordinary  man.  Whether  his  attitude  has  been 
the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  adroitly 
wielded  to  advantage,  or  is  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  man  bom  to  stand  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  few  in  the  front  rank  of  this  pro¬ 
gressive  age,  leading  the  way  to  a  higher  state 
of  social  and  civic  harmony,  and  exhibiting  a 
more  flill  expression  of  the  Divine  image,  the 
future  will  attest.  We  view  him  as  a  hnmau 
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ANSON  BURLINGAME. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  occupies  a  wide 
space  in  the  public  eye.  In  the  vigor  of  early 
manhood,  he  has  sprung  suddenly  upon  the 
arena,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
armed  complete  in  the  polished  helmet  of  rea¬ 
son  and  the  glittering  panoply  of  eloquence,  to 
do  battle  for  the  awards  of  untarnished  chiv¬ 
alry  and  undaunted  moral  courage.  His  brief 
career  has  thus  far  been  brilliant  and  heroic, 
and  he  has  already  concentrated  upon  himself, 
as  the  center  of  a  sublime  moral  spectacle,  the 
fixed  and  earnest  gaze  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  Few  persons  have,  at 
so  early  a  period  of  lifb,  produced  such  strong 
and  wide  undulations  in  &e  current  of  popular 
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beiag  Huddeuly  comtug  up  from  the  jungles  of 
his  native  forests,  and  ere  the  “  exuvie  *’  of  the 
cha-cc  and  the  rude  implements  of  fVontier  hus¬ 
bandry  are  discarded,  exhibiting  such  graceful 
feats  of  moral  “athlaete''  as  give  abundant 
promise  of  future  renown.  We  offer  no  apology 
for  placing  him  iu  our  gallery  of  distinguished 
citizens. 

Anson  Burlingame  was  bora  about  the  year 
1820,  on  an  Indian  reservation,  in  Western 
Ohio,  llis  father  was,  at  the  time,  an  ofScer 
of  the  United  States  army,  stationed  in  that 
wilderness  country  to  protect  the  incipient 
ecattcred  settlements  from  falling  a  prey  to 
their  Almriginal  neighbors.  Of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  we  have  little  knowledge.  We 
infer,  however,  from  his  position  as  a  tenant 
of  the  wilderness,  that  his  early  scholastic  priv¬ 
ileges  were  extremely  meager.  Almost  ftom 
infancy,  he  was  accustomed  to  find  his  way  over 
the  prairies  and  among  the  forests  in  pursuit  of 
game.  His  dog  and  rifle,  and,  haply,  a  friendly 
Indian,  were  his  ordinary  companions.  Thus 
was  he  inured  to  toil,  hardened  to  endurance, 
and  accustomed  to  danger.  Wild  and  strange 
Indiana  he  approached  without  timidity,  and 
made  them  participants  of  his  sports.  Bears, 
and  wolves,  and  catamounts  were  the  objects 
of  bis  pursuit,  and  whether  attended  or  alone 
he  felt  him.sclf  equal  to  any  encounter  with 
these  ferocious  beasts  of  prey.  Traiued  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  IVestern  frontier  life, 
with  his  rifle  constantly  at  his  side,  either  as  a 
weapon  of  attack  or  defense,  he  early  acquired 
great  skill  in  its  use,  so  that  he  rarely  missed 
his  aim.  His  reputation  in  this  respect  has  not 
been  without  its  subsequent  use,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  when  challenged  to  the  Held  of  honor,  j 
his  antagonist  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  pru-  j 
dential  sentiment  that  “  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,”  and  avoided  the  deadly  en¬ 
counter. 

During  the  memorable  Presidential  campaign 
of  1840,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  law  at  Detroit,  and 
took  the  stump  to  advocate  the  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison.  His  general  intelligence,  strong 
perceptive  powers,  and  ready  volubility  of 
speech  gave  interest  to  his  efforts,  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  at  once  established  as  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  eloquent  and  promising  young  man.  We 
soon  after  find  him  in  the  Law  School,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  in  1844,  while  yet 
a  student,  he  took  the  stump  for  Henry  Clay  in 
that  State,  and  greatly  extended  his  reputation 
as  a  forcible,  logical  reasoner  and  a  fascinating 
rhetorical  speaker. 
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Having  completed  his  elementary  studies 
and  obtained  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
law,  he  soon  after  opened  an  office  in  Boston, 
and  secured  at  once,  by  his  assiduity  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  successful  practice  in  his  profession, 
and  soon  took  rank  with  the  distinguished  so¬ 
licitors  and  counsellors  of  bis  adopted  State. 
Soon  after  becoming  established  in  business  he 
married  an  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Isaac  Livermore,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Boston. 

In  1854  our  hero  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Charlestown  district  in  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress.  Hitherto  his  labors  had  been  confined 
mainly  to  professional  business,  to  private  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits,  and  to  occasional  discussions  of 
important  truths  in  popular  assemblies,  when 
called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  ascend  the  pub¬ 
lic  “  tribunal  ”  in  defease  of  popular  rights,  or 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  interests  of  hu¬ 
man  progress  and  social  refinement  Unosten- 
tacious  in  manner  and  retiring  in  social  habits, 
whatever  he  undertook  he  did  well — whether 
acting  for  the ’public,  for  his  clients  or  for  the 
private  interests  of  himself  alone.  But  on  en¬ 
tering  into  an  official  position,  he  felt  that  all 
his  private  interests  and  aspirations  must  be 
made  a  sacrifice  on  the  altkr  of  the  public  good. 
Thus  be  entered  upon  his  public  duties  with  a 
perfect  abandon  of  self,  and  a  full  determina¬ 
tion  to  sustain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
constituents,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal 
considerations  or  at  whatever  hazard  of  con¬ 
sequences.  In  the  oxciting  and  all-absorbing 
conflict  between  the  antagonistic  interests  of 
free  and  slave  labor,  sustained  respectively  by 
the  two  g^reat  parties  of  the  country,  lie  planted 
himself  boldly  upon  the  liberal  platform  of  his 
constituents,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  sustained  himself  with  such  power 
of  argument  and  such  intrepidity  of  tactics  as 
to  array  against  him  the  entire  force  of  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  party,  sagaciously  judging  if  they 
could  silence  his  batteries,  the  citadel  of  the 
opposition  must  surrender  at  discretion.  In 
this  arduous  and  protracted  struggle  our  hero 
achieved  laurels  rarely  accorded  to  a  political 
gladiator.  On  one  occasion  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  writhing  under  the 
force  of  well-attested  facts  and  logical  deduc¬ 
tions,  chose  to  assume  the  attitude  of  injured 
innocence,  and  challenged  Mr.  Burlingame  to 
mortal  combat  Our  hero  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge,  contrary  to  the  usual  enstom  of 
New  England  representatives,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  intermeddling  officials,  named  the  Clifton 
House,  in  Canada,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Mr. 
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Brookii,  doubtleiis  from  prudential  motiveH, 
chose  to  regard  the  trouble  of  repairing  to 
Canada  as  too  great  a  sacriBce  for  tbo  pluanure 
of  a  little  sport  in  shooting  ;  and,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  to  his  antagonist  a  shadow  of  objection, 
instead  of  meeting  him  in  Canada,  blowed  the 
matter  in  the  public  jouruals.  Thus  ended  this 
exciting  duel,  not  cntirelj  without  harmful 
consequences ;  for  one  of  the  parties  will  al¬ 
ways  be  considered  a  little  lop-winged  by  ebir- 
alrous  advocates  of  the  “  code  of  honor.” 

Dueling  has  ever  been  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  New  England ;  yet  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  its  comio  end, 
seems  to  have  so  far  palliated  the  offense  that 
on  his  subsequent  appearance  upon  the  stump 
Mr.  Burlingame  has  been  everywhere  Imiled 
with  unwonted  enthusiasm,  and  has  lately  been 
reelected  to  Congress  for  a  second  term. 


MARCUS  CURTIU8;  A  LEGEND  OF  ROME. 

BT  r.  BWBD. 

WmnN  the  Fornai  yawned  the  |^h. 

The  Romans  ataod  ; 

Ami  anxiooB  looka  and  earnest  wonls 
Among  the.aMwd  were  pass'd — 

They  eager  cried,  “  What  moaneth  Ihist 
Shall  Rome,  the  City,  fall  t 
Shall  earth’i  dark  caverns  swallow  up 
Her  glory,  amu,  and  allf 
Ye  geda,  avert  deetruction  I 
Haruepices,  declare 
What  ia  thla  dreadful  omen  t 
And  bodes  it  foul  or  fair  t” 

K  .  Then  cried  a  Aom^ia  aloud. 

That  all  the  crowd  might  hear,  . 

io  viewed  the  entrails,  sought  the  shrine, 

And  now  it  seenielh  clear 
'  That  Rome  shall  stand  eterftatly, 

And  never  perish,  when  ’ 

Sm  give*  the  earth  her  noUMt  gift,  ..  i  ' 
],/ And  it  shall  close  again.”  i,; 

Jtuchmarralsd  then  the  Romans,  !' 

;  And  questionnd  ourioaiity—  -.ilf 
What  is  Rome’s  beat  afid  noblest  gift? 


:ll 

H  Sfl 
.lOjj 


What  can  this  offering  be? 

^  'T  n’t  HtonSy,  thidpfMj’rmages? 
ilt  Orinstnments  orerki-f 

nil  Or  primal  apoUs  fhun  AUlea  thea  ■  lo  .  ,  o  l  - 
^  Brought  hithac from  a8tr?^',r,„  .. 

»bl  Young  UBreu*  (kirttBa,  (friislng  by, 

K)  Tcthemaloud AdcaDyir  .i-'U  lival 

3^“  What  meana  this  great  coimnotient”  .,!  jtlvn*'; 

Thilt  iipak«  young  Murcui  Curtiuo— 

Hath  Rome.  mcrtllW  bi.x  ,‘«i. 

.'{li  BctteMhanarinaand  noWe  yrtnth'*  '  -ji't'-l  : 
xir.  ;o  IStttmiad.lwpiii.tiMiiklead”  bluu/r  jlu;  sitl 
edJ  •^‘bophasworaaiift^ecalh,.  ,  ,i,(o 

Would  give  himself  to  die ; 


Would  make  that  cave  bis  sepulcher. 

The  earth  bis  winding-sheet. 

To  give  to  Rome  eternity. 

And  make  her  power  complete. 

They,  wondering,  stood  in  silence. 

But  Curtius  homeward  ran, 

And  armed  himself,  bestrode  his  steed, 
And  straight  returned  again. 

Thus  passed  he  on  ;  with  reverence 
The  crowd  made  bare  the  head, 

And  maidens  gazed  on  him  and  wept, 
And  matrons  gazed  and  prayed  ; 

He  reigned  his  steed  upon  the  brmk, 

And  gaaed  without  a  sigh, 

I'pon  the  lovely  city,  Rome, 

For  which  be  now  must  die ; 

On  saered  Father  Tiber, 

And  on  the  pleasant  land. 

On  hill  and  vale  and  capital. 

And  temples,  vast  and  grand ; 

And  then  upon  the  multitude 
lluit  stood  in  silence  there. 

And  waring  them  a  last  adieu, 

He  clasped  his  bands  in  prayer 
To  gods  above,  to  gods  bdow, 

The  Lara,  too,  of  Rome, 

That  they  would  grant  him  passage  safe 
To  Pluto’s  gloomy,  home ; 

’Diat  they  would  proeper  Roman  arms. 
Would  guard  the  Roman  name. 

And  grant  to  Rome  riemtfy, 

And  ever-growing  &me. 

He  looked  upon  the  yawning  chasm 
That  opened  close  beneath, 

And  waved  his  gleaming  sword  on  higli 
In  greeting  unto  death. 

Then  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  steed. 
And  urged  him  down  the  steep, 

Till  both  in  echoing  darkness  feU, 

And  horse  and  rider,  plume  and  mail. 

All  perished  in  the  deep. 

Then  cried  aloud  the  priests  of  Rome, 
Tlat  all  the  crowd  might  hear, 

“  Ne’er  be  It  said  that  Romans  fidl 
Such  virtue  to  revere  I 
Bring  forth  the  first  fruita  of  yonr  soil, 
And  pour  them  o’er  hie  bead. 

And  offer  an  oblation 
tinto  the  pious  dead.” 

!  '  '  *■  With  joyful  haste  the  i^'^e  ran 
To  do  as  they  were  tanght, 
i;  And  broogbt  their  com  and  on  and  wine, 
.  .,i;  _  And  gadanda  maideoi  brought ; 

-u  1 ' '  1  elowly  cast  ihrir  offerings  in,  , 
An4  stopped  to  check  a  tear,  , : 

' '  And  sMmed  they  all  as  If  tliey  decked 
‘*>lj  •  Rome  lovelF'nfhht’e  Wer.  ‘  ’’ 

‘AbA  each  in  solemn  accents  erled,  ' ' 
-Ae,thar  dowlg  turned «wny,M;  ■  .  r. 
, 0,. ^h^re  l^tU Bofae another  aea. 


.  , like  him  we  mourn  to-day  ? 

fliil  'I-  .  ■'  ll” 


.  'Ill  SUl  -nil’ 
Ulll*  .UUlli  ‘ilJi 


WotuBft  Rnfim— -Weknhir  no  'rights  tt  wonen  fhat 

a?8  atAd  frn's  the  rights  afiaiiBi.  There  isisn  iaijaiy  it 
ii^iAl  u^.the  ^  that  doe*  pot.iosiod  upon  fbdMheci.Ti 
If  the  Turk  woman  in^bj^^  ^ 

— 1 — .  .  j — ! - 1-  _v__.  [London  L^ar. 


omes  a  degraerate  slave. 
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PETALESHAROO. 

Tuis  remarkable  brave  was  a  Pawnee,  and 
was  born  within  the  bounds  of  that  tribe  about 
1795-6.  [A  brave  is  one  remove  below  achief, 
and  a  warrior  one  below  a  brave.]  He  was 
the  son  of  Letelesha,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Pawnees,  and  commonly  known  as  the  knife 
chirf,  and  was  noted  for  the  noble  symmetry  of 
his  person,  his  prowess  in  the  chase,  and  his 
undaunted  and  romantic  courage.  In  M^or 
Long’s  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in 
1819-20.  he  became  acquainted  with  Petalc- 
sharoo,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
this  young  brave  was  induced  to  visit  Washing* 
ton,  in  1821,  with  a  large  delegation  of  his  tribe. 

Dr.  Morse,  in  his  “  Indian  Report,”  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  this  gallant  savage, 
which  excites  our  highest  admiration,  and  shows 
that  the  most  reflned  and  (Tbristian  sentiments 
are  sometimes  conceal^  ^n^th  a  red  skin : 

t‘rAt  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  so  <  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  abilities  and  prowess  that  he 
was  called  the  ‘bravest  of  the  braves.’  But  a  few 
years  previous' , to'  1821  U  was  a  custom,  not 


only  with  his  nation,  but  those  adjacent,  to  tor¬ 
ture  and  bum  captives  as  eacriflees  to  the  Great 
Star.  In  an  expedition  performed  by  some  of 
his  countrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed 
to  suffer  according  to  their  usages.  She  was 
fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  as- 
sembied  upon  the  a4joiniug  plain  to  witness 
the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  sta¬ 
tioned  two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and 
was  seated  among  the  crowd  as  a  silent  speo- 
tator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  sqjoy  the 
spectacle  of  the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with 
their  victim,  when,  to  their  astonidiraent,  a 
brave  was  seea  rending,  asunder  the  cords 
which  bound  her,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond'  the 
amazed  multitude,  where,  placing  her  upon  one 
horse,  and  mounting  himself ^upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  o£(  safe  to  her  friends  aad  country. 
This  act  would  have  endangered  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  chief ;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the 
tHbe  that  no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  dar- 
iagact.” 
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In  1821  Pctalesbaroo  was  in  Wasbingtou  instant  dcatb.  ‘Strike,’  said  I’etalesbar.o,  ‘/ 
City,  where  he  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  tciU  meet  the  vengeatue  of  hu  friends’  But  the 
on  account  of  his  handsome  form,  intelligent  prudent  and  excellent  Letelesha  resolved  to  use 
and  amiable  face  and  manly  demeanor.  Here,  one  more  endeavor  before  committing  such  an 
too,  the  fame  of  his  mad  exploit,  in  the  rescue  act.  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of 
of  the  Itean  woman,  had  preceded  him,  and  the  property,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
young  ladies  of  Miss  IVliite’s  seminary  in  that  boy  was  siirrendered.  and  the  valuable  col- 
place  resolved  to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  lection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.’* 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on  ac-  In  farther  illustration  of  the  history  of  this 
count  of  his  humane  conduct  '^hey  therefore  noble  brave,  we  add  the  following  pcein,  from 
presented  him  an  elegant  silver  medal,  appro-  Our  constant  aud  valued  correspondent, 


priately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  but  affectionate  address :  “  Brother ! 
accept  this  token  of  our  esteem }  always  wear 
it  for  our  sakes ;  and  when  again  you  have  the 
power  of  saving  a  poor  woman  firom  death  and 
tortnre,  think  of  this  and  of  us,  and  fiy  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue,” 

To  this  Petalesharoo  made  the  following  gal¬ 
lant  and  characteristic  reply.  Taking  the 
medal,  which  had  just  been  suspended  on  his 
neck  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  fair  donors, 
and  holding  it  up  betbre  the  company  so  that 
all  might  see  it,  he  thus  spoft :  “  This  will 
give  me  more  ease  than  I  ever  had,  and  I  will 
listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men.  I 
am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have 
heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  My  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance, 
but  I  now  know  what  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in 
ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good, 
but  by  giving  me  this  medal  I  know  it.” 

We  will  give  one  more  of  Dr.  Morse’s  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  brave  Petalesharoo,  in  which  also 
Letelesha,  the  knife  chief,  his  father,  figured. 
It  is  as  follows : 

“  Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the 
Itean  woman  one  of  the  warriors  of  Letelesha 
brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy  whom  he 
had  taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sac¬ 
rifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time  was  appointed. 
Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do 
away  the  custom,  and  now  consulted  Petale¬ 
sharoo  npon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The 
young  brave  said,  ‘  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a 
warrior  should,  by  force.’  His  father  was  un¬ 
willing  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second 
time,  and  used  great  exertions  to  raise  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  captive.  All  that  were  able  oon- 
tribnted,  and  a  pile  was  mode  of  it  at  the  lodge 
.of  the  knife  chief,  who  then  summoned  the 
warrior  before  him.  When  he  bad  arrived  the 
chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior 
refused.  Letelesha  then  waved  his  war  club  in 
the  air,  bode  the  warrior  obey,  or  prepare  for 


“  Xenette 

petalesharoo  ;  Os,  TnE  Maiden’s 

BY  XK.NETTE. 

’TWsa  morning,  and  the  early  light 
Flashed  through  the  forest  trees. 
Whose  dewy  leaves  with  gentle  sigh 
Waived  in  the  passing  breeze. 

Tet  heeding  not  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Or  bird -notes  in  the  air, 

The  red  man  ant  with  aspect  stem 
In  gloomy  eeencll  there. 

“  Aye  I  let  her  die—  fhc  captive  maid !” 
The  haughty  ehlertaln  said. 

And  warriors  stem,  in  mute  assent, 
Bowed  low  each  crested  head — 

All  save  one  youth  who  sits  apart, 
Watching  with  flashing  eyes, 

As  with  a  proud,  firm  step  comes  lorth 
The  youthful  sacriflee. 

All,  maiden  t  in  thine  hour  of  need 
Is  there  no  friendiy  arm 
To  shield  thee  from  the  murd’rous  deed? 

To  rescue  thee  from  harm  f 
Where  are  the  warriors  of  thy  tribe. 

Thy  nation’s  pride  and  flower, 

That  thou  art  found  defenseless  thus. 
Here  in  this  trying  hourl 

Alone,  alone,  poor  captive  maid ! 

Thou  must  thy  doom  await. 

Must  bear  the  torture  and  the  flume, 
And  struggle  With  thy  fate — 

The  wild  Iteans’  wigwams  dear 
Ko  more  may  greet  thine  eye  ; 

And  yet  thy  high  heart  bileth  nut, 

'Thus  fearfully  to  die. 

Firm  bound  unto  the  fatal  stake 
The  youthful  victim  stands. 

While  calmly,  proudly,  o’er  her  breast 
She  fold-s  her  fettered  bands. 

And  upward  on  the  breezes  floats 
The  music  of  her  prayer, 

“  Great  Spirit  t  to  thy  sunny  land 
1  come— receive  me  there  1” 

Wild  through  the  deep  and  echoing  glen 
A  fearful  war-whoop  rings. 

And  from  that  band  of  dark-brnwal  men 
A  youthful  warrior  springs. 

Ifo  stop,  no  stay,  one  rapid  stroke 
Of  his  accustomed  Made. 

The  leathern  thong  dissevered  thlU— 
Free  Is  the  captive  maid  I' 
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With  nervoua  arm  quick  to  kU  heart 
Ho  claapa  the  fuoman’i  child, 

And  like  a  wild  doer,  fleet  and  free, 

Uarta  forward  through  the  wild, 
neet  ateeds  await  the  fearleaa  brare— 

One  inatant,  and  away 
Ihey  dart  with  Indian  arrow’a  apeed 
Fbrth  through  the  foreat  gray. 

No  warrior’s  shout  of  fierce  pursuit 
The  echoing  wild  gives  back  ; 

No  spear  by  vengeful  chieftain  hurl’d 
Arrests  them  in  their  truck  ; 

But  wond'ring  at  the  daring  deed, 

With  folded  arms  they  stand, 

And  undecided  calmly  wait 
The  haughty  chief ’s  commaml. 

Warriors,”  at  length  the  chieftain  cries, 

”  This  is  a  daring  deed, 

But  shall  we  to  the  fearless  youth 
Deny  the  victor’s  meed  f 
'Tis  the  Great  Spiril’t  power  displayed, 

Let  us  bis  wrath  appease — 

The  youth  is  brave— the  maid  is  frefr— 

Hence  to  yonr  homes.  Pawnees  !” 

- 

HARRIET  RAYMOND  ; 

OB,  TUB  OIKL  WHO  FELT  HUE  BAD  A  DESTINY. 

BT  ER.NEOT  RKLFEKSTKIN. 

CUAPTEK  I. 

Hakbiet  Raymond  was  a  poor  girl  living  iu 
the  town  of  Castinc,  Maine  ;  jet  living  in  a 
place  like  this,  where  the  Penobscot  sweeps 
down  from  its  frozen  source,  a  strong,  dashing, 
northern  beauty,  casting  a  lovely  arm  around 
the  pretty  peninsula  which  advances  to  give 
her  a  last  caress  before  her  bridal  with  the  sea, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  character  of  the  girl 
assumed  a  tone  analogous  to  the  scenes  in 
which  she  had  been  reared. 

Castine  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  un-Yan- 
kee  looking  places  to  be  found  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  coast.  It  has  no  bustle,  stir,  nor  go-ahead- 
ativeness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  an  obstinate 
look  of  antique  fixedness  enough  to  put  a  right 
down  Yankee  into  fits,  and  enough  of  the 
quality  to  make  it  creep  directly  into  the  heart 
of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  the  lover  of 
tranquility.  How  this  most  beautiful  town  has 
contrived  to  escape  the  mania  for  enterprise  so 
afflictive  in  our  Eastern  cities  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  the  place  has  all  the 
repose,  the  verdure  and  something  like  decay, 
which  is  so  touchingly  attractive  in  an  old 
city.  It  even  has  a  foreign  look,  a  tinge  oi 
French. 

No  wonder,  for  it  was  first  settled  by  the 
Baron  Castinc,  a  French  nobleman,  so  early  as 
1644,  who,  becoming  disgusted  with  civilized 
life,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal  chiefs,  and  built  himself  a  castle  here  in 


the  wilderness,  at  the  mouth  of  this  noble  river 
I  will  not  stay  to  recount  the  history  of  Cas- 
tine,  full  of  stirring  interest  as  it  is,  having  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  simply  as  a  reason  for  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  place.  The  low,  heavy-looking 
wooden  houses,  discolored  by  age,  gleam 
through  abundance  of  shrubbery,  and  tall  over¬ 
hanging  trees  wear  the  solemn  look  of  time- 
honored  association.  The  Penobscot  bearing 
the  shadows  of  untrodden  forests,  and  the 
image  of  Katahdin  painted  upon  its  waters, 
comes  down  with  a  northern  tribute,  and  to 
the  south  and  east  the  ocean  dandles  the  Bay 
of  Penobscot  with  the  Fox  Islands,  and  tosses 
Mount  Desert  into  the  foreground  with  so  little 
ceremony  that  the  island  stands  up  high  and 
dry,  but  made  perfectly  bald  by  the  roughness 
of  usage.  In  truth,  such  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  such 
the  quietude  of  Castine,  that  one  of  a  poetic 
fancy  might  be  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  forgotten 
bye-nook  into  which  he  might  be  tempted  to 
glide  when  wcuw  aud  sick  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  great  nois*world. 

Here  lived  Harriet  Raymond  till  she  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen — one  of  that  class  of 
people  who  are  poor,  and  whose  ancestors  have 
always  been  poor ;  and  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  thought  of  being  otherwise  than  poor ; 
consequently  she  had  few  of  the  discomforts  of 
poverty ;  I  mean  discomforts  arising  to  persons 
whose  senses,  tastes  and  physical  organization 
are  hereditarily  too  refined  for  their  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  ;  such,  always  filling  a  false  position  in 
life,  are  the  most  painful  suflbrers  of  poverty, 
and  the  most  painful  provokers  of  our  sympa¬ 
thies.  To  have  “  seen  better  days  ”  is  one  of 
the  saddest  of  all  phrases.  After  dll,  hunger 
and  cold  arc  trifics  in  themselves— they  cannot 
last  long,  ere  death,  in  the  absence  of  other 
succor,  lays  a  chill  but  kindly  hand  upon  ns ; 
but  the  chilling  experience  which  reverses  in 
fortune  bring  to  all,  is  a  blight,  a  slow,  wither¬ 
ing  blight  upon  the  heart,  transforming  hope 
to  a  mockery  ;  and,  what  is  woi-st  of  all,  taking 
faith,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  soul,  taking 
her  out  of  our  being,  and  in  the  wreck  of  faith 
in  the  earthly,  God  be  praised  if  faith  in  the 
heavenly  die  not  also. 

Harriet  Raymond  knew  none  of  these  things ; 
indeed,  feelings  of  this  sort  were  so  foreign  to 
her  habits  of  life  that  she  had  never  thought 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  She  was  a  ro¬ 
bust  girl,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  supper  went 
to  bed  without  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or 
snatched  a  crust  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
younger  ones  and  ate  it,  making  queer  fhces  to 
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rtic  child  all  thh*  thnc,  and  Baying  bo  mamy 
fnnny  things,  that  he'took  the  matter  perfbotly 
In  course.  She  sair  her  mother  working  for 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors,  and  girls  of  her 
own  age  bedecked  in  dainty  robcB,  but  without 
one  feeling  of  envy.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt 
the  warmest  admiration  fbr  all  that  l)eauty  and 
taste  might  oavn,  and  yet' never  in  reference  to 
herself.  '''  '' 

The  differences  in  social  position  were'bbvi- 
otM  cnongh  to  her,  but  she  never  inquired  the 
TCason  of  these  differences,  nor  had  she  ever 
known  the  stirring  of  one  ambitions  thought 
She  certainly  had  French  blood  In'  her  veins, 
bat  when  or  how  was  a  matter  of  utter  Indiffer- 
'  cnce  to  her,  as  were  all  questionings  Into  the 
past,  present  or  to  come.  She  had  been  blest 
with  a  never-failing  good  temper,  a  ready  im¬ 
pudent  repartee  and  a  large  stock  of  beauty,  of 
all  which  pieces  of  good  fortune  she  was  ut¬ 
terly  nnconscions ;  and  so  were  her  neighbors ; 
for  her  dark  complexion,  her  masses  of  very 
•  straight  black  hair,  and  her  Upge,  wild  eyes, 
were  so  unlike  anybody  else,  that  they  thought 
of  course  they  must  ^  be  ugly.  'Who  was  her 
grandfather,  or  her  great-grandfather,  or  who 
was  the  next  in  remove  she  never  had  asked  in 
her  life,  nor  even  speculated  whether  such  per¬ 
sons  ever  bore  any  relation  to  herself. 

Truth  to  say,  Harriet  was  a  very  unpopular 
girl — everybody  regarding  her  as  an  over¬ 
grown,  black,  lazy  hussey,  or  if  the  word  must 
'be  used,  “trollop,"’  (for  that  is  the  favorite 
Down-East  term  of  aversion  or  contempt,) — a 
lazy  trollop,  then,  who  ought  to  be  made  to 
work  instead  of  suffered  to  range  about  the 
Bea-shore,  and  scour  over  the  hills  with  tangled 
hair,  and  kirtle  over-short  for  her  rapid 
growth,  narrlet  stared  or  laughed  in  the  face 
of  her  reprovers,  and  whirled  round  upon  an 
exceedingly  smart  turned  fool,  which  being 
naked,  gave  great  relief  to  the  “  Arab  arch.”  I 
This  foot,  too,  fine  as  it  was,  had  given  rise  to 
many  hard  phrases  among  the  neighbors,  some 
of  whom  had,  in  their  dislike,  magnified  her  im¬ 
portance  by  the  soubriquet  of  “  Little  Instep.” 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  to  be  “  liigh  in  the  in¬ 
step,”  which  has  become  a  cant  phrase  for 
pride,  is  another  term  for  the  modern  phreno¬ 
logical  one  of  self-esteem,  the  large  organ  and 
the  arched  foot  always  going  together. 

No  defense  can  possibly  be  made  for  the 
girl ;  she  was  untidy,  idle,  and  most  provok- 
ingly  witty.  A  favorite  amusement  with  her 
was  to  take  the  braids  from  her  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  hair,  and  holding  her  head  forward 
allow  It  to  trail  over  her  fece  and  eyes,  qnlte 


to  the  ground,  and  “  play  iK'ur,”  os  she  called 
it,  with  children  of  half  her  own  age,  at  which 
sport  both  she  and  they  were  marvellously  de¬ 
lighted,  till  her  mother  would  come  out  and 
spoil  the  fun  by  well-directed  efforts  to  box 
Harriet’s  ears,  which  the  hair  most  effectually 
scnioncd  from  all  injury ;  whereat  Hhe  giggled 
and  whirled  about,  and  her  great  eyes  and 
white  teeth  gleamed  hero  and  there  as  the 
threads  of  hair  were  tossed  about  in  the  con- 
test.  The  matter  always  ended  by  the  retreat 
of  the  poor  dame,  who,  quite  e.Nhausted,  flapped 
herself  into  the  house,  whining  between  "rage 
and  grief,  that  “  there  nerer  was  any  human 
critter  so  tormented  as  she.” 

CHAPTBB  II. 

**  Tlie  vpirit  cannot  alwajri  nltcp  in  duet, 

Whoee  ceeence  ie  ethereol ;  tbejr  xna/  trj 
To  darken  and  degrade  it ;  it  may  rust 
Piml/  avrbile,  but  cannot  wholly  die/' 

[Perciral. 

Such  was  Harriet  at  fifteen,  at  which  time 
the  war  of  1812,  etc.,  existed  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Castinc  fell  iqto  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
did  not  fail  to  fortify  the  place  with  great  care, 
perceiving  at  once  its  importance  as  command¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Penobscot,  and  opening 
a  ready  communication  with  the  Eastern  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  fort  which  they  built  upon  the  hill 
overlooking  the  town  is  yet  in  tolerable  pre¬ 
servation,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  depth  of  the 
well  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  having  dropped  a  stone  therein,  and  waited 
to  note  the  length  of  time  before  it  plashed  in 
the  water  below.  Vestiges  of  the  canal,  too, 
dug  by  the  conquerors,  by  which  they  con¬ 
verted  the  pretty  peninsula  into  a  sort  of 
Undine  Island,  yet  remain. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  subjection  of  the 
place  to  the  martial  regulations  of  the  English. 
Harriet,  with  instinctive  fear,  kept  within 
doors ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  people  saw 
that  they  had  no  personal  danger  to  appre¬ 
hend,  they  gradually  resumed  their  old  ha1)its 
of  living,  and  some,  less  scyupulous  in  their  pa¬ 
triotism,  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  new 
comers  in  ])oultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  happened  to  be  within  their  reach. 

Among  this  class  was  Mrs.  Raymond,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  Harriet  with  a  basket 
of  fresh  laid  eggs  to  the  fort,  nor  did  the  latter 
testify  the  least  aversion  to  the  office.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  having  put  an  extra  pin  into  the  already 
over-pinned  belt  of  the  girl,  and  having  twisted 
her  hair  straight  back  from  her  forehead  till 
her  eyes  looked  pretematurally  large  from  the 
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tightaem  of  the  twiat ;  and  having  gives  the 
brief  skirt  an  extra  pull  down,  which  remained 
a  brief  skirt  nevertheless,  the  dame  gave  her  a 
push  forward  by  way  of  relief  to  her  own  irri¬ 
tability,  and  Harriet  went  her  way. 

Arrived  at  the  point  where  the  soldiers  were 
toiling  at  the  eanal,  she  stood  looking  on  with 
her  Buiv-bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her  shoul- 
der%  A  young  ofBcer,  passing  by,  said  care¬ 
lessly  : 

“  €ro  and  wash  your  face,  girl,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  kiss.” 

Harriet  gave  a  ready  laugh,  revealing  teeth 
of  uncommon  beauty,  and  answered. 

“  ’Tis  n’t  worth  the  trouble.” 

“  By  George,  I’ll  have  it  though,”  rejoined 
the  youth,  irritated  at  the  jeers  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  ho  seized  her  by  the  arm.  Harriet 
gave  one  of  her  elastic  whirls,  at  the  same  time 
laying  a  smart  box  upon  the  ear  of  the  youth, 
and  freeing  herself  from  his  grasp.  A  loud 
laugh  burst  from  every  side,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  girl  retired,  blushing  with  shame  and 
rage,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  made  to 
think  and  to  feet.  “  There’s  Yankee  spirit  for 
you,”  cried  one;  “A  perfect  little  tigress,” 
cried  another,  who  had  been  in  the  East  India 
service  ;  “  A  thorough  Juno,  a  Duchess,”  were 
the  several  exclamations  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Harriet  carried  home  the  basket  of  eggs  and 
such  an  unwonted  mass  of  thought  that  she 
sat  down  by  the  house  door  utterly  bewildered, 
twisting  and  untwisting  her  hair,  which  had 
come  down  in  her  escape.  To  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  of  her  mother  she  answered  with  such  un¬ 
wonted  rage  that  the  poor  dame  left  her  to 
herself  and  went  into  the  next  house  to  retail 
her  grievances  and  find  a  vender  for  the  basket 
of  eggs. 

In  the  meanwhile  Harriet  took  down  the  only 
bit  of  looking-glass  in  the  house,  intent  on 
seeing  how  she  really  did  look.  She  blushed, 
alone  as  she  was,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears  as  she  felt  how  very  short,  how  incom¬ 
plete  in  every  way  was  the  gown  she  wore  ; 
for  the  first  time,  too,  in  her  life,  she  began  to 
think  what  was  she  to  do  in  the  world.  So 
deeply  did  the  subject  force  itself  upon  her 
mind,  that  she  took  to  her  bed,  really  ill,  with 
headache  and  tears. 

Here  she  remained  weeping  almost  inces¬ 
santly  for  several  days,  and  so  docile,  so  regret¬ 
ful  of  the  trouble  she  caused,  that  her  mother 
began  to  weep,  likewise,  thinking  assuredly 
“  Harriet  will  die,  she  has  become  all  at  once 
so  thoughtful  and  so  good.” 

At  length  she  recovered  from  the  paroxysm. 


but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  go  a  second 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise,  too,  of  the  household,  she  put  her  scanty 
wardrobe  into  good  order,  brushed  her  long 
hair  and  plaited  it  upon  the  back  of  the  head. 
Her  clear,  brown  complexion  and  rosy  lips  grew 
beautiful  with  frequent  ablutiona  She  was 
gentle,  and  grave,  like  one  who  is  sustained  bj 
some  great  thought. 

One  morning  Ura  Gurney,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  place,  was  told  that  Har¬ 
riet  Bayuond  desired  to  speak  with  her ;  she 
smiled,  and  instantly  bethought  the  sound  les¬ 
son  she  would  read  the  idle,  slatternly  girl 
upon  her  mode  of  life ;  but  when  she  entered, 
she  found  a  tall,  slender  figure,  looking  as  neat 
as  her  poor  robes  would  permit,  a  countenance 
and  manner  staid,  and  even  melancholy  in  the 
sweetness  of  their  air,  and  the  lady  fairly  started 
with  surprise  and  unconscious  respect. 

Harriet  seated  herself  in  the  nearest  chair 
and  seemed  at  first  almost  lost  how  to  begin. 
At  length  sheyvent  on  with  great  clearness  and 
simplicity  to  tell  that  she  wished  to  procure 
the  place  of  the  “  small  help  ”  of  the  family, 
to  be  the  girl  “  who  does  the  meanest  chores,” 
as  Shakespeare  has  it,  till  such  time  as  she 
should  learn  to  do  the  more  important  work  of 
a  household.  Board  and  clothing,  the  latter 
of  the  plainest  sort,  was  all  she  desired.  She 
prefixed  one  condition  to  these  terms,  which 
was  that  every  day,  either  before  or  after  din¬ 
ner,  she  should  be  allowed  to  take  one  hour  to  her- 
seif,  undisturbed  in  her  own  room,  one  hour  of 
dayUghi,  with  which  no  one  should  interfere, 
and  nothing  should  postpone  or  abridge. 

Mrs.  Gurney  smiled  at  what  seemed  an  odd 
whim,  but  agreed  to  the  terms,  saying : 

“  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  hour,  Har¬ 
riet  ?” 

She  turned  pale,  looked  vexed,  and  answere*! 
coldly,  “  That  is  to  be  my  secret ;  I  can  tell  no 
one.” 

In  a  few  days  all  things  were  arranged,  and 
Harriet  took  her  new  position  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Gurney. 

CHAPTER  m. 

“  And  then,  by  one  of  those  strange  tnms 
That  witch  the  fancy  while  we're  dreaming. 

She  was  a  planet  in  the  sky. 

And  they  were  stars  around  her  beaming.’’ 

[HoCTman. 

If  the  lady  had  been  surprised  at  thb  resolu¬ 
tion  manifested  by  Harriet  Raymond,  she  was 
still  more  surprised  at  the  aptitude,  docility 
and  energy  she  displayed  in  her  new  situation. 
Ready  to  meet  the  sUghteat wishes  of  the  fami- 
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ly^,  respectful  and  quiet,  wonderfully  observant, 
and  tenacious  of  all  she  learned,  she  soon  be¬ 
came  invaluable  in  the  household.  .The  hour 
fbr  which  she  stipulated  she  always  exacted 
with  uncompromising  care ;  nothing  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  interpose — business,  company,  hurry, 
however  urgent  they  might  each  or  all  be ;  the 
hand  of  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  no  sooner 
turned  to  the  hour  than  Harriet  went  to  her 
room.  This  was  often  vexatious  and  annoying 
enough,  but  Harriet  made  neither  comment 
nor  apology — it  was  a  contract,  and  that  was ! 
all  she  appeared  to  think  of  the  matter.  It  is 
true  she  seemed  to  plan  her  labor  in  reference 
to  the  hour,  but  she  avoided  all  allusions  to 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Gurney  was  a  woman  of  taste  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  who  did  not  fail  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  and  comfort  of  the  girl  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  She  discerned  her  varied  and  peculiar 
merits,  and  grew  not  a  little  proud  of  her  ex¬ 
cellent  and  handsome  “  help.”  Many  articles 
of  value  found  their  way  to  the  room  of  Har¬ 
riet,  who  took  each  with  a  quiet,  but  proper 
degree  of  gratitude,  while  at  the  same  time 
none  of  them  ever  appeared  about  her  person. 

“  Why  do  yon  not  wear  the  pretty  silk  scarf 
I  gave  you,  Harriet  ?”  she  asked  one  day. 

She  blushed  crimson,  and  replied  in  a  low 
Toice,  “  It  is  unsuited  to  niy  condition.” 

The  lady  stared,  and  went  on  to  say,  “  Really, 
Harriet.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  you  ; 
my  work  is  done  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
but.  for  your  own  sake,  I  could  wish  that  you 
would  sing  at  your  work,  talk  more,  and  en¬ 
joy  life,  like  girls  of  your  age.” 

Harriet  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  n  degree 
of  emotion  which  quite  surprised  Mrs.  Gurney, 
who  did  not  know  what  ne.xt  to  say  ;  so  she  put 
her  hand  gently  upon  her  head,  only  uttering, 
**  I  hope  you  are  not  so  very  unhappy,  my  poor 
girl.” 

Harriet  wiped  her  eyes  hastily,  saying,  “  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  sec  what  I  cried  for,  only  life 
seems  a  dull  snd  thing  enough.”  She  glanced 
at  the  clock,  and  perceiving  that  her  hour  was 
come,  glided  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  came  to  a  close. 
The  British  evacuated  Castinc,  leaving  the 
pretty  canal  in  miniature,  and  the  finely  con¬ 
structed  fort,  and  the  marvelously  deep  well  in 
the  possession  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
BOil.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  army  an 
elderly  English  lady  made  Inquiries  for  a  girl 
whom  she  wished  to  wait  upon  her  person  in  a 
tour  through  some  of  the  States,  and  to  remain 
with  her  in  New  York  for  a  season,  before  rail¬ 


ing  for  Europe.  The  wages  she  proposed  were 
BO  beyond  anything  paid  by  our  own  people 
that  Harriet  Raymond  instantly  prepared  to  fill 
the  situation. 

Loth  as  Mrs.  Gurney  was  to  part  with  her, 
she  did  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  fine 
moral  qualities  of  Harriet,  and  her  entire 
efficiency  in  all  womanly  avocations.  The  lady 
was  strnck  with  the  quietness  of  her  demeanor, 
her  plain  dress  and  subdued  air,  so  unlike  the 
democratic  “  as  good  as  you”  style,  which  she 
had  so  often  encountered  in  the  country.  8bc  ‘ 
did  demur  at  the  one  hour  of  regular  recur¬ 
rence  for  which  Harriet  stipulated  as  a  tine  qua 
non,  and  she  did  object  to  having  so  very  hand¬ 
some  a  servant,  “  altogether  too  handsome,” 
she  declared ;  but  when  Mrs.  Gurney  assured 
her  that  Harriet  was  perfectly  unaware  of  this, 
believing  herself  an  “  over  tall,  big-eyed,  black- 
faced  girl,”  as  she  sometimes  c.xpresscd  It,  the 
lady  was  not  only  amazed,  but  interested  in 
such  symplicity,  “  I  do  not  quite  understand 
her,”  continued  Mrs.  Gurney ;  “  she  is  severely 
exact  in  demanding  the  one  hour ;  she  is  ap¬ 
parently  cold,  selfish,  and  devoid  of  sensibility, 
yet  in  all  emergencies  Harriet  does,  says  and 
seems  to  feel  just  what  we  could  wish.” 

The  result  was  that  the  girl  was  engaged  by 
the  English  lady,  who  solemnly  pledged  her¬ 
self  to  Mrs.  Gurney  to  protect  her  in  every 
way,  and  return  her  safely  to  Castine,  in  case 
that  any  change  or  separation  should  take 
place  ;  and  the  Yankee  mistress  pledged  her¬ 
self  to  meet  all  and  every  c.xpenso  which  might 
be  incident  thereto.  Indeed,  till  the  hour  of 
separation  drew  near,  Mrs.  Gurney  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  own  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  humble  and  most  useful  friend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Harriet  was  pale  and  silent, 
and  often  looked  as  if  she  bad  been  weeping. 
One  thing  Mrs.  Gurney  had  resolved  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  not  merely  from  curiosity,  mi.xcd  as  are 
all  human  motives,  but  impelled  by  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  girl — she  would 
find  out  in  some  way  bow  Harriet  passed  that 
mysterious  period  for  which  she  was  so  stren¬ 
uously  exacting. 

Accordingly,  upon  her  next  seclusion,  Mrs. 
Gomey  mounted  a  chair  at  the  chamber  door, 
by  means  of  which  her  eye  was  on  a  level  with 
one  of  those  circular  or  heart-shaped  apertures 
in  the  upper  pnnnel  of  the  door,  so  often  found 
in  old  houses,  the  object  of  which  it  were  vain 
to  divine,  unless  it  be  to  provoke  and  stimulate 
that  curiosity  so  predominant  in  our  Yankee 
race.  Here  stood  Mrs.  Gurney,  not  without  a 
sense  of  shame  and  grief  as  she  watched  the 


HARRIET  RAYMOND. 


occupant  within,  who  went  about  utterly  un- 
conacioua  of  the  eye  that  read  her  every  mo¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  she  divested  herself  with 
wonderful  celerity  of  the  Cinderella  robes,  let 
down  her  profusion  of  long  hair,  which  she 
twined  most  elegantly  about  her  head.  She 
then  bathed,  and  “  donned  her  best  attire,”  with 
all  the  bravery  of  ornament  she  could  com¬ 
mand,  even  to  hat  and  shawl.  This  done  she 
approached  the  door,  and  the  lady  at  the  “  port 
hole”  felt  her  heart  leap  to  her  mouth  in  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  opened.  Not  so, 
however — the  girl  turned  round  and  gracefully 
advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room,  where 
she  extended  her  fingers  and  greeted  a  vis¬ 
ionary  personage,  whom  she  called  Mrs. 
Gurney,  with  whom  she  held  for  a  few  moments 
what  seemed  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  lively 
chat,  in  which  she  smiled  and  exhibited  with 
great  skill  the  elegance  of  her  air  and  figure. 
Presently  the  hat  and  shawl  disappeared,  and 
by  the  little  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
Harriet  seated  herself,  playing  the  hostess, 
doing  the  honors  of  the  table  with  infinite  grace, 
relieving  the  sensuality  of  visionary  eating  by 
pretty  and  pithy  remarks,  and  drinking  healths 
and  wine  a  la  Marchioness. 

.  This*done  she  sat,  work  in  hand,  and  parried 
the  pretty  speeches  of  a  gallant  spectral  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  he  seemed  much  animated,  judging  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  companion,  who  at  length 
took  a  book  from  the  table  and  read  a  passage, 
which  she  had  commended,  with  a  feeling  and 
propriety  quite  astonishing  to  her  listeners,  both 
outside  and  in ;  with  graceful  formality  she 
dismissed  the  Captain,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  an  impudent  message,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  ghost  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  This  done,  she  re¬ 
clined  a  moment  thoughtfully  with  her  elbow 
upon  the  table,  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect 
herself,  she  hastily  dofied  her  dress  and  pre¬ 
pared  herself  to  leave  her  state  of  imaginary 
ladyhood. 

Mrs.  Gurney  quietly  evacuated  the  “  sally¬ 
port,”  and  retired  to  her  room,  plunged  in 
thought.  She  turned  the  matter  over  and  over 
in  her  mind,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  as¬ 
sociate  the  fine  lady  she  had  just  seen  above 
stairs,  with  the  taciturn  girl,  who  moved  about 
the  kitchen  with  such  perfect  adaptability  and 
staidness  of  demeanor.  Unable  to  reconcile  the 
two  she  made  a  pretext  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
with  a  half  dread,  after  what  she  had  seen,  that 
she  might  find  Harriet  mumming  and  mowing 
iu  a  state  of  lunacy.  Here  she  found  her  just 
os  usual,  doing  everything  in  the  best  possible 


manner,  and  entirely  unconscious  how  she  had 
been  transformed  in  the  eye  of  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Gurney  could  make  nothing  out  of  the 
affair,  and  she  felt  that  her  own  breeding  re¬ 
quired  that  the  secret  thus  obtained  should 
never  in  any  way  escape  her.  She  came,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  solemn  conclusioa,  that  Harriet 
Raymond  was  subject  to  diurnal  fits  of  insanity, 
and,  whereas,  they  appeared  perfectly  harmless 
in  their  operation,  and  she  perfectly  awai%  of 
her  infirmity,  always  providing  for  its  recur¬ 
rence,  it  was  not  essential  to  inform  the  En¬ 
glish  lady  of  the  fact,  or  to  give  her  the  least 
hint  to  that  effect.  But  in  the  long  years 
which  subsequently  passed,  in  which  ^e  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  the  girl,  often  and  often  did 
this  subject  come  to  her  thoughts,  not  un- 
minglcd  with  remoi’se  for  having  allowed  her 
to  go  ont  into  the  world,  with  all  her  beauty, 
and  intellect  shadowed  by  so  terrible  smd  mys¬ 
terious  an  infiiction. 


COXCLCSION. 

Mrs.  Gurney  had  for  some  years  ceased  her 
defense  against  the  encroachments  of  time, 
having  unresistingly  allowed  him  to  loosen  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  shorten  her  bodice  till  a 
faint  line,  like  that  of  the  White  Lady’s  of  Av- 
cnal,  alone  told  where  the  broad  and  charmed 
girdle  once  had  ample  space.  The  robe  rising 
a  little  in  front,  and  the  very  white  double  chin 
had  a  not  unpleasing  correspondence,  and  the 
gray  hair,  so  smoothly  parted  under  the  frill  of 
her  muslin  cap,  bent  tenderly  around  her  still 
beautiful  and  unfurrowed  brow.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  tooth  was  such  a  perfect  pearl  under  her 
red  lips  that  one  felt  kindly  for  it  in  view  of  the 
remembrance  it  brought  of  its  lovely  and  lost 
companions.  Her  little  fair  round  hands  had  the 
pleasing  grace  of  repose,  or  one  might  not  think 
of  the  most  perfect  arm  which  they  terminated. 

Such  as  we  have  descrilied,  sat  Mrs.  Gurney 
in  her  large  arm  chair  one  morning,  when  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  a  superb-look¬ 
ing  woman,  with  a  young  girl,  inquired  for  the 
lady  of  the  house.  Long  they  sat,  and  long 
they  talked,  all  about  Castioc,  its  lovely 
scenery,  the  people,  the  fortifications  built  by 
the  British,  years  ogone,  reminiscences  of  the 
army,  and  kindred  topics.  Every  littlo  while 
Mrs.  Gurney  would  shut  her  eyes  and  try  to 
recall  some  image  which,  spite  of  her  effort, 
flitted  from  her  grasp ;  at  length  her  visitor 
stepped  behind  an  open  door,  which  hid  her 
from  the  view  of  her  hostess,  to  look  for  a  por¬ 
trait  which  hung  beside  it. 
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In  a  mument  Fhe  slipped  a  long  silken  cloak 
from  her  shoulders,  threw  aside  her  bonnet,  and 
stepped  forth  in  plain  calico  frock  and  braided 
hair.  She  walked  directly  to  the  sideboard, 
and,  opening  a  drawer,  took  therefrom  a  silken 
duster,  with  which  she  l^gan  to  rub  the  chairs 
very  carefully.  Mrs.  Gurney  gave  a  loud 
scream  and  caught  her  in  her  arms,  “  Hetty, 
Hetty,  my  poor  dear  girl  1”  she  cried,  weeping 
and  holding  her  to  her  generous  heart. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  Harriet  attended 
the  lady  to  her  entire  satisfaction  through  all 
her  journeys,  till  they  at  length  reached  New 
York.  Here  they  were  surrounded  with  the 
officers  of  the  British  army,  many  of  whom  re¬ 
mained  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  regiments  to  the  Provinces.  Her 
mistress,  Mrs.  Thearney,  often  spoke  of  an  ab¬ 
sent  son  with  great  tenderness,  w  ho  would  meet 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  with  whom 
they  would  sail  for  home.  He  at  length  made 
his  appearance,  and  Harriet  instantly  recog¬ 
nized  the  officer  of  Castine  memory. 

It  would  make  onr  story  over  long  to  tell 
of  the  subtile  and  dangerous  a.'saults  of  Cupid, 
and  how  “  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth  how  pride  and  love  contended, 
how  the  mother  opposed,  yet  loving  Harriet 
like  a  child,  and  how  upon  her  death-bed,  in 
view  of  the  clear  revcalments  of  eternal  things, 
she  joined  the  hand.s  of  the  '.overs  and  blessed 
them  and  died,  feeling  that  she  had  done  one 
last  good  deed.  “  And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Thcar- 
ney,  “  do  you  not  see  that  Ellen  is  like  me,  only 
fairer ;  and  would  you  not  like  to  learn  the 
mystery  of  that  hour,  which  I  exacted  for  so 
many  years  ?  and  which  my  good  mother-in-law^ 
made  me  confess  all  about — weeping,  too,  as 
she  listened,  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  dear 
noble  heart  ?” 

Mrs.  Gnrney  flinched  a  little,  and  blushed  a 
great  deal,  and  was  half  on  the  point  of  con¬ 
fessing  what  she  knew ;  but  her  lively  visitor 
went  on,  reviving  the  past  days  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  the  basket  of  eggs,  the  bo.x  upon  the  car 
of  her  subsequent  lover,  all  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  of  detaiL  She  continued  :  “  I  cannot  now 
analyze  the  process  of  thought  by  which  I 
reached  the  result  of  a  destiny,  but  from  the 
time  when  I  felt  my  delicacy  so  outraged,  and 
heard  myself  the  subject  of  mocking  compli¬ 
ment,  I  felt  a  new  weight  of  thought,  a  half 
bitter  disgust  for  myself  and  the  whole  world. 

“  I  wjis  really  ill  from  thinking,  and  then  1 
formed  the  plan  of  service,  as  well  to  relieve 
my  poor  mother  as  to  better  my  condition.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  1  reserved  one  hour  to 


myself  I  might  improve  by  books  and  study, 
and  thus  prepare  myself  for  those  better  days 
which,  I  conceived,  were  in  reserve  for  me.  I 
have  never  failed  to  exact  the  hour  from  that 
day  to  this,  even  after  my  whole  time  was  at 
my  own  disposal.  It  is  curious  now  to  look  and 
sec  how  the  conviction  of  a  higher  destiny 
bnoyed  me  up  and  gave  me  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance.  I  felt  certain,  from  the  time  that  I 
went  home  with  the  basket  of  eggs  upon  my 
arm,  and  with  the  first  sensation  of  real  pain 
I  had  ever  experienced,  that  I  was  born  to  be  a 
lady,  and  I  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.” 

She  gave  a  whimsical  and  vivid  imitation  of 
her  solitary  parties,  her  imaginary  conver¬ 
sations,  her  calls  of  condolence,  and  calls  of 
ceremony,  at  all  which  Mrs.  Gurney  and  her 
daughter  laughed  immoderately,  especially  the 
former,  who  at  once  recalled  the  audience  she 
before  held  at  the  pigeon-hole  in  the  door  panel. 

Let  not  my  readers  feel  contempt  at  my  he¬ 
roine,  as  though  the  result  was  not  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sense  of  fate.  Harriet 
Raymond  died,  after  leading  a  fashionable  life 
in  New  York,  where  she  was  for  many  years  a 
toast  and  a  belle — her  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  sincerely  attached,  leaving  her  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  she  chose  to  share  in  America. 
She  became  the  founder  of  her  family,  the  great 
ancestress  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  posterity. 

It  would  Ije  vain  to  give  an  inventory  of  the 
sundries  of  which  she  died  possessed.  Like  her 
neighbors  she  achieved  the  proud  triumph  of 
having  steadily  pursued  an  object  which  re¬ 
sulted  in 

3  dozen  mahogany  chairs, 

4  center  tables, — 4  book  cases, 

3  ward  robes — one  splendid, 

2  toilet  glasses,  large — 13  carpets — hall,  Ac. 

Astrals,  candelabras,  plate,  Ac., 

1  vault  at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

THE  TEST.-A  SONNET. 

BT  lUZAKETU  OAKIS  BMITB. 

MssEOfCD,  as  I  did  walk  a  crystall  wall, 
Translucent  in  the  hue  of  rosy  mom, 

And  saw  Eurydice  from  Orpheus  tom, 

Lift  her  white  brow  from  out  its  heavy  pall, 

With  sweet  lips  echoing  his  melodious  call 
And  following  him,  loveded  and  music  iNiroe. 

A  sharp  nnd  broken  cry — and  she  was  gone  I 
Tliou  fairest  grief— thon  saddest  type  of  all 
Our  sorrowing  kind,  O  lost  Eurydice  ! 

Thy  dcathful  cry  thrilled  in  mine  every  vein 
When  Orpheus  turned  him  back,  thus  losing  thre : 
Ilis  broken  lute  and  melancholy  plafn 
All  lime  prolonga— the  still  unceasing  flow 
Of  unavailing  grief,  and  a  regretful  woe. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  DESTINY. 

The  continent  will  lie  ours.  Our  present  na¬ 
tional  system  is  but  a  nucleus,  to  which  the 
neighboring  States  and  provinces,  now  existing 
in  almost  chaotic  confusion,  attracted  by  the 
sure  law  of  political  gravitation,  will  succes¬ 
sively  cohere,  and  form  an  aggregate  whole. 
From  the  Pole  to  the  Isthmus,  and  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  this  vast  territorial  expanse  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  one  national  jurisdiction, 
bound  together  and  cemented  by  a  unity  of  in¬ 
terest,  of  language  and  laws.  This  announce 
meut  is  not  an  ebulition  of  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  nor  is  it  a  hasty  conclusion,  from  a  par¬ 
tial  view  of  the  subject,  but  a  calm,  philosophi¬ 
cal  deduction  from  uniform  historical  prece¬ 
dents  and  well  considered  analogies. 

In  tracing  our  brief  history  from  the  first 
settlement  of  Virginia  by  a  feeble  colony,  in 
tlio  year  1607,  and  the  settlement  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  by  a  still  less  numerous  colony  in  1620, 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  parent  stock 
exhibits  itself  in  a  ceaseless  and  successful 
struggle  for  territorial  acquisition  and  national 
aggrandizemcnL  If  we  look  a  little  further 
back  upon  our  geneological  line  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  distinguishing  national  trait, 
we  find  our  ancestors  of  the  fifth  century  a 
feeble  band  from  Saxony,  a  northern  province 
of  Germany,  first  landing  upon  the  shores  of 
England.  From  that  moment  their  aggressive 
course  has  been  steadily  onward,  until  they 
may  truly  boast  “  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
their  empire.”  Our  fathers  in  this  country, 
for  the  first  century,  made  comparatively  slow 
progress.  The  difiiculties  they  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  were  almost  insurmountable.  The  land 
upon  which  they  entered,  and,  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  penetrate  during  that  entire 
period,  the  whole  continent  was  covered  with 
gigantic  forests,  and  was  inhabited  by  treach¬ 
erous  and  hostile  savages.  A  less  enduring 
race  would  have  fallen  before  resisting  obsta¬ 
cles  and  would  have  perished  from  the  earth. 
But  the  Saxon  faith  and  energy,  and  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  indomitable  perseverance,  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency.  In  spile  of  savage 
ferocity  and  towering  forests  and  resisting  ele¬ 
ments  they  made  steady  advances  onward.  By 
slow  degrees,  as  their  numbers  and  facilities 
increased,  their  progress  was  somewhat  accel¬ 
erated  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when,  with  almost  superhuman  effort, 
they  burst  asunder  the  aggressive  ties  of  the 


mother  country,  assumed  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  and  commenced  a  separate  national  exis¬ 
tence.  Thenceforward  our  advance  has  been 
in  a  progressively  increasing  ratio,  until  our 
national  prestige  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
people  on  the  globe.  Our  population  num¬ 
bers  30,000,000 ;  our  territorial  extent  exceeds 
3,000,000  square  miles ;  our  agricultural,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  commercial  wealth  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  other  nations,  while 
in  acknowledged  enterprise  and  progressive 
march  we  outstrip  any  nation  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  times.  In  all  the  elements  of  na¬ 
tional  power  and  wealth,  we  are  now  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history. 

Where  and  when  shall  we  stop?  Do  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  indicate  a  surfeit 
of  territorial  absorption?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  present  aspect  of  the  political  horizon 
that  discloses  a  purpose  to  moderate  our  de¬ 
sires,  and  settle  down  content  with  our  present 
acquisitions?  The  furthest  from  it  possible. 
Enterprise,  progress,  and  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  are  the  normal  conditions  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  never  had  these  elements  so 
rich  a  field  in  which  to  exhibit  this  illimitable 
influence.  They  grow  and  exjiand  by  success, 
and  defeat  only  stimulates  more  determined 
effort.  Such  are  our  past  history  and  present 
position,  and  I  must  confess  I  see  no  other 
barrier  than  a  continuous  ocean  frontier  to 
arrest  our  ambitions  course  in  the  march  of 
empire. 

In  examining  this  subject  and  forming  con¬ 
clusions,  we  have  aimed  to  do  so  independent 
of  any  questions  of  moral  ethics  or  political 
expediency — looking  merely  at  the  facts  and 
circumstances  and  results  in  their  several  rela¬ 
tions,  as  we  would  reason  from  cause  to  effect 
in  the  solution  of  a  philosophical  problem.  In 
other  words,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  will  be  and  not  what  ought  to  be,  for 
“  will  be,”  and  “  ought  to  be  ”  are  not  always 
convertible  terms.  The  justice  or  expediency 
in  each  individual  case  will  doubtless  present 
complex  questions  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
moralist  and  statesman.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  ;  but  while  these  worthies  have 
been  gravely  chopping  logic  and  arousing  the 
sympathies  of  their  fellow  men,  the  current  of 
events  has  usually  drifted  the  matter  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  and  the  sword  of  destiny  has 
severed  the  gordian  knot  they  had  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  untie.  Thus  rolls  onward,  with 
resistless  force  and  progressively  accumulating 
volume,  the  fiood-tide  of  our  territorial  exten- 
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sion.  By  conquest,  by  purchase,  aud  by  vol¬ 
untary  submission.  States  and  Territories  arc 
rapidly  extending  the  boundaries  of  our  domain. 

Nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  moral  responsibility,  and  suffer  the  just 
penalties  of  any  violation  of  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  truth  and  justice  that  should  underlie 
and  sustain  all  our  acts,  whether  national, 
social  or  personal.  This  truth  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  our  own  political  history, 
and  manifold  chastisements  doubtless  await 
us,  both  for  past  and  future  transgressions.  I 
cherish,  however,  a  patriotic  faith  in  the  merci¬ 
ful  dispensations  of  the  good  Providence  which 
has  hitherto  guided  and  preserved  us,  that  our 
nationality  will  not  be  forfeited,  nor  our  suc¬ 
cessful  career  arrested,  till  we  shall  have  fully 
tested  the  great  truths  of  “  freedom,  equality 
and  self-government,”  which  it  is  manifestly  our 
glorious  mission  to  establish. 

Our  present  limits  embrace  but  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  continent  and  tliree-fiflhs 
of  its  population,  the  whole  area  being  seven 
aud  a  half  millions  of.  square  miles ;  and  the 
entire  population  fifty  millions.  According  to 
this  programme,  our  young  but  mighty  nation, 
not  yet  one  century  from  her  birth,  but  already 
without  a  compeer  in  the  extent  and  richness 
of  her  commerce,  rivaling  in  pby.sical  power 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  exciting  by 
her  progress  the  envy  of  the  world,  has  just 
entered  upon  her  historical  career  of  future 
greatnes^  and  renown.  That  there  are  mani¬ 
fold  and  appalling  difficulties  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  her  futuw  course,  it  were  folly  to 
deny.  New  questions,  of  great  practical  mo¬ 
ment  and  unforeseen  contingencies,  will  arise 
to  test  the  sagacity  of  her  wisest  councillors 
and  ablest  statesmen.  She  will  often  suffer 
embarrassment  and  be  betrayed  into  temporary 
retribution  by  the  perfidy  of  the  pusilanimous, 
the  mercenary,  or  the  aspiring  among  her  own 
trusted  leaders.  The  conflicting  interests  and 
jealousies  of  rival  nations  will  sometimes  show 
their  malign  inflnence  by  artful  intrigues  or 
hostile  resistance.  Such  casualties  arc  the 
common  lot  of  nations. 

The  prevailing  policy  for  ns  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  neighboring  nations  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  is  manifestly  one  of  “masterly  Inac¬ 
tivity.”  They  will  eventually  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  present  oppressive  alliances 
and  domestic  grievances,  and,  like  fruit  fnlly 
ripe,  will  drop  spontaneously  into  our  lap. 
Mexico  and  tlic  Central  American  States  may 
now  be  said  to  be  in  a  proccM  of  transition.  A 
perpetual  prey  to  intestine  broils,  devastating 


revolutions  and  mutual  invasions,  they  must 
soon  find  relief  and  security  by  merging  their 
individuality  under  our  national  escutcheon. 
With  a  watchful  care  on  our  part  to  secure 
them  against  European  entanglements,  their 
speedy  and  fortunate  destiny  is  certain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Gulf  islands  arc  also  in  a 
state  of  restless  commotion  and  will  only  find 
repose  under  the  protective  segis  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle.  The  colonial  European  depend¬ 
encies  on  our  northern  border,  with  a  sparse 
population,  but  whose  territorial  limits  em¬ 
brace  more  than  one  half  the  continent,  hgve 
long  felt  their  humiliating  position  as  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  foreign  masters  and  subject  to  foreign 
rule.  They,  too,  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  that  they  will  ere  long  find  means  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  a  degrading  vassalage,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  appreciates  the  dignity  of 
the  race.  Their  ultimate  destination  is  not  to 
maintain  separate  nationalities  on  our  border, 
subject  to  such  imposition  as  more  powerful 
nations  always  find  excuse  to  practice  on  their 
weaker  neighbors,  but  to  establish  their  equal¬ 
ity  with  us  by  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ever  glorious  '‘unum  eplurilut.'^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  the 
time  or  the  manner  by  detail  or  in  general  of 
tlic  consummation  of  these  respective  results. 
The  instrumentalities  and  influences  to  be  put 
in  requisition,  tiie  issues  to  be  joined,  the  strug¬ 
gles  to  be  endured,  the  sectional  and  partisan 
jealousies  and  personal  treacheries  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  will,  doubtless,  afford  ample  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  humiliating  page  in  our  future  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  yet  the  strength  and  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  onr  institutions  will  stand  vindicated 
before  the  world,  as  sufficient  in  any  crisis  and 
against  any  assault  to  sustain  the  interests  and 
hopes  of  the  republic. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  onr  govem- 
meut  is  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  perpetual 
boud  of  union.  No  form  of  government  pos¬ 
sesses  so  much  vitality,  or  affords  so  sure  a 
guarantee  against  revolution  and  dismember¬ 
ment,  as  that  where  the  people  retain  the 
sovereign  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  their  official  servants  such  authority 
only  as  they  may  find  necessary  for  temporary 
and  specific  purposes.  Where  the  sovereignty 
and  the  physical  power  remain  in  the  same 
hands  and  arc  equally  distributed  among  all 
classes — where  the  subjects  and  the  sovereigns 
are  the  same  parties — there  can  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  a  collision  as  will  permanently  ar¬ 
rest  the  healthful  action  of  the  system  in  all  its 
functions  and  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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Wc  see  no  force  in  the  oft-repeated  Buggcetion,  timid,  but  these  slight  convulsions  have  been 
that  “  our  system  is  weakened  by  territorial  found  the  healthful  action  of  a  sound  constitu- 
expansion  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  interests.”  tion  to  throw  off  some  disturlHng  elemest  and 
The  greater  the  diversity,  the  stronger  is  the  secure  immunity  from  more  serious  maladies, 
system  bound  together  by  a  mutual  interchange  Like  thunder  in  a  murky  atmosphere,  they  are 
of  commodities,  and  the  less  likely  is  any  one  purifying  and  salubrious.  The  disturbing  causes 
interest  to  aspire  to  an  odious  dictatorial  have  been  the  efforts  of  crafty  politicians  to  ob- 
ascendaucy.  While  the  subjects  of  hereditary  struct  the  regular  operation  of  the  system  or 
rule  are  often  pitted  against  each  other  and  to  pervert  its  action  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  empire  bartered  away  or  dismembered  to  sinister  purposes.  The  actors  have  fallen  vio- 
Buit  the  interest,  the  caprice  or  the  necessities  tims  to  their  crafty  designs,  while  the  great  re- 
of  reigning  monarchs,  the  sovereign  people  of  publican  car  has  moved  on  in  its  wonted  coarse, 
our  republic  are  susceptible  of  no  such  influ-  bearing  no  trace  of  the  perfidy  of  its  con- 
ences  and  exposed  to  no  such  emergencies,  ductors. 

They  have  their  favorite  offleial  servants  whom  We  ask  again,  with  the  earnestness  of  more  in- 
they  delight  to  honor  and  whom  they  cheer-  tense  conviction,  “  Where  shall  our  career  of 
fully  follow,  BO  long  as  their  course  is  marked  territorial  aggrandisement  terminate  I”  It  is 
by  wisdom  and  justice.  But  any  deviation  the  type  of  our  national  character !  It  is  en- 
from  that  course,  whether  to  the  right  hand  in  graven  on  our  past  history !  It  is  congenial 
obedience  to  the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  to  with  our  political  organization !  It  is  oppor- 
the  left  hand  in  pursuit  of  mercenary  objects,  tunc  to  the  condition  and  propitious  to  the  in¬ 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  their  constituency  and  terests  of  the  whole  continent !  And,  with 
renders  them  powerless  to  do  evil.  There  are  reverence  be  it  said,  so  far  as  human  sagacity 
eminent  instances  in  onr  brief  history  strikingly  can  penetrate,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  dis- 
illustrative  of  this  truth.  pensations  and  an  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 

The  republics  of  Athens  and  Rome  are  often  poses  of  the  Deity ! 
cited  as  ominous  precedents  in  the  pathway  of  These  facts  and  deductions  justify  no  fllibus- 
our  national  coarse,  and  we  arc  admonished  tering  schemes,  encourage  no  violation  of  in- 
that  territorial  extension  was  the  treacherous  ternational  law,  and  countenance  no  infraction 
shoal  on  which  they  respectively  wrecked,  bear-  of  the  solemn  faith  of  treaties.  On  the  con¬ 
ing  with  them  the  interests  of  liberty,  of  civ-  trary,  their  legitimate  effect  is  to  preclude  the 
ilization,  of  science  and  the  hop<‘s  of  the  world,  use  of  all  unjust  or  violent  means  to  precipi- 
Those  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  these  tate  events  which  are  sure  to  transpire  in  the 
ancient  republics  need  scarcely  be  reminded  ordinary  course  of  our  national  progress.  Their 
of  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  the  precedents,  practical  lesson  to  statesmen  is  to  interpose  no 
Athens  and  Romo  were  respectively  great  obstacles,  and  to  Inaugurate  no  general  policy 
metropolitan  cities,  whose  republican  institu-  tending  to  contravene  this  final  result.  The 
tions  were  confined  mainly  within  their  own  laws  of  social,  civil  and  national  progress,  like 
walls,  but  who  sent  forth  large  armies  to  sub-  physical  laws,  may  be  momentarily  retarded, 
due  neighboring  nations,  making  their  prisoners  but  finally  rush  to  their  consummation  with  ac- 
slaves,  and  ruling  their  subjugated  provinces  by  cumulated  force  ;  and  the  tardy  statesman  who 
mercenary  and  tyrrannical  satraps  and  procon-  fails  to  recognize  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of 
suls.  It  was  the  outside  pressure  of  these  sub-  the  age  is  no  less  likely  to  become  its  victim 
jugated  colonial  dependencies,  who  were  allow-  than  the  headlong  enthusiast,  or  the  most  dar¬ 
ed  no  participation  in  the  government,  that  cor-  ing  and  nnscrupulons  filibuster,  who  would 
rupted  and  finally  overwhelmed  their  imperious  accelerate  its  progress. 

masters  in  a  common  ruin.  Although  repub-  In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  the  history, 
lies,  there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  analogy  be-  geography,  position  and  resources  of  our  neigh- 
tween  their  Institations  and  ours,  and  yet  they  bors  become  matters  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
produced  many  magnificent  frnits  worthy  of  a  To  supply  the  requisite  material,  which  now  ex- 
better  system  and  a  more  protracted  national  ists  in  no  convenient  form  accessible  to  the 
history.  public,  the  writer  proposes  to  prepare  a  series 

Our  past  history  presents  not  a  single  inci-  of  papers  containing  as  much  specific  informa- 
dent  premonitory  of  an  early  doom.  Tempo-  tion  as  is  compatible  with  their  interest  for 
rary  excitements,  sectional  jealousies,  and  even  popular  reading,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  as 
local  outbreaks,  have  sometimes  disturbed  the  far  as  possible,  the  dry  details  of  figures  and 
repose  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  statistics. 
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WOMEN  j  AND  POLITICS. 

A  ORKAT  deal  of  ink  has  been  ehed  within  a 
few  yean  past  in  diseuBsing  the  vexed qnestion 
of  “  woman’s  rights,”  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  ink,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  wasted.  Most 
of  the  writers  on  these  sabjects  reason  from  as¬ 
sumed  facte  which  do  not  exist,  or  draw 
fallacious  inferences  from  admitted  premises. 
Nobody,  or  not  one  in  a  thousand,  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  and  this  enlightened  country,  is 
opposed  to  woman’s  rights.  On  the  abstract 
question  the  vote  would  be  unanimous  in  favor 
of  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  woman  as  well 
as  man.  But  these  rights  cannot  be  separated 
from  questions  of  expediency,  propriety  and 
practical  import,  and  upon  these  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion,  because  the  subjects  are 
not  well  and  clearly  understood.  One  of  our 
cotemporaries'fthe  Dispatch)  has  an  article  ooi 
the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  women,  so 
sensible,  clear  and  well-reasoned  that  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  it  in  these  pages,  as  follows  : 

“  Of  late  years  quite  a  number  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  have  joined  in  the  cry  for  an  acknowl- 
cdgmnt  of  the  political  rights  of  women.  < 
Feeling  the  common  pressure  of  political  usur¬ 
pation  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  they  have 
fancied  that  they  alone  were  the  sufferers,  and 
that  all  the  difficulty  is  owing  to  the  non-ac- 
knolcdgment  of  woman’s  political  equality 
with  man.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  if  she 
were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  Government 
affairs,  all  the  evils  flowing  out  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country  would  be  remedied. 

^  Little  does  that  woman  know  and  appreciate 
the  true  relations  of  her  sex,  and  the  dignity 
of  true  womanhood,  who  is  led  astray  by  any 
such  superficial  sophistry.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  evident  that  if  she  should  join  in  politics,  the 
general  result  of  an  election  would  still  be  the 
same  as  it  is  now.  More  votes,  say  twice  os 
many,  would  be  cast,  but  the  position  of  par¬ 
ties  would  remain  unchanged,  as  the  female 
mind  of  the  country  would  be  divided  about 
the  same  as  the  male  on  any  general  question, 
as  it  is  now.  True,  some  wives  would  vote  dif¬ 
ferently  from  their  husbands ;  but  as  all  hus¬ 
bands  do  not  belong  to  the  same  party  in  poli¬ 
tics,  the  wife  that  voted  against  her  husband 
would  vote  with  some  other  woman’s  husband, 
while  the  wife  of  the  latter  wonld  vote  with  the 
fonuer,  and  thus  one  vote  nentralize  the  other, 
having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  general  result. 

“  Thus  no  good  wonld  result  ftom  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  women,  while 
the  political  broils  it  wonld  add  to  the  already 
too  many  family  jars,  would  convert  the  family 


circle  into  a  perfect  hell-upon-earth.  If  hus¬ 
bands  treat  their  wives  brutally  now,  they 
would  treat  them  much  more  so  when  they 
came  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  in  politics. 
‘But,’  says  the  quick-witted  termagant,  ‘we 
would  see  that  laws  were  passed  to  prevent 
such  brutality  1’  Now,  admitting  for  the  nonce 
that  laws  to  prevent  brutality  on  the  part  of 
the  husband  would  be  passed,  the  question  at 
once  arises.  Who  would  enforce  those  laws? 
We  see  now  that  there  are  many  laws  on  our 
statute  books  that  arc  a  dead  letter,  because 
they  are  not  or  cannot  be  enforced.  Is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  laws  would  beany  more  prompt¬ 
ly  and  strictly  enforced,  if  women  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  voice  in  making  them  ?  If  not, 
what  reliance  could  woman  place  on  mere  stat¬ 
utes  to  protect  her  from  brutality !  The  mere 
passage  of  a  law  does  no  good,  while  every 
law  on  the  statute  book  that  remains  unenforced 
helps  to  destroy  all  respect  for  law,  and  to  show 
how  worse  than  useless  a  law  is  if  there  is  not 
the  power  to  execute  it  Something,  then,  be¬ 
sides  the  passage  of  laws  is  demanded. 

“  But  it  maybe  argued  that  a  law  to  prevent 
husbands  from  brutally  treating  their  wives — 
and,  it  should  be  added,  other  female  political 
opponents — would  be  enforced,  for  the  reason 
that  the  women  would  all  be  united  on  that 
point,  and  gain  the  support  of  all  good  hus¬ 
bands.  Precisely  so  ;  and  they  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  good  husbands 
for  the  pa.<!8age  of  the  law,  if  it  were  passed  ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  mere  antagonism  of 
sexes,  neutralizing  the  political  influences  of 
both  ;  whereas,  so  far  as  physical  force  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  males  would  have  the  advantage. 

'‘  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  success  would 
depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  male  sex,  if  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Then  why  net  leave  it  all  to  their  liberality, 
without  endeavoring  to  crowd  into  the  political 
arena  ?  Woman  is  sustained  in  her  rational  de¬ 
mands  by  all  liberal-minded  men  now.  She 
would  be  no  better  off  if  she  voted,  for  she 
wonld  gain  no  additional  support  by  it,  while 
the  opposition  would  be  all  the  more  deter¬ 
mined  and  positive.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  her  sex  would  be  any  more  united  on 
meaturei,  however  well  they  might  be  on  princi- 
pUi,  than  they  are  now  ;  for  all  the  differences 
of  parties  arc  on  measures  instead  of  principles. 
They  all  agree  that  republican  principles 
are  right,  all  the  difference  arising  as  to  the 
best  means  or  measures  for  carrying  out  those 
principles ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  minds 
of  the  females  would  be  divided  abont  the  same 
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as  the  males  oa  any  general  question,  which 
would  continue  the  results  the  same  as  they  are 
DOW,  only  increasing  the  number  of  votes 
polled.  So,  after  all,  it  would  rest  with  the 
most  advanced  male  minds,  as  it  does  now, 
unless  there  should  arise  a  general  war  between 
the  sexes,  in  which  event  women  would  be  the 
sufferera 

“  After  all,  then,  the  condition  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  aud  consequently  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  both  sexes,  depends,  not  upon 
the  numl)er  of  votes,  but  upon  the  character 
of  the  voters — upon  their  intelligence  and 
moral  purity.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  females  are  more  intelligent 
aud  morally  pure  than  are  the  males?  We  do 
not  see  auythiug  in  society  to  warrant  any 
such  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  their  con¬ 
ditions  appear  to  exactly  correspond,  and  their 
advancement  appears  to  be  of  equal  pace.  lu 
truth,  it  is  impossible  for  ouu  to  rise  above  or 
sink  below  the  other,  for  the  sexes  ore  iudiss«>- 
lubly  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  must  sink  or  swim,  rise  or  fall  together ; 
if  this  were  not  so,  barbarous  ages  would  long 
since  have  exterminated  tbc  weaker. 

“  The  mutual  dependence  of  the  sexes  on' each 
other  makes  the  interests  of  both  identical ;  an 
iigustice  to  one  is  an  injustice  to  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  proper  that  the  family  should  have 
but  one  voice,  and  nature  everywhere  pro¬ 
nounces  the  male  the  representative  of  the 
race.  All  families  should  agree  and  desire  but 
one  voice.  Nature  designed  that  they  should 
agree.  If  they  do  not  then  there  is  something 
unnatural  about  the  union,  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  be  peaceably  continued  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  must  inevi¬ 
tably  be  rent  asunder  if  the  torpedo  of  politics 
is  introduced.  Domestic  harmony,  the  welfare 
of  both  sexes,  and  especially  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  cries  out  against  woman’s  entering  the 
political  arena. 

"  Politics  arc  corrupting  and  degrading.  All 
political  institutions  arc  necessary  evils,  founded 
on  tbc  inharmonies  instead  of  the  harmonics  of 
human  nature.  Ilence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see 
a  man  retain  his  honesty  and  purity  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  political  ranks.  The  angularities  and 
inharmonics  of  tbc  political  world  leave  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  or  honesty ; 
for  the  vitality  of  politics  results  from  the  an¬ 
tagonisms  and  not  from  harmonious  coope¬ 
rations.  Violence  must  be  met  by  violence 
treachery  must  be  overcome  by  treachery ; 
sophistry  must  be  met  by  sophistry  ;  and  per¬ 
version  must  be  counteracted  by  perversion. 


In  short,  the  whole  system  appears  little  else 
than  the  scheming  of  devils  for  supremacy 
and  dominion,  aud  generally  the  most  no. 
scrupulous  and  infamous  come  out  triumphant 

“For  woman  to  enter  the  political  arena, 
therefore,  would  be  to  drag  her  down  and  de¬ 
velop  all  the  worst  points  of  her  nature,  if  she 
did  not  at  once  become  so  disgusted  as  to  fly 
from  the  political  leper  as  from  a  devouring 
dragon.  It  would  place  her  on  a  par  with  the 
nymph  of  the  pave  aud  the  mistress  of  the 
blackleg.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  ele¬ 
vating  politics,  for  that  which  is  based 
upon  evil  cannot  be  elevated;  hence  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  must  be  dragged  down  to  it. 
Woman,  to  be  a  politician,  must  become  what 
male  politicians  are  now.  The  rivalry  and  am¬ 
bition  engendered  render  it  inevitable  ;  for  the 
parties  engaged  are  not  conteut  to  use  gloves, 
any  more  than  the  professional  boxers  at  a 
pr'ize  fight ;  and  as  females  sometimes  attend 
aud  eqjoy  the  brutal  exhibition  of  the  ring,  so 
would  woman  soon  learn  to  enjoy  the  excite¬ 
ment,  treachery,  etc.,  of  the  political  contest — 
and  to  enjoy  is  to  become  involved,  degraded, 
and  lost  to  higher  virtues. 

“Thus  degraded,  as  the  mother  of  future 
voters  she  would  not  only  educate  and  encour¬ 
age  them  in  the  tricks  and  triumphs  of  politics, 
but  impress  upon  their  very  lives,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  conception,  the  spirit  of  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  surrounding  and  moving  her.  We  should 
soon  have  nothing  but  a  nation  of  politicians, 
os  Greece  and  Rome  degenerated  to  a  nation 
of  mere  warriors,  preying  upon  and  devouring 
each  other.  Every  generation  would  be  a  de¬ 
cline  on  that  preceding  it,  descending  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  came  the  misery  and  destruction 
that  overtook  the  nations  of  old. 

“  Oh !  little  does  woman  know  what  she  asks 
for,  when  she  asks  to  be  admitted  into  the  po¬ 
litical  arena.  She  desires  bread,  but  she  asks 
for  a  viper  ;  she  desires  peace,  but  she  asks  for 
contention ;  she  desires  a  closer  union,  as 
man’s  equal  and  companion,  but  she  asks  for 
division  aud  a  condition  which  will  exhibit,  by 
the  strongest  contrast,  her  weakness  iu  an  un¬ 
equal  contest. 

“  Yes,  woman  desires  and  deserves  a  closer 
union  with  man.  Nature  designed  that  the 
sexes  should  be  harmoniously  united  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  each  other— that  they  should  mu¬ 
tually  find  their  happiness  in  a  closer  and  a 
holier  union  of  their  interests  aud  natures. 
Hence,  the  nearer  the  sexes  are  together,  the 
more  they  depend  on  each  other — the  nearer 
they  are  to,  and  the  more  they  depend  on,  Qod 


NaAiues  «BAitb«  A-'pend  oa  «acb  and  intarest  of^a  |(rapd,  ,draipati«,^E|>^>- 

other,  the  further  they  are, impart  j,{ the  levs  they  ,ele,  and  w  an  important  afC^uieitiop  .to  Aiot^i- 
dcpend  on  H*ture,  the,^futth«i:  they  are  from  <)aQ  li^ratare,  ;  r,.  .fjuJa 

God  and  lieavea-rtroiB  oaenew,  harmony  and  Derby  &  Jackson  are  pubUsb^  a  library^pf 
.^happinee&  , /ifciid  J)  1  di  (Standard  Action,  from  old  and  classical  authop. 

ji^.KBut  they  qaa  pew  be  united  in  politicsr-  Wo  observe  on  their  list  many  , a  name  which 
hbey  can  never  form  a  cloacr  union  on,  an  in*  in  our  childhood  put  the  blood  astir.  There 
^harmonious  ba4s<  The  proper  point  of  union  are  the  works  ofj  Miss  Porter^  the  Sc^dtish 
.,({•  ^e  fpcial  and  family  circle,  around  the  Are-  Chiefs  and  ThadevM.  of  Warsaw— hooks  read 
side.  Let  woman  mot  eoteitain  degrading  de-  with  avidity,  amid  showers  of  tears,,  paking 
,,airea,tO' Btiagie  in  the  distracting  sphere  of  the  heart  better  without  detriment  to  the  he^d. 
.jpotitics,  but  ntber  aspire  to  making  home  at-  We  confess  we  had  an  tdAnity  ,,for  the  deep 
tractive  and  happy,  harmonious  and  heavenly,  pathos,  and  stirring  life  thus  delineated,  when 
-The  domestio  sphere  la  hers,  and  here  she  caa  we  felt  as  if  some  heroic  Acid  must  hereafter 

*  reign  snpremef  exocptional?  cases  to  the  eon-  open  for  oursclvep,  and  aid  us  to  do  and  dare 
'  Irhry  Botwithstanding'.  Bhe  is  dependent  oa  great  things  for  loyal  love  and  bleeding  covui- 

the  Intdilgence  and  morality  of  the  voters  for  try.  "j 

^the  acknowledgment  of  her  political  rights.  Here,  too,  we  And  th®  “Children  of  the 
i,  Let  her  remember  that  she  gives  birth  to  and  Ahby,”  by  Regina  Maria  Roche,  Wc  hwe 
V'rears  these  voters,  and  steive  to  impress  on  seen  this  book  in  every  outiof-tbe-way  place, 
®‘ti»elf  minds  the  beanties  and  sweetness  of  worn-  lying  in  elegant  gilt  upon  the  ladies’  table,  the 
Uatnre — her  bert  claims  to  love  and  re-  tears  it  called  forth  displaced  by  handkerchief 
(  Let  her  own  thoughts  be  pure  and  just,  of  lace  and  broidery,  and  again  tacked  under 

7  and  she  will  impress  these  attributes  upon  the  the  chair  cusiuou  of  the  seamstress  who  read  it 
tt.imtarc  of  her  unborn  child.  Then  let  her  edu-  by  stealth;  or,  perhaps,  coverless  and  greasy, 
cate  him,  as  did  the  mother  of  WaehmgtOD.  in  hidden  under  the  cupboard  shelf  to  be  brought 
■^aH  the  ways  of  temperance,  uprightness,  noble-  forth*  at  intervals  and  fan  into  temporary  life  a 

•  [Hess  and  true  affection ;  and,  our  word  and  the  spark  of  romance  in  the  tender  bosom  of  the 
eternal  larva  of  cause  and  effect  for  it,  she  will  cook,  in  her  intervals  of  baking,  roast,  or  fry. 
not  hare  labored  in  vain.  Bat  a  few  genera-  This  wondrous  tale  of  love  is  almost  universal 
Mohs  wfir  pass  away  before  society  will  be  re-  in  its  expression  of  the  tender  passion, 
deemed,  woman  will, bare  all  the  rights  and  Anna  Radcliffe,  too,  with  her  weird,  uu- 
liberties  she  dcaircs;  and  the  distracting  aud  earthly  talcs,  and  her  mastery  over  the  passion 

g.delqaivc  dream  of  politics  will  be  no  moro.”  of  terror.  Our  very  hair  is  standing  upon  end 

vno  '■'i  .  - - - : —  now,  in  memory  of  the  times  when  our  teeth 

tf  .-r.  BOOK  MAKING.  chattered,  and  cold  chills  shook  us  like  an 

y  litTTVS  is  done  at  p;cesent  in*  this  line  of  eh-  ague  while  we  read  her  wizard  tales.  Horace 
o^lerpriee— the  market,  as  we  have'  before  said,  Walpole,  Monk  Lewis,  and  even  Allston,  with 
S(  having  been  overstocked  the  last  two  seasons,  bis  terrible  Monaldi,  all  of  the  same  sohool, 
^  Much  that  has  aypirared  from  the  American  were  inferior  in  sustained  interest  and  drani- 
g  jgnv  has  been  of  so  mediocre  a  character;,  ankl  atic  effect  to  this  remarkable  writer. 

^jaf.aucli  ^nivocal  moral  ieudency,  that  a  whole-  We  see  Fielding's  works  arc  a  feature  in  the 
some  distrust  has  been  engendered,  which  will  series,  which  would  fiy  no  means  be  complete 
be  felt  for  some  Hme.to  come — a  distrust  not  wffhotft  thoMJ  Of  fttchhrdsmi,  which  were  in 
partial  (but  p^adiijg  the  whole  reading  com-  fact  tiie  basis  of  hur  present  school  of  moral 
JBimit^.  DfOf^ijihte  ps^lng  has  done  its  work.  Action.  Without  Richardson  it  is  doubtfuj  if 
and  must  now  be  ^^cpt<  for^  ihe  very  fact  that  Fielding  had  ever  written.  The  virtuous  Jo- 
a  book  needs  sp  much  laudation  creates  a  seph  of  Fielding  being  designed  as  the  cop- 
donbt  as  to  itpmeriljA"'“^'^‘'^^i’^  terpart  of  the  “-virtuous  Pamela  ”  of  Richard- 

We  observe  many  of  the  publishing  boasts  son,, ^Dickens  is  but  an  enlargement  of  this fid 
(^ha^jtpjpied'tiKir  attptloo  to^fhe  rejuintidg  sohopl  of  Action,  divested  of  thp  gross^iess 
y,ot^,wprjlp»,.  p  tlpte  itirpyly  kppn  and  abj,  which  was  characteristic  ot  the  times  in  w^ch 
^  .ce|(*ed.aA;^idite^ej5j  pciei^iAc  VtUne,-  The  tl>ey  wrote,  bp  whioh.  happily  would  notijbe 
rei{a^lUke4,tpwriiinHt  tederated  in  this  era,  ^  ^ 

'^9eqBeviJ4,e,,,jijpd,  _j^rote’/s,.,pls^  .  Gil  Bias,  (iuixott^  Ppenp.  Rand^. 

.  the  Humphrey  Ciiper,  ^’t^pe  and  so  ipdis- 
J  thj5  ,Ff,gia-  pepsable  to  _  thcj J^rjea  pf  pr  gr^lkthsrs, 
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are  hardly  known  to  the  ordinary  reader  ;  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Goldsmith  are  all  essential  to  the 
itudent  of  the  ‘‘well  of  English  undcfiled.” 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  library  edition  of  these 
English  classics  advertised  by  this  house.  It 
has  long  been  difflcult  to  procure  copies  in  our 
bookstores. 

The  most  attractive  book  of  the  season,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  the  beautiful  work  about  to  lx? 
issued  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  entitled  the  Court 
of  Napoleon,  or  Society  under  the  First  Empe¬ 
ror.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
magnificent  period  than  the  one  selected  fur 
this  work.  Napoleon,  the  wonderful  man  of 
all  times,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  women, 
whose  beauty  and  genius  cm  scarcely  be 
equaled  in  any  other  age.  The  work  com¬ 
prises  sixteen  steel  engravings  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  women  of  the  age,  from  portraits  of 
the  originals.  These  engravings  arc  each  of 
them  colored  by  the  hand,  thereby  producing 
not  only  valuable  historic  prints,  but  exquisite 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  one  of  these  por¬ 
traits  hanging  in  our  sanctum,  representing 
Madame  Roland,  as  she  sits  with  her  arms 
folded,  evidently  listening  to  some  inspired  Gi¬ 
rondist,  who,  with  her,  discusses  the  great  hopes 
of  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  equality.  The 
face  is  supremely  beautiful  in  its  calm  intellec 
tnalism — the  eye  looks  out  clear  and  tender, 
like  that  of  a  far-seeing  prophetess,  but  the 
clasp  of  the  arms  indicates  a  subdued  forc«. 
It  is  the  woman  who  utters  her  oracles  with 
the  sad  foreboding  of  a  Cassandra,  seeing  the 
fearful  gulf  to  which  the  maducss  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  is  about  to  consign  her.  It  is  a  picture 
fhllaof  pathos,  and  we  place  it  beside  our  Joan 
of  Ark. 

The  price  of  this  splendid  work  is  fifteen 
dollars,  which  is  a  low  sum,  hardly  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  portraits  alone. 


INTENSITY  OF  SEEING  AND  HEARING. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  wonderful  acute¬ 
ness  of  which  these  senses  are  capable  under 
some  conditions  of  our  physicial  system.  There 
are  well-attested  instances  of  a  person  in  a  high 
state  of  nervous  disease,  seeing  everything 
around  him  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  even 
with  painfhl  intensity,  in  a  room  so  entirely 
dark  that  the  ordinary  vision  could  not  discern 
the  least  gleam  of  light.  There  are  also  re¬ 
corded  instances  of  a  similar  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  It  was  said  of  the  great  phil¬ 
osopher  Pythagoras,  that  he  became  so  spiritual¬ 
ized  that  he  actually  heard  “  the  music  of  the 
,  VoL.  111—36. 


spheres  ”  as  they  rolled  in  harmonious  concert 
through  infinite  space, 

“  Singing  forever  M  they  shine, 

Ihe  hand  that  made  as  is  Divine.” 

In  the  progress  of  the  human  race  man  nmy. 
yet  perhaps  come  to  perceive  a  literal  instead 
of  a  figurative  meaning  in  the  bcautifhl  scrip¬ 
tural  allusion  to  the  period  in  creation  when 
“  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.” 

A  remarkable  case  of  intensity  of  hearing  is 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Psychologieal  Medi¬ 
cine  as  follows : 

“  Daring  the  hallucinations  produced  bjr  taking  the  In¬ 
dian  hemp  (Cannabis  Indica)  the  intensitj  of  the  sense 
of  sound  is  most  striking.  The  celebrated  Theodore  Gaul¬ 
tier  related  to  Dr.  Moreau,  in  poetic  language,  which  it  U 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  translate,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  this  highly  imaginative  author,  the  sensa¬ 
tions  produced.  He  says  that  his  ‘  sense  of  hearing  was 
prodigionsly  developed.  I  actually  heard  the  noise  of 
colors — green,  red,  blue,  yellow  sounds  reached  me  in 
waves  perfectly  distinct.  A  glass  overthrown,  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  a  footstool,  a  word  pronounced  low,  vibrated  and 
shook  me  like  peals  of  thunder ;  my  own  voice  appeared 
to  me  so  loud  that  I  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  shatter¬ 
ing  the  walls  around  me  or  of  making  me  burst  like  an 
explosive  shell ;  more  than  five  hundred  clocks  sang  out 
the  hour  with  a  harmonious,  silver  sound  ;  every  aonor- 
uus  subject  sounded  like  the  ote  of  a  harmonica  or  the 
.Eolian  harp.  I  swam  or  floated  in  an  ocean  of  sound.’ 
Such  is  the  exaggerated  language  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  an  individual  whose  taste  and  enjoyment  of  mu¬ 
sic  have  redered  his  criticism  on  that  art  so  much  sought 
after.” 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

New  York  is  at  present  favored  with  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art  which  our 
era  has  produced.  We  allude  to  the  three  g^eat 
pictures  by  Martin,  representing  “  The  Day  of 
Wrath,”  “  The  Last  Judgment,”  and  “  The 
Piains  of  Heaven.”  Those  who  have  read  the 
“  Dies  Irae,”  that  most  striking  of  Latin  poems, 
which  has  been  paraphrased  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  may  be  found  in  our  common  hymn  books, 
beginning  with, 

“  That  awful  day  will  surely  come,”  *c., 
cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  this  work  of  art.  We  found 
ourselves  repeating  unawares : 

”  Dies  ine  I  dies  ilia  I 
Salvet  saeclum  in  fkvilla  ; 

Testa  David  cum  Sibylla.” 

There  is  so  little  in  this  pictnre  and  yet  so 
much.  It  is  a  wonderfhl  triumph  of  color,  of 
light  and  shade.  Vast  and  indistinct  images, 
toppling  rooks  and  deep  chasms,  columns  riven, 
arches  broken  and  distorted  —  all  is  indis¬ 
tinct  except  one  vivid  bolt  of  light  which  seems 
to  have  crushed  and  uprooted  the  firm  earth ; 
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this  Blonder  line  of  light  telle  with  terrible 
power.  Less  Ib  said  to  the  senBCB  in  this  picture 
than  is  Buggested  to  the  mind. 

The  Day  of  Judgment  is  mure  distinct  and 
eypreesire.  The  artist  has  followed  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  vision  of  St.  John,  presenting  the  great 
white  throne,  the  beatified  elders  with  harps 
and  palms,  the  crowned  martyrs,  and  the  wor¬ 
shipping  angelic  host^,  with  their  radient  wings 
and  insignia  of  office.  To  the  right  we  have 
the  destroying  angel  hurling  himself  down¬ 
ward,  armed  with  fiery  bolts,  before  whom  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers  are  cut  down.  Here  the 
artist  has  exhausted,  as  it  were,  the  capabilities 
of  coloring  to  produce  striking  efiects  of  con¬ 
trast  and  harmony.  The  opposite  side  are  the 
army  of  reformers  who  have  given  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth.  These  are  apparently  por¬ 
traits,  but  the  group  by  no  means  adds  to  the 
interest  of  ,ihc  work.  Indeed,  wo  object  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  Biatter-ot-fact  feature.  Grand 
ae  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  worthies  in 
an  Ipstoric  and  progressive  point  of  yiew,  they 
are  misplaced  in  a  work  like  the  one  under 
consideration.  They  take  the  observer  at  once 
'from  the  realms  of  idealism  into  one  of  com- 
man-plaoe.  We  leave  the  possible  for  the 
actual — the  symbolic  for  the  real — the  unknown 
for  the  known.  We  are  let  down  suddenly, 
with  no  gradation,  from  the  sublime  hights  of 
the  imaginatiou  to  the  struggling  arena  of  hu¬ 
man  experience,  We  have  been  lifted  intoconi- 
paoionship  with  angels  and  archangels,  amid 
waving  palms  and  golden  harps;  and  all  at 
once  we  are  startled  with  suggestions  of  big 
wigs  and  dry  polemics,  and  dull  monks  and 
beastly  friars,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
miserable  officials  and  bloated  secretaries ;  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  is  exchanged  for  the 
bell  of  the  court  clerk. 

The  Plains  of  Heaven  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  human  creations — fresh,  dewy,  glow¬ 
ing  and  harmonious.  Young  children  disport 
them-selves  in  amaranthine  bowers ;  airy  spirits 
float  through  the  aromas  of  paradisaical  rivers, 
flowing  from  the  foontaiu  of  life, 

Fait  by  the  orvlea  of  God,” 

onward  with  an  ever-deepening  stream,  amid 
groves  of  undying  fruitage,  vistas  of  ever-re- 
Tealing  beauty,  and  under  skies  which  have  no 
heed  of  siih  or  moon  or  any  star,  for  the  Lord 
,6od  is  the  light  thereof.”  Tho  artist  has 
painted  his  own  mental  state  in  this  glowing 
creation  of  splritnal  intimation.  He  needs  no 
'biographer  after  this.  Many  may  have  seen 
globes  akin  to  these  in  the  “  mind’s  eye,”  but 
to  make  the  hand  obedient  to  the  soul-seen  revc' 


lotion  is  one  of  tbu  rarest  triumphs  of  great 
genius. 

Martin  is  always  remarkable  for  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  his  conceptions.  In  these  great  works 
he  has  not  struck  out  any  new  Held,  it  is  true. 
Ho  has  followed  the  written  word  almost  with 
servility,  but  his  achievements  arc  still  wonder¬ 
ful.  If  he  has  not  created,  if  he  has  brought 
no  new  element  in  aid  of  onward  art,  he  Is  so 
grand  and  so  beautiful  in  presenting  the  old 
idea  that  we  almost  hail  it  as  new. 

We  understand  subscriptions  are  at  once  to 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  pic¬ 
tures  engraved  in  this  country.  Surely  onr 
people,  rich  and  munificent  always  to  high  art, 
will  be  ready  to  swell  the  list.  Indeed,  the  fu¬ 
ture  artist  is  to  look  to  our  free  institutions 
and  liberal  expenditure  for  his  best  and  most 
reliable  patronage. 


A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

IxsTEAn  of  the  whole  world  settling  down  in 
peace  after  the  late  treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  the  Russian  war,  all  the  world  seems  to  he 
in  incipient  commotion,  preparatory  for  further 
troubles.  The  unnatural  alliance  l)etween 
England  and  France  is  pronounced  in  some 
quarters  to  be  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  soon  to  drop 
to  pieces.  The  Monileiir,  the  Government  organ 
at  Paris,  took  occasion  lately  to  rebuke  rather 
severely  the  English  papers  for  the  freedom  of 
their  remarks  on  French  aflairs,  intimating  that 
such  a  course  by  the  English  press  would  en¬ 
danger  the  existing  alliance  l)ctwccn  the  two 
countries.  To  this  the  English  papers  replied 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  iudependenoe, 
and  the  Loudon  Times  with  so  much  force  and 
bitterness  that  it  was  excluded  from  circulation 
in  France  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  There  are 
various  indications,  not  only  of  the  probable 
close  of  the  alliance  betweeu  England  and 
France,  but  also  of  new  alliances  secretly  form¬ 
ing.  It  appears  not  Improbable  that  In  tho  new 
movements  on  the  political  chess-board  of 
Europe,  Franco  and  Russia  will  join  hands  on 
one  part,  and  England,  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
tho  other.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  secret 
understanding  between  England  and  Austria  to 
this  effect  already.  The  English  fleet  yet  lin¬ 
gers  in  tho  Black  Sea,  and  the  Austrian  papers 
find  no  fault  with  this  delay,  but  libci-ally  sug¬ 
gest  that  England  doubtless  has  good  reasons 
for  not  withdrawing  her  fleet  at  present.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Austrian  army  still  delays 
to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  the  English  press  finds  no  fault, 
but  thinks  it  quite  probable  that  the  Cabinet  of 
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Vi«nDa  may  hare  good  reaeoDs  for  its  coarse. 
On  these  matters  the  Paris  correspoadent  of 
the  London  Times,  who  is  generally  considered 
well  posted  in  pahllo  aflhirs,  speaks  as  follows : 

“  Whether  irell  fbunded  or  not,  the  opinion  Is  very  gen- 
tnl,  that  not  only  docs  there  exist  a  seitoos  dMIerence 
between  France  aad  finglaBd,  osi  mote  than  one  point, 
but  also  that  the  latter  has  been  oompletely  reoonciled  to 
Austria,  and  that  the  former  is  now  on  more  than  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  Russia  ;  and  the  Austrians  in  Paris  boast 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  two  cabinets  to  be  on  more  ami¬ 
cable  terms  than  those  of  Vienna  and  London.  That  a 
corresponding  sentiment  prerails  between  Russia  and 
Prance  is  equally  b^ered,  and  a  certain  ex-minister  of 
Uiois  Philippe  is  said  to  hare  recently  offered  to  wager  a 
reasonable  sum  that  England  and  Austria  on  one  hand, 
and  Russia  and  France  on  the  other,  would  soon  be  mors 
openly  hostile. '  In  all  these  predictions,  the  wish,  no 
doubt,  is  fiither  to  the  thought.  If  these  statements  are 
to  be  beUered,  the  same  rivalry  that  formerly  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  English  Embassadors  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  revived,  owing  to  the  alarming  progress  of  French 
influence,  obtained  by  their  great  tolerance  in  Turkish 
affairs.  Lord  Btratford  demanded  and  received  unlimited 
{towers,;  it  being  evident  that  France  had  the  support  of 
Russia,  of  course  England  accepted  the  co-operation  of 
Austria.  Again,  in  the  Neapolitan  question,  France  has 
been  equally  all  along  disposed  to  act.  In  this  matter  also, 
with  extreme  forbearance,  in  emnparison  with  the  more 
decided  policy  of  England.” 

The  Paris  correspoadent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  corroborates  these  opinions  os  follows : 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  the  Moniteuy  may  per¬ 
haps  denounce  as  an  ‘  odious  calumny,’  I  feel  it  an  imper¬ 
ative  duty  to  say  emphatically  that,  instead  of  being  in 
harmonions  relations,  the  cabinets  of  London  and  I’aris 
are  at  this  moment  at  daggers  drawn.  TIio  difference  ho- 
tween  them  on  the  question  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  is  most  serious,  and,  as  to  what  i#  to  be  done  with 
^  Naples,  they  are  absolutely  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Tlie 
French  Government,  I  learn  from  a  good  source.  Is  appre¬ 
hensive  that  England  may  be  driven  to  occupy  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  in  order,  hi  ease  of  a  convulsion  in  Europe,  to 
give  her  a  pcinl  d’appfux  equal  to  that  which  France  and 
Austria  have  acquired  heretofore  for  themselves  by 
their  respective  occupations  of  Rome  and  Lombardy.  I 
really  cannot  explain  the  approximation  of  the  Engli.s1t 
cabinet  toward  the  policy  of  Austria  but  by  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that  diplomatists  must  have  reasons  of  which  the 
public  are  ignorant  to  suspect  a  secret  allianoo  between 
France  and  Russia.  1  observe  that  The  Nord,  the  Ruasian 
organ  at  Brussels,  speaks  now  in  almost  identical  terms 
with  the  French  Government  journals  of  the  qnestions  on 
which  the  French  and  English  Qovremments  are  under¬ 
stood  to  differ.” 

The  elements  of  revolntion  are  showing 
^enuclves  in  varions  parts  of  Europe.  The 
searet  societies  in  France  still  keep  the  (Jovem- 
ment  on  the  'alert,  and  many  arrests  continue 
to  be  made.  Spain  is  by  no  means  tranquil 
under  the  oew  order  of  things,  and  the  popular 
party  are  openly  discussing  the  queetlon  of 
'oempelltng  the  Queen  to  abdicate.  Italy  is 
waiting  iM  hoping  for  a  demonstration  against 
Naples  by  the  English  fleet,  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  a  general  revolution.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Italian  lefagees  'have  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Switnerltmd,  and  it  is  snppoaed 
they  are  secretly  organising  their  respective 
States  for  the  expected  struggle  for  Italian  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  affairs  of  Mexico  and  GeMral  America 
are  very  complicated  and  unsettled.  Mexico  is 
still  threatened  with  a  hostile  visit  from  boHi 
an  English  and  a  Spanish  feet,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  snbjects  of  En¬ 
gland  and  Spain.  The  internal  affhirs  of  Mexico 
are  also  still  unsettled. 

New  Grenada,  the  southern  State  of  Central 
America,  is  in  more  immediate  tronble,  the  En¬ 
glish  West  India  squadron  having  been  already 
ordered  to  her  coast  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
old  claims  of  about  half  a  million  of  dollMC, 
called  the  Mackintosh  claim,  which  originated 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Late  diplomatic 
efforts  to  effect  the  payment  having  foiled,  foe 
Ehiglish  Charge  at  Bogota  broke  off  bis  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Government,  and  informed  foe 
anthorities  that  they  would  soon  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  settle  “  at  the  Cap’n’s  ofBoe,”  for 
the  British  fleet  on  the  West  India  station  had 
already  been  ordered  to  the  waters  of  Now 
Grenada.  > 

Our  own  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  have 
peace  and  rest  for  a  time,  now  that  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  is  over.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
elected,  and  therefore  we  suppose  the  Hotsputs 
of  the  South  will  postpone  their  secession  movfe- 
ment  and  the  setting  np  of  a  new  Government 
for  four  years  longer.  And  the  North  never 
having  threatened  secession,  let  who  would  be 
President,  we  may  expect  the  Union  to  bang 
together  for  some  time  yet.  Then  let  ns  sha&e 
hands  all  round,  and  renew  the  patriotic  senti¬ 
ment  of  Daniel  Webster,  “  Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.”  It  was 
a  grand,  a  snblhno  spectacle.'which  thisRepnT>- 
lic  exhibited  on  the  4th  of  November.  On  this 
subject  we  are  di.sposed  to  quote  some 
timed  and  worthy  reflections  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times,  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  American  Republic  presented  on  Tueada;  last  (Nor 
4)  the  DoblMt  qiecUete  on  earth.  Fram  tfaa  pine-eiad 
hills  of  Maine  to  the  sparkliag  sands  of  tbs  (oldsB  Stats, 
from  Virginia’s  ancient  aoast  to  the  wilda  of  Ong»|i, 
through  many  variations  of  climate,  soil  and  cqstam,  ye 
beheld  the  cltiiensof  our  mighty  nation,  moron  as  fiy 
seme  mysterious  Impulse,  gathering  from  their  homes  a^ 
quietly  exetoisiag  that  inestimable  privilege  which  la  the 
gloTloua  inboritaaea  of  ayecy  Amerleaa  1  No  Mfom  wf 
antiquity  oould  hpaat  a  spene  like  this  {  and,  as  wa  tnitdw 
over  the  recorda  of  mighty  empirea  now  overthroim,  we 
search  in  vain  fbr  the  pdge  which  tella  Of  free  nntiua- 
moled  anlfrage.  •  <’  '  '  ' '--'H'  OT 


Msed  in  imagiaBtion  abore  tfae  American  Canfwbncy, 
and  gaiing  with  the  spirit’e  mgrateciaat  aye  over  the  whole 
Utdon,  hew  vandeifnl  the  view  J  We  behold  the  nation’k 
heart  thiobMai;  with  unnadaral  exeitement.  la  great 
citiee  we  aee  tamolt  and  atrijia.  BuaiDeaa  ie  anepended,  and 
for  aoe.day  the  money -ctaapiag  teal  of  the  American  jkso- 
ple  la  auffered  to  relax,  in  diflaient  partioaa  of  the  Union  j 
how  adrerae  thh  ipeetacle  I  Among  the  hilla  of  New  En¬ 
gland  we  note  a  atom,  aober,  hard-working  population, 
whoae  natures  yet  bear  the  tporitanieal  impress.  They 
are  earnest,  but  not  netted  ;  for  the  fires  of  the  Northern 
heart  are  Bh>|r:foiktndlal  Sometimes  it  (s  di*teh>pcred  by 
Ihnaticism,  but  such  cases  are  not  long  in  working  out 
their  own  radical  cam  la  the  Middle  Stntea  the  scene  va¬ 
ries.  In  the  assembled  masses  we  notice  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
citement  There  is  a  rigorous  war  of  words,  and  the 
minds  of  men  seem  to  lack  that  quiet  balance  which  pcr- 
rades  the  Noitbem  heart.  Glance  over  the  South,  and 
the  change  ia  mors  striking  Wild  excitement  is  let  loose. 
The  human  temper  is  like  the  climate  under  which'  it 
thrives,  Cofd  or  hot  There  is  a  want  of  moderation.  Men 
wton^wHh  each  other,  and  Moodshed  is  not  rare.  Here 
prsinriito  is  carried  to  its  utiaoot  limit.  But  all  are  intent 
upon  the  same  oqjeot,  and  a  kindred  tone  perTfdes  each 
section  of  our  land. 

'  Westward,  over  the  prairies  and  broad  rivers,  we  tnm 
onrgsze.  Elere  the  eye  wanders  over  fertile  fields  and 
homaa  bleaaad  with  plenty.  Tboae  efaaracterlitics  bespeak 
apeople  of  warm  hearts  and  impulsive  astures.  Their 
Ideas  ars  generous  and  fu^  like  their  wide  manors  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  farmer’s  hai<c.  Rude,  perhaps,  but  fill!  of 
filLnImeSB,  is  the  'Western^ua.ure,  and  in  such  natures  the 
laws  of  home,  and  country,  and  friends  is  always  strong 

Turn  now  onr  vision  across  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Far 
West,  toward  the  settii^'  sun.  Upon  the  bleak  coast  of 
tho  North-west  behold  the  germ  of  civilization  struggling 
with  savage  life.  Hlowly  the  wilderness  gives  way,  and 
the  Angio-flaxon  arm  crushes  out  tlie  fading  rays  of  abo- 
ilgiaal  power  Far  awny  from  tho  haunts  of  refinement 
and  the  hlesaings  of  eirtlioed  life,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pxiiniUre  region  are  itill  our  brethren,  and  to-day  they 
pdrticipate  in  the  same  privileges  that  we  eqjoy.  The 
htahter  leaves  his  chase,  the  fisherman  his  bark,  the  miner 
Us  spade,  and  around  some  rough  enbtn  n  motley  group 
boast  of  their  rights  in  this  “isnd  of  the  fbeo  and  the 
hosieof  the  brave.” 

Yes,  all  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  these  countless 
vllfaiges,  and  all  theso  appliances  of  civilized  life  are  ours  ; 
and,  more  than  those,  thebeautlfhl  system  of  government 
aadsr  which  soeb  Usssinge  thrive  and  asaSure  is  oars 
also  :  o«n  to  piotest  or  destroy  ;  ouzs  to  chbrish  or  bar- 
tgg  sway,  Uke  foolish  children  playing  with  some  precioas 
gem  of  whose  value  they  have  no  conception. 

Tho  mighty  exhibition  which  we  witnessed  yesterday 
is  OM  hr  the  sttribntes  of-onr  IVee  iastitntfons.  Ftmrinil- 
Usos  of  Totei^-npsessntiag  tweaty-Ave  adUions  of  people, 
glTnatteiaocs  thraagli  tbs  bsllet-booi  toths  wisbesof  the 
iisM»nsl  lie^rt..  ^  It  is  no  decree  fbom  the  hand  of  an  Em¬ 
peror}  no  mandate  which  ignorant  vasaals  misten  tb 
ttisfsther  the  great  maAffMtitldli/'of  the’ Amerf- 
ean  mind,  as  developed  by  the  ennobling  influence  of  bee 
instttwHoBs,  j  "  ■  vf,.-  I  -  -I'nn  . 111 

.The  rigfit  of  snfhaga  js^pot  anlBeiently  valued  hr  the.' 
American  peoi^.  Indeed^  we  are  apt  as  a  nation  to  think 
Dghtly'of  our  Mbetties,' and  to  foiget'tfae  eight  yeani’  lbf 
dh/bhd  sttBbrthg  endtizwi'b^O^r  firihen.''  'tfekvenlhrUd 
tfaa  tneransi  of  ,1Usteoling  tnthe  Amsrisan  hesrt,  Ibr  wMh 
•ts*rs)st>k)^^(hedpliitef  Ubsrtjr  ^eellpsk  ' 

ing  the  right  of  solbage  yesterday  we  trust  every  good 


citizen  acted  in  a  patrioUo  and  eonscientious  manner,  far 
upon  the  head  of  each  voter  rests  a  portion  of  the  nation's 
weal  or  wo.  Wo  are  a  great,  happy  and  glorioui  nation, 
with  a  noble  deatiny  before  ns,  if  we  but  preserve  our  fiss 
Institutions,  and,  as  God  was  with  our  fathers,  so  msy  hs 
bo  with  us  I 

- - 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 
NamoAi  Bnicos. — Another  invention  has  been  brought 
forwanl  for  preventing  luarine  disasters.  It  consists  in 
employing  a  hollow  vertical  cylinder,  to  the  bond  of  which 
ia  attached  a  loud  whistle,  or  a  number  of  whistles.  This 
cylinder  is  secared  upon  dangerous  parts  of  the  coasts, 
and  is  operated  by  the  undulations  of  the  waves  or  swells 
of  the  sea,  and  as  every  wave  approaches  sends  forth  S 
sound  similar  to  tho  whistle  of  the  ordinary  steam-engine. 
This  whistle  can  be  heard  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  warn 
tlie  commanders  of  vessels  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Sonorifio  indicators  of  this  kind  are  easily 
erected,  and  permanently  secured  by  an  arrangement  of 
mechanism  made  uso  of  by  the  inventor,  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  the  most  furious  breakers,  or  resist  masses  of  float¬ 
ing  ice.  Beacons  of  dificrent  sounds  are  placed  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  tlie  coast,  so  that  special  points  of  danger 
will  be  made  known  by  tho  peculiar  sounds  Tlio  whistles 
are  so  arranged  that  some  of  them  will  be  operated  by  a 
wave  three  or  four  inches  high,  while  others  will  require 
more  force  to  blow  them,  and  will  be  beard  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  more  miles.  * 

MsHcyscTCRB  or  Hibrobs. — Of  the  metals  which  aro 
suitable  for  mirrors  it  ia  found  that  the  hardest  of  a  white 
color  aro  the  best.  Platina  is  preferable  to  all  others  on 
this  account,  but  this  metal  was  not  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  Steel  also  gives  a  fine  luster,  but  is  liable  to  tarn¬ 
ish  and  rust  j  no  traces  of  steel  mirrors  exist  in  the  past 
Silver  was  formerly  in  general  use  for  this  purpose,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  the  most  durable  of  all  the  unmixed 
metals,  and  also  held  a  fine  polish  ;  the  finest  silver  was 
used  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  mirrors  were  made  of  solid 
pieces  at  first;  but  in  time  other  metals  were  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  silver,  thereby  lesseulng  the  expense.  Mir¬ 
rors  were  also  formerly  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  cop¬ 
per,  and  polished  stones — the  sbsidion,  or  modern  Ice¬ 
landic  agate — were  employed  by  the  ancients  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Glass  mirrors  were  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  an  old  German  art  which  consists  In 
blowing  into  the  glass,  while  hot,  a  metallic  mixture,  with 
a  little  resin  or  salts  of  tartar,  which'  prevents  oxydation 
and  assists  the  fusion.  Foreigners  souglit  to  learn  this 
process  fora  long  time,  but  in  vain.  It  was  called  the  art 
of  preparing  mirrors  without  bU.  Mirrors  at  tho  proaeot 
day  have  apparently  reached  their  highest  point  of  per¬ 
fection.  Glasses  ore  cost  without  a  f  aw  or  spot  to  tansish 
thorn,  and  of  a  aixe  almost  surprising.  In  U08  Tbevart 
cornmenoed  tho  manufacture  of  mirron  at  Paris.  Thb 
manubotory  was  afterward  removed  to  St.  Gobia,  In  Pi¬ 
cardy  ;  it  gives  eiaployment  at  present  to  over  eight  hun¬ 
dred  woikmen.  _ _ i 

Tbb  ODOWmai.— An  apparatos  for  indicating  a  ahip'’l 
pragress  haa  been  invented  in  England.  The  instrunnmt 
is  connected  With  a  driving  apparatus  by  a  tube  which 
contains  a  cDlnmn  of  atmosidrerie  air.  This  driving  apph'^ 
ratns  b  actuated  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the 
motton  of  tlM  veeae),  and  oonsisto  of  an  open  ebanibec,  In 
which  b  Axed  •  wheel,  samesrbnt-toesasbUng  a  eerew  pea- 
'  pqlter. ..  Iha  pkasage  ef  the  water  through  thb  chamhec 
givei  jppHeivJoiha  ^tJswI,  irhW|nl»U»  mpaiM  of  an  cnA; 
less  actew  on  its  spindb,  communicates  power  to  another 
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wbevl  ftctiog  upon  tba  rod  of  t,  tdower.  The  blower  U 
fonbed  of  a  cylibder,  divided  into  two  parte  by  a  trana- 
rerw  partitlen,  and  from  each  half  rliee  a  tnbe.  One  of 
them  tsbee  opens  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  con¬ 
nects  with  the  tnitrnment  before  mentioned.  Gach  of  the 
ends  of  the  blosrhig  cylinder  is  closed  hy  an  daatte  cover, 
movable  by  the  rod  of  the  screw  wheel.  These  two  covers 
are  joined  hy  a  cormecting  Uni,  so  as  to  act  altenutely, 
one  being  drawn  out  when  the  other  It  thrust  in,  thus 
counteracting  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  valve ;  and, 
by  meant  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  connected  with 
the  air  chambers  of  the  Indicator  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  blowing  cylinder  below,  motion  will  be  communieated 
to  the  oorresponding  elastic  end  of  the  cyUader  of  the  in- 
dioating  apparatus.  The  dial  for  indicating  the  progress 
of  the  ship  consists  of  three  hat  gradular  rings,  rotating 
one  within  another.  The  motion  is  communicated  to  these 
rings  by  the  in  and  out  action  of  the  elastio  coTcrs.  This 
motion  actuates  two  eBcks  that  are  made  to  take  altem> 
atoly  into  the  opposite  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  giving  it 
thereby  a  revolving  motion  ;  and  on  the  axle  of  this  wheel 
is  a  pinion  which  gears  in  the  teeth  of  a  segment  wheel 
mounted  on  a  dial  axis. 

IMPROVED  SrxREoecorE. — The  “  Cosmorama  Stereoscope” 
is  the  name  of  a  modification  of  the  beautiful  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  Improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  employing,  instead  of  two  small  semi-lenses,  one 
large  one,  which  is  rendered  stereoscopic  by  cutting  an  or¬ 
dinary  plano-convex  lens  in  two,  removing  more  or  less 
of  the  opposite  outer  diameters-  and.  then  transposing  the 
pieees,  so  that  the  original  center  of  the  lena  becomes  the 
two  sides  and  the  enter  edgea  come  together.  The  advan¬ 
tage  obtained  by  this  instrument  is  an  increased  fociUty 
for  viewing  ;  as,  for  one  of  the  double  piotnres,  only  one 
adjnatment  is  necessary  for  aU  sights,  namely,  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  line  and  the 
double  picture.  < 

TxpORfi  FROM  FACtoBY  CHiunTa.— Tinier  proposes  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  acid  vapors  from  the  chimneys 
of  manufactories  by  passing  the  vapors  of  the  furnace 
through  a  UmekUn.  The  heat  of  the  kiln  heipe  the  draft 
of  the  furnace  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  acid  by 
the  Ume.  The  idea  is  certainly  a  fruitful  one,  and  may  he, 
In  many  cases,  so  appUed  as  to  add  a  new  and  valuable 
product  to  the  manufactory. 

Nnw  Paocn  ov  Oou>  Leap  MAirrPAomta.— A  new  pro- 
oeae  in  the  mannfacture  of  gold  leaf  has  been  introdiieed 
in  the  Birminghun  fketorieg.  Instead  of  taking  an  ingot 
of  gold,  alloyed  with  silver,  copper  or  other  metal,  as  is 
•ommonly  praetlnd,  the  plan  adopted  Is  to  take  an  Ingot 
of  gold,  or  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver,  or  othermetal,  the 
preportloaa  ef  the  metal  being  each  that  the  gold  in  the 
Ingwt  is  purer  and  move  malleable  than  the  goldgenerally, 
and  beaten  fata  leaf.  To  the  oppeslle  faces  of  the  ingot 
of  pure  or  unalloyed  gold  are  attached  ingots  of  gold  so 
far  alloyed  as  may  be  necessary  be  give  the  required  color  • 
or,  when  the  cohw  nqnires  it,  pore  goM  is  assd  for  the 
outer  ingota  By  making  the  interior  of  the  Ingot  ef  pnre 
qr^neady  purejtold,  and  placing  the  colored  ez  more  al- 
V>y  ed  ipild  on  either  side  of  it,  a  base  is  obtained  for  (be  leaf, 
wbioh  ii  highly  mallealde,  and  which,  on  being  rolled  and 
beaten,  oazriea  with  it  nnifetmly  the  enter  or  ooloted  pot- 

.  .  g.  ■  ■; 

o^NovkHomi  op  Ca^imb  CAtntow.-o-Ad  EngHkh  meehan- 
leteD  haa  recently  pMtMted  aa  tarventlon  which' eenslafa, 
fast,  faeaetlagouMMa  hoHOw,  with  anydesited  anmiml 
af  iMltaatiiiticrtMfiat 'Thli  Ik  pM*rt-med  as  Ibnewt:  A 

v'diors  1  v''WO<i  i.oJaoi(iuainian  .-jJt'aijs  s):  no  v.o';  -.  iv'ii 


tube  or  hollow  metal  core,  which  is  formed  externaliy  of  _ 
the  shape  Intended  for  the  interioref  the  cannon;  thk 
core  hasa  means  provided  for  keeping  up  a  oowtinualclP'-. 
culatien  of  water  within,  for  the  pnrpoee  ef  beeping  it  ) 
cool  and  giving  a  chilled  anxfaoe  to  the  interior  ef.tbe  i 
canon.  Becondlj,  In  manufacturing  cannon,  by  oaatiiig 
the  mass  npon  or  around  a  permaaent  hollow  mandiik— 
its  interior  being  fonatd  to  tha  intended  drape  of  the  oan-. ; 
non,  whether  rifled  or  ertherwise,  prevfons  to  casting  the.. 
nrasB  around  its  oatevior.  ■■■! 

ei  I  ■  .  :r» 

(Siritor's  ©li0.  v’ 

THE  CITY  AND  OOUNTBY. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  heart,  conscience  orre<-- 
ligion,  ncTer  live  in  the  city. 

God  made  tb^  country  and  msn  made  the  town. 

The  hard  materialism  of  the  city — Itastoney' 
sidewalks  and  Russ  paved  streets — its  ranges, 
of  brick  and  marble,  with  the  perpetual  roar- 
of  stag^,  cars  and  drays — the  dry,  money- , 
making  look  of  men,  the  wanton  stare  of  the 
women,  all  combine  to  deaden  the  soul,  to' 
crush  the  affections  and  obliterate  t^  poetic, 
of  life.  You  learn  to  hold  yourself  with  fa- 
grip — to  elbow  the  sides  of  people,  to  oome^^ 
and  go  irrespective  of  others.  If  you  step ’on  ^ 
your  neighbor's  toes  you  do  not  care.  If  you 
overtop  him  by  tho  head  you  like  to  make  him 
feel  it.  If  his  wife  is  under-bred  and  ugly  you 
snub  her ;  if  she  Is  pretty  you  flirt  with  her. 
In  all  things  self  is  the  great  thing  to  yon. 

Indeed,  you  swell  yourself  and  magnify  your¬ 
self  till  there  is  no  room  for  anybody  ols&i 
Yon  talk  egotistically — your  nose  has  an  ego¬ 
tistic  dip — your  eye  grows  askance,  your  lip'' 
awry.  A  little  touch  more,  just  a  little  mere 
of  the  Nero  that  has  grown  into  your  veins  hy 
this  selfism,  engendered  of  tho  city,  and  yon 
would  wish  that  ail  the  city  necks  could  he 
incorporated  into  one,  that  yon  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  it  off  at  a  blow. 

Funerals  go  by  in  the  city  and  you  do  not  so 
much  mind  them  as  you  do  a  drove  of  pigsl' 
The  eartman  hurries  past  them,  the '  coachuian 
gives  his  horses  an  extra  lash  'onil  escapes  tte 
sight  of  them.  It  seems  a  melancholy  pomiv 
an  unnecessary  and  senseless  pageant,  and  you^ 
half  wonder  the  thing  cannot  be  done  privstts 
ly.  Yon  do  not  see  how 'people  find  time  tb' 
die.  They  must  have  stopped  work  for 
purpose.  gu.  .IAS 

Sunday  comes — the  thousands  of  peuplu  fare^ 
out  to  churi:h-^'*Po6t  bodies,  secants  and  Vul¬ 
gar'^  peopfe,”'^  you  »y  and  yawn. 
atove  such  things.  iTou  do  not.  care  to  hsw  ^ 
naa  preach  who -knoavS'iBO  more  (hau  '^eiV 
know  yeorsrif;  betides,  yon  hath 'w^ed''lll- 

ho.'j  ti?/-  IfAH)  !).  JRlRJJsn  auJ  JP: 
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the  week  and  Sunday  you  must  rest,  and  so 
you  rush  to  the  door  and  buy  half  a  dozen  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  filled  with  trash,  and  fill  your  poor 
addled  brain  with  their  weak,  {(etty  spite  and 
nonsense,  with  your  feet  across  the  sofa.  This 
you  call  resting  yourself,  and  don’t  know  that 
you  are  working  harder  for  Satan  than  you 
ever  did  for  (Jod.  or  even  for  yourself. 

We  have  witnessed  all  this  till  our  very 
heart  has  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  wc  have 
cried, 

**  Oh  t  that  I  had  tlie  of  a  dore, 

That  I  mif  ht  fly  away  and  be  at  rest 

or,  in  less  elegant  and  inspired  words,  have 
said : 

(Ml !  that  the  deaert  were  my  dwelling  place, 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  mimster  I” 

And  then  again,  for  poets  are  your  radicals  and 
your  pathfinders,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  every  side  of  us,  we 
have  ejaculated. 

Oh  I  for  a  lodge  in  aone  rast  wildemeu, 

Some  boundleea  contiguity  of  ahade, 

Where  rumor  of  oppre&sion  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccetisful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more  t” 

But  this  is  weakness  and  folly.  The  man  truly 
alive  to  human  wrong  bends  his  shoulders  to 
the  task  of  relieving  it  He  does  not  fiy  from 
it,  bat  confronts  it  boldly  with  rebuke. 

Still  we  must  luxuriate  at  times  in  the  aromas 
of  the  country,  even  if  we  do  so  only  in  fancy. 
We  bend  the  cor  and  hear  the  low  whisper  of 
the  pines — 

**  Pinos  loquentes  semper  babemus,” 
as  if  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  and  gentle 
sadness  uttered  itself  along  our  pathway,  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving.  Nature  and  humanity  alike 
debtors  ;  for  Nature  is  fairer  always  when  she 
finds  a  soul  to  interpret  her.  She  abates  her 
rigors,  and  puts  on  a  brighter  livery  always  at 
the  approach  of  her  darling  child,  the  Poet. 
We  are  wandering  dreamily  along  the  hillside 
once  more ;  the  blue  sky  is  over-arched  with 
the  radiant  garments  of  the  Infinite ;  the  lily 
is  at  our  feet,  the  violet  and  the  forgct-mc-iiot ; 
roses  cluster  in  our  pathway,  branches  of  trees 
wave  in  welcome  salutation the  lizard  peers  at 
ns  from  the  clump  of  dry  leaves ;  the  snake 
glistens  in  the  sun  with  his  length  all  crooked 
for  a  glide  to  the  nearest  grass-green  sod  ;  the 
grass-hopper  stirs  the  tall  mulleus  ;  the  yellow 
birds  glitter  like  golden  balls  around  the  pur¬ 
ple  thistles,  and  the  trout  leaps  around  “  the 
olil  fiantostic  roots”  of  the  elm,  which  droops 
atgi<ve  ^e  brook,  its  arras  encircled  by,  the 
w<^<^bine,  Md  pro^ting  the , white  blooms  of 
the4w:Wood.  ,  ^1.  ,,  ,,i- , 


We  hear  a  step — no,  it  is  the  leap  of  the 
squirrel,  aud  there  is  the  rabbit  also,  with  its 
ears  folded  to  its  back,  hurrying  up  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Hark  I  it  is  the  sound  of  a  distant 
bell.  It  is  very  sweet,  as  it  steals  with  a  clear, 
silvery  sound,  waking  even  the  solitudes  of 
nature.  Slowly — slowly,  it  peals  forth  a  fu¬ 
neral  sound.  The  human  within  us  responds 
to  the  appeal— we  bare  the  brow  reverently. 
A  soul  bas  been  gathered  to  the  arms  of  the 
good  Father,  aud  “  the  grass  shall  lie  sweetly 
upon  them.”  All  nature  wears  to  us  a  mo¬ 
mentary  sadness,  for  a  spark  of  the  Ktcrnul  bas 
gone  forth  from  earth,  and  she  feels  the  shadow 
till  the  new  life  comes. 

Then  we  hear  the  Sabbath  morning  bells, 
“  the  old  church  bolls,’’  and  a  sweet,  heavenly 
sanctity  is  born  into  the  heart ;  wc  kneel  in  the 
old  place  where  wc  knelt  in  our  childhood; 
we  hear  the  deep,  solemn  tones  of  the  min¬ 
ister  ;  our  intellect  is  not  cntbu.scd ;  he 
does  not  help  us  fo  think,  it  may  be  ;  he  leaves 
the  understanding  where  he  found  it,  but  that 
is  nothing ;  W'c  do  not  get  to  Heaven  through 
the  brain,  but  through  the  heart ;  and  be,  with 
bis  pure  every-day  life,  has  warm  infantile  af¬ 
fections,  and  heart  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  ha.s  touched  ours  even,  and  wc  weep  our 
childhood  tears  again,  and  pray  os  we  prayed 
when  our  lips  were  untouched  of  the  world. 

We  lift  our  eyes ;  the  brick  walls,  dingy  and 
old,  with  broken  glass  windows,  aud  a  roof 
with  a  ricketty  balustrade,  upou  which  some 
tattered,  yellow-hued  garments  are  kicking  and 
careering  in  the  dusty,  smokey  atmosphere,  is 
in  lieu  of  the  country  vision ;  the  roar  of 
stages  takes  the  place  of  the  singing  bird  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  brisk  farmer,  who  “  drives  his  team 
afield,”  a  man  from  the  eating-house  below,  a 
very  Shylock,  sharpens  a  huge  carver  upon  the 
bricks  of  the  wall,  and  we  are  writing  in  onr 
little  out-of-the-way  sanctum,  and  all  this  love¬ 
ly  refreshing  of  our  spirit  was  but  a  day  dream. 
Well.  God  be  praised  lor  dreams.  Though  we 
see  the  green  earth  but  through  the  vistas  of 
fancy,  it  bas  been  fair  and  genial  to  us,  and  we 
go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  What,  then,  would 
our  life  be  were  we  a  denizen  of  the  wild  woods, 
our  home  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nature?  Verily, 
we  marvel  if  we  should  not  walk  as  Enoch  did, 
and  eventually  he  “  not,”  for  God  would  take  us. 


THANKSQIVINQ  DAY. 

About  the  time  that  this  number  of  our 
magazine  goes  to  press  a  majority  of  the  States 
of  this  great  Republic  will  simultaueonsly  lie 
^celebrating  that  beautiful  bolyday,  established 
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by  the  New  Englaud  FUgrimfl,  the  annual 
Thanksgiving.  The  custom  of  setting  apart  a 
day  in  Antuinn  for  public  thanksgiving  to  the 
giver  of  all  good  began  to  extend  Ijeyond  tlie 
limits  of  New  England  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  it  is  adopted,  we  believe, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Governor  of 
each  State,  by  proclamation,  appoints  the  day 
to  be  observed  in  his  own  State,  and  fomerly 
it  was  without  any  reference  to  the  day  desig¬ 
nated  in  other  States.  But  within  a  few  years 
past  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  concert 
of  action  among  the  Executives  of  the  different 
States  in  order  that  all  may  appoint  the  same 
day.  The  present  year,  we  believe,  the  20th 
of  November  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  practice  may  become  general  of  appoint¬ 
ing  the  same  day  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  latter  part  of  November  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  time  of 
the  year  for  this  genial  festival,  and  we  would 
therefore  suggest,  as  the  rule  to  be  adopted  by 
general  consent,  that  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  all 
the  States,  shall  lie  the  first  Thursday  after  the 
20th  of  November.  Who  seconds  that  motion  ? 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers 
the  following  very  clever  Thankgiving  song, 
though  we  are  unable  to  designate  its  origin  or 
its  author :  ^ 

THANMGIVING  SONG. 

Come,  ancles  and  consfas ;  come,  nieces  and  annts ; 
Come,  nephews  and  brothers — no  wonts,  and  no  can’ts  ; 
Pat  business,  and  shopping,  and  school-books  away  ; 
The  year  has  rolled  ronnd— it  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Come  home  from  the  college,  ye  ringlet-haired  yonth  ; 
Come  home  from  your  &etories,  Ann,  Katy,  and  Ruth, 
From  the  anvil,  the  counter,  the  farm,  come  away 
Home,  home  with  you,  home,  it  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  table  is  spread,  and  the  dinner  is  dressed — 

The  cooks  and  the  motliers  have  all  dune  their  best : 
No  Caliph  of  Bagdad  e’er  saw  such  display, 

Or  dreamed  of  a  treat  like  Thanksgiving  Dey. 

Pies,  puddings  and  custards,  pigs,  oysters,  and  nuts ; 
Come  forward  and  seize  them  without  Us  or  buts  ; 

Bring  none  of  your  slim,  little  appetites  here — 
Thanksgiving  Day  cosnesonly  once  in  a  year. 

Now  children  revisit  the  darling  old  place. 

Now  brothers  and  sisters  long  parted,  embrace  ^ 

The  (amity  ring  is  united  once  more, 

And  the  same  voiees  shoot  at  the  oU  cottage  door. 

The  grandfather  smiles  on  the  innocent  mirth. 

And  blesses  the  power  that  has  guarded  his  hearth  ; 

He  remembers  no  trouble,  he  feels  no  decay, 

But  thinks  his  whole  life  has  been  Thanksgiving  Day 

Then  praise  (br  the  past  and  the  present  we  sing. 

And  trustful  await  wl^t  the  future  may  bring  ; 
bet  doubt  and  repining  be  banished  away, 

And  the  whole  of  our  Urea  be  a  Thanksgiving  Day  t 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SAM  PATCH. 

Sam  Tatcu  belongs  to  history,  Qe  achieved 
fame  in  his  day  aud  generation,  and  his  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity.  Sam  Patch  was  . 
truly  a  great  man.  Not  a  great  warrior  like 
Alexander,  or  Julius  Ctesar,  or  Charles  XU,  or 
Napoleon,  or  lota  of  others,  whom  it  Is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pame,  for 

Heroes  are  mucU  the  samo-^the  point’s  agreed^ 

From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  ^wede.” 

Nor  was  he  a  great  philosopher,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  like  Pythagoras,  or 
Plato,  or  Newton,  or  Franklin.  Nor  a  great 
statesman  like  Pitt,  or  Peel,  or  Webster.  His 
greatness  did  not  lie  in  this  line.  And  yet 
Sam  Patch  was  truly  great — he  was  a  ffreat 
jumper.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  stands 
alone  against  the  world,  withont  ao  equal, 
without  a  competitor.  He  proved  to  the  world 
that  “some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others,”  and  he  has  his  reward.  His  name  is  a 
household  word  ;  he  has  fame, 

**  A  fancied  life  in  others’  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  iis  e’en  before  our  death.” 

The  love  of  fame  or  notoriety  is  a  strong 
passion  in  the  human  breast.  There  are  few 
persons  who  do  not,  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  build  castles  in  the  air  and  dream  of 
greatness.  The  greatness  and  fame  of  Sam 
Patch  are  unlike  those  of  Washington,  who 
achieved  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  estab¬ 
lished  her  Government — unlike  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Kane,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  science  in  pcAlons  expeditions  to 
the  Polar  Sea — unlike  the  fame  of  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale,  who  sought  the  battle-fields  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  and,  like  a  ministering  angel,  nnrsed  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  But,  still,  Sam 
Patch  was  great — he  was  a  great  jumper.  If 
this  kind  of  greatness  should  be  thought  not  to 
rank  so  high  as  that  of  Washington,  or  Dr. 
Kane,  or  Miss  Nightingale,  in  point  of  worth 
and  dignity,  still  it  may  be  said  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  a 
great  many  oth^  whose  names  have  found  an 
enduring  place  on  the  page  of  history.  Wc 
might  instance,  among  ethers,  Herostratns, 
who  burnt  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Epbesos,  simply  to  render  his  name  immortal. 
And  he  succeeded  in  his  ofe^t,  too,  for  al- 
thongfa  tiie  authorities  of  the  land  Immediately 
issued  a  deOree  that  the  name  of  Herostratns 
should  thereafter  never  be  mentioned,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  still  every  historian  has 
been  careful  to  recorfl  it  ir(»ln  that  day  to  thh.  “ 

Sam  Patch  chose  his  own  i‘0ad  to  fhmc,  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  provided  lie  brought 
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Whose  name  was  Samuel  Patch  ; 

Ho  moped  about,  and  did  his  stent — 
Folks  thought  him  no  great  scratch. 
But  soon  a  maggot,  in  his  head, 

Told  Sam  he  was  a  ninny, 

To  spend  his  life  in  twirling  thread. 

Just  like  a  spinning  Jeoney. 

And  if  he  would  become  renown’d. 

And  lire  in  song  or  story, 

’Twas  time  be  should  be  looking  round 
FV)r  deeds  of  fame  and  glory. 

Wh.it  shall  I  dof”  quoth  hpnest  Sam, 

“  There  is  no  war  a-brewing  ; 

And  duels  are  but  dirty  things. 

Scarce  worth  a  body’s  doing. 

And  if  I  would  be  President, 

I  see  I’m  up  a  tree. 

For  neitjier  prints  nor  Congress-men 
Have  neniinated  me.” 

But  still  that  maggot  in  his  head 
Told  Sam  he  was  a  gump, 

For  if  he  could  do  nothing  else. 

Host  surely  be  could  jump. 

Aye,  right,  quoth  Sam,  and  out  be  wint. 
And  on  the  bridge  be  stood, 

And  down  he  jump’d  full  twenty  feet. 
And  plung’d  into  the  flood. 


harm  or  peril  to  no  one  but  himself.  His  career 
was  short  but  brilliant,  and  terminated  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  or  in  the  year  1829. 
His  deeds  were  recorded  in  verse,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  decease,  by  the  renowned  Miyor  Jack 
Downing,  who  bad  then  just  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  public  life.  We  have  commissioned  our 
artist  to  odd  the  magic  of  his  pencil  to  the  pen 
of  the  Mtyor  to  illustrate  and  render  memora¬ 
ble  the  heroic  deeds  of  Sam  Patch.  We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  assure  our  younger  readers,  who  do 
not  remember  the  circumstances,  that  every 
incident  related  in  the  poem  is  strictly  histori¬ 
cal,  names  and  all.  Sam  Patch  was  a  laborer 
in  a  cotton  factory  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  commenced  his  jumping  career  in  the 
Summer  of  1829.  He  then  went  on  a  jumping 
tour.  He  jumped  the  Passaic  Falls,  at  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey.  He  then  went  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  jumped  from  the  end  of  Goat 
Island,  between  the  Horse-shoe  Falls  and  the 
American  Falls.  His  last  jump  was  at  the 
Falls  of  Genesee,  a  descent  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  In  his  previous  jumps  he  had 
descended  perpendicularly,  fcet  foremost,  and 
escaped  injury ;  but  in  the  last  jump  he  lost  his 
balance,  stmek  the  water  sideways^  and  was 
probably  killed  by  the  concussion  against  the 
mrfacc: 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  SAM  PATCH. 

BT  MAJOR  JACK  DOWmSG. 

'  Pawts^et  is  a  famoaa  place. 

Where  cotton  cloth  is  made. 

And  hundreds  think  it  no  dimiace 
To  labor  at  the  trad*.  .. 

Among  the  spinners  there  sms' one, 


And  when  ha  safely  swam  to  land. 

He  stood  there  like  a  stump. 

And  all  the  gaping  crowd  cried  out, 

“  0,  what  a  glorious  jump.” 

New  light  now  shone  in  Samuel’s  eyes. 
His  heart  went  pit-a-pat ; 
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“  Go,  bring  a  ladder  here,”  he  criei ; 

“  I'll  jump  you  more  than  that.” 

The  loDgeat  ladder  in  the  town 
Againat  the  lactory  was  rear’d, 

And  Sam  dumb  up,  and  then  jump’d  down. 
And  loud  and  long  the  gapers  cheer’d. 


And  all  the  noise  that  they  can  make 
Aint  nothin'  to  my  thnnder. 


I’m  right,  and  now  I’m  going  ahead  ; 

Sam  Patch  want  made  to  blunder— 
If  any  living  soul’s  afraid. 

Just  let  him  stand  from  under.” 


And  off  he  went  on  foot,  full  trot. 
High  hopes  of  fame  his  bosom  fired 
At  Paterson,  in  Jarsay  State, 

He  stopt  awhile,  for  Sam  was  tired 


And  there  he  mounted  for  a  Jump, 
And  crowds  came  round  to  view  It, 
And  all  began  to  gape  and  stare. 

And  cry,  “  How  dare  yon  do  it  f” 


But  Sam  ne’er  heeded  what  they  said 
His  nerves  want  made  to  quiver. 
And  down  he  jump’d  some  fifty  feet. 
And  splash'd  into  the  river. 


Besides  the  maggot  in  hts  head, 
Sam’s  ear  now  felt  a  Ilea ; 

I  want  more  elbow-room,”  he  said, 
”  What’s  this  dull  town  to  me? 


Hoo  rah.”  the  mob  cried  out  amain, 

”  Hon  rah,”  from  every  throat  was  pouring, 
And  Echo  cried,  ”  Hoo-rah  ”  a^in. 

Like  a  tlmusaad  lions  roaring. 

Sam’s  fame  aow  spread  both  Ihr  and  wMe, 
And  brighter  grew  Aam  day  lo  day, 

And  wheresoe’er  a  eraird  eohveiied^ , 
latch  was  the  Uod  of  the  play. 


/  From  shlpmasts  be  wdaU  jump  in  sport, 
,'And  spring  from  hipest  factory  walls  ; 
'  And  pmebasajtibn  soon  wm  madi^ 
lEtat  hn  would  leap  Niagara  Ws. 


"What fort”  inqBim4.An htaast Hodge, 

"  ”  Why  scarq  to  (fogltltodi  wlvilumJ  mothers 
”  To  Shaw  thnt  sanis  tUsi|e  eon  be  done,” 
TTuoth  Sam,  “as  weff'-iki  others.” 

•  -liT 

Tea  tbnnsand  people  thronged  the  shores. 
And  stood  there  all  agog. 


I’ll  raiee  some  greater  breeaes  yet ; 

I’ll  go  where  thousands  ate. 

And  jump  to  immortality,  , 

And  make  the  natives  staM. 

'!f 

I’m  only  twenty4wo  years  old  ; 

Before  I’m  tweaty.diva  j 
I’ll  be  mote  talk’d  about,  I  guess, 
’Than  any  man  alive. 


I’ll  show  these  politieian  folks. 
That  climb  so  high  by  stumping, 
Ihat  I  oan  climb  as  well  as  they. 
And  beat  ’em  all  la  jumping. 


One  way  it  just  as  good  as  ’tothec 
To  make  the  people  wonder. 
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Tb«  ornrd,  wilk  fiagera  In  IMr  niouttw, 
Timi’d  liom*wM4,  <)iar  by  on«, 

And  oft  with  thnepidfc  Vxihit  they  thid, 
Pbor  Stai’n  iMt  Job  U  doah.^' 


•"  agyuM  .^ftOdkED." 

Om  eold  motiffig  in  >eard  tbo  fttllowing 
conTcruitldn  between  a  child  ai^  a  friend  who 
epent  th«  prewlornB  night  in  ti»c  family  to  which 
she  belonged.  Said  the  g«rl  to  visitor, 
“Were  yoo’tapid  last  nig^tl”  The  visitor 
pleasantly  replied  that  it  was  very  cold  when 
he  put  his  fret  down  in  the  bed,  and  he  had  to 
lie  very  crooked  all  night  Immediately  the 
child  replied,  “  That  was  beemse  you  begun 
crooked.”  Probably  most  persons  understand 
the  truth  and  fitness  of  the  remark  who  have 
slept  in  a  cold  room  and  a  spare  bed  on  a  Win¬ 
ter’s  night 

But  the  remark  is  capable  of  a  wider  appli¬ 
cation.  Look  at  the  youth  who  is  irregular  in 
his  habits,  and  crooked  in  all  the  paths  which 
he  marks  for  bis  feet  He  has  lost  his  regard 
for  his  parents,  lost  his  self  respect  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  friends,  lost  all  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  and  has  approached  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  And  as  you  look  do  you  ask  the 
cause  of  all  this  ?  We  answer,  ht  begun  erwkti. 


yftom  CHtlw^  Hnamjbo  M>1«  Roek, 

.  And  Toaad  Ooat  ftklid’s  brow, 

Hm  mutUtadef  all  facM  ttMir  brMkth 
WkOtjBaai  plung’d  down  bektw. 

A«d  wlaM tiiey  ww  bia  mAmumle, 
once  Bum  itood  on  kii  faet, 
Xhtf  set  np  *n^  a'deafenins  etwMc, 

.  b'iamus’S  nar  wm  birty  boat 

/MMk  botng  bat  a  aenrry  nano, 

'Tbey  Mitbmty'SId  tboro  tnact. 

That  h«  hoBoeforward  xilnnld  be  aoll’d 
“  Squire  Sawiaol  0‘Catanet’’ 

And  here  onr  hero  ehnnld  have  stopt, 

And  hasbanded  his  brilliant  fbme ; 

Bnt,  ah,  he  took  «m  leap  too  much. 

And  Boat  alLkeeaoa  do  the  lame. 

Napolooa’a  but  gScat  battle  prov’d 
Hii  diaadM  erertfaraw. 

And  ilam’s  bat  jump  waa  a  fbarftil  one, 
And  in  death  tt  bid  hhn  low. 

^waa  at  the  bib  of  OeiKwee, 

He  lamp’d  down  tlx  score  feet  and  fire. 


b 
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nide  the  point.  A  etrip  of  eOk,  eat  ffamtwise  of  the  etnff, 
bordcn  the  lappet*  nod  nni*  np  the  tadjr  aa  hraeee,  fol- 
loving  the  abooMItr  eeam  and  deecendiBC  to  the  waiat  be¬ 
hind.  The  lappet  ii  not  gathered  at  aU  in  bant ;  behind 
it  forme  three  doable  plaits  and  one  on  each  aide  of  the 
hip,  fire  plaita  in  all,  epreading  out  well  in  the  tbn-nhape. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  small  pendant  bnttons,  and 
some  of  the  aame  bottow  also  hang  at  the  point  of  the 
'  bod;  on  each  eMe  as  ihr  as  the  lappet  TherieoTe  is  com- 


■  LATEST  RCPOKT  OF  FASHIONS. 

[From  the  Paris  Monitenr  ds  la  Mode.] 

Acrriut  Toujrs, — Dress  of  a  tmall  pattern  silk  on  a 
gray  ground,  trimme<I  with  bands  of  plain  silk  and  small 
pendant  buttons.  Tbs  body,  high,  forms  a  point  in  front. 
The  lappet  is  put  on  at  the  side*  about  an  inch  on  each 
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poted,  at  top,  of  plain  aUk  puffings,  separated  bjr  small 
firilla  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  and  terminates  at 
bottom  in  two  Bounces,  one  orer  the  other,  and  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  silk. 

Waikinq  Toilxt.— Silk  bonnet  trimmed  with  blonde  and 
feathers  ;  inside  flou'ers  and  blonde.  The  new  pardessus, 
(called  the  IncroyabU,)  from  Gagelin’s,  made  of  moire  an¬ 
tique,  trimmed  with  galloon  and  silk  fringe,  and  lined  with 
silk  of  a  small  check  pattern.  Body  high,  with  straps 
buttoning  across  in  front.  These  straps  are  bound  with  a 
galloon  turned  orer  the  edge.  Foct-°ts  on  each  side,  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  Tom  Thumb  fringe.  A  fringe  borders  the 
tappets  from  the  last  strap  to  the  waist  and  all  round  the 
bottom.  The  opening  of  the  sleeves  is  trimmed  in  the 
same  style.  The  skirt  of  this  pardessus  is  cut  slantwise 
of  the  cloth  in  front ;  the  fullness  is  obtained  by  means 
of  bias,  but  is  thrown  very  backward  ;  it  forms  a  double 
plait  behind  each  hip  and  three  in  the  middle  behind.  The 
sleeve,  cut  straight  way  of  the  stuff,  is  twenty-two  inches 
long.  At  bottom  it  is  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven 
inches  round,  and  is  slit  up  in  front  for  about  fourteen 
inches.  The  top  of  sleeve  comes  high  on  the  shoulder  and 
the  armhole  Ls  very  large,  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  sleeve 
of  the  dress.  Plaid  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
black  velvet  and  small  buttons.  On  the  front  of  the  skirt 
there  are  two  bands  placed  edge  to  edge,  proceeding  from 
the  waist,  each  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  at  top, 
and  running  down  the  skirt  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are 
five  inches  wide.  Buttoiw,  placed  about  an  inch  apart, 
decorate  the  middle  and  edges  of  this  piece  of  velvet.  A 
band  of  black  velvet  five  inches  wide  terminates  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt,  and,  with  five  inches  interval,  there  is  a 
second  band  four  inches  wide. 

Cosrem  or  a  Innx  Bor  or  Biz  or  Szvzz. — Velvet  vest 
rounded  at  bottom.  Poplin  waistcoat.  Very  broad  belt 
(about  three  inches)  of  moire  antique,  with  the  edges 
turned  in ;  that  is  to  say,  you  take  a  No.  60  or  80  ribbon 
and  turn  in  the  edges  to  make  it  of  the  above  width. 
Silver  buckle.  A  poplin  /tufaneUe,  very  ample  and  gath¬ 
ered  in  close  round  plaits.  Very  short  pantaloons.  Leg¬ 
gings  of  velvet  like  the  vest.  This  part  of  this  costume  is 
made  just  like  high  gaiters  very  tight  to  the  leg,  but  not 
covering  the  ankle,  nor  reaching  above  the  knee. 

DcscRnnoR  or  EnoRAVirG. — Plain  velvet  cloak  trimmed 
with  guipure,  on  the  head  of  which  there  is  a  passemen¬ 
terie  trimming.  The  dress  is  plain  silk,  and  has  two 
•ounces  of  a  tisane  imitating  &ney  fur. 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

Lathi  roR  the  Hoosnms. — Andrew  Jaekson  was  once 
making  a  stump  speech  out  West,  in  a  small  village.  Just 
as  he  was  concluding,  Amos  Kendall,  who  sat  behind 
him,  whispered,  “  Tip  ’em  a  little  Latin,  General.  They 
won’t  be  contented  without  iL”  The  man  of  the  iron 
will  instantly  thought  upon  the  few  phrases  he  knew,  and 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  wound  up  by  saying,  “  EjiwrUmt 
WMim,  tint  gua  non,  n<  filut  uUra,  muUum  in  pam  r” 
The  effect  was  tremendous,  and  the  Hoosiers’  shouts 
could  be  heard  for  miles. 

Irprovrd  Brrid  or  Item.— We  see  by  some  of  the 
latest  Chlifomia  papers  that  they  have  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  variety  of  hens  in  some  parts  of  the  Golden  State. 
They  are  far  superior  to  the  Sbanhais,  though  much 
smaller  in  site.  Indeed,  they  are  only  about  the  siw  of 
common  pullets.  But  the  great  feature  of  their  excellence 
is  that  their  eggs  are  a  little  larger  than  the  pullets  which 


lay  them.  This  remarkableffict  may  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  discovery  lately  made  in  Madagascar,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  par^raph  : 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  says :  “  The  Mauritian 

mentions,  on  the  authority  «f  a  Bourbon  journal,  that  a 
singular  discovery  has  been  made  in  Madagascar  Fossil 
eggs  of  an  enormous  size  hare  been  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent.  The  shells  are  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
the  circumference  of  tho  egg  itself  is  two  feet  eight  inches 
lengthwise,  and  two  feet  tvo  inches  round  the  middle. 
One  which  has  been  opened  contains  eight  and  a  half 
litres,  or  about  two  gallons  I  What  was  to  have  come  out 
of  these  eggs — bird  or  crocodile?  Tho  natives  seem  to 
he  well  acquainted  with  then,  and  say  that  ancient  tra¬ 
dition  is  uniform  as  to  the  former  existence  of  a  bir<l  large 
enough  to  carry  off  an  ox.  This  is  only  a  little  smaller 
than  the  roc  of  the  oriental  fable,  which  waited  patiently 
till  be  saw  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  fighting,  and  then 
carried  them  off,  teth  at  oae  swoop.  Borne  fossil  bones 
were  found  in  tho  same  place  as  the  eggs  ;  but  the  pupils 
of  Cuvier  must  decide  to  what  animal  they  belong.  ” 

As  a  lady  was  walking  on  Washington  sV.  at,  Bo.ston, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman’s  button  ca  ;ht  bold  of 
tho  fringe  of  her  shawl.  Bome  moments  elapsed  before 
the  parties  separated.  “Ism  attached  to  you,”  said  the 
gentleman,  good  humoredly,  while  he  was  industriously 
trying  to  get  loose.  ”  The  attachment  is  mutual.  Sir,” 
was  tho  good-humored  reply. 

”  Thou  rain’st  in  this  bosom,”  as  the  chap  said  when  a 
basin  of  water  was  thrown  over  him  by  the  lady  he  was 
serenading. 

There  is  a  “  world  of  wisdom  ”  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion,  brief  as  it  is  :  “  Every  school-boy  knows  that  a  kits 
would  not  fly  unless  it  had  a  string  tying  it  down.  It  is  just 
so  in  life.  The  man  who  is  tied  down  by  lialf-a-dozcn  bloom¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  their  mother,  will  make  a  higher 
and  stronger  flight  than  the  bachelor  who,  having  nothing 
to  keep  him  steady,  is  always  floundering  in  the  mud.  If 
you  want  to  ascend  in  the  world,  tie  yourself  to  some¬ 
body.” 

A  Grsat  PRAPimoxzR. — A  loafer,  recently  arrested  in 
Qncinnati,  being  questioned  by  the  officer  as  to  his  voca¬ 
tion,  replied : 

”  Sir,  I  am  a  doeter ;  I  have  cured  a  pain  in  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  drawn  teeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  I  have  anatomised  the  side  of  a  mountain,  blis¬ 
tered  the  foot  of  a  hill,  felt  the  pulse  of  an  arm  of  tho  sea, 
plastered  a  cut  on  the  hand  of  nature  and  cured  a  felon 
on  the  finger  of  scorn.” 

Lines  written  in  a  lawyer's  office  on  the  approach  of 
spRixa. 

Whereas,  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays. 

Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing. 

And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise, 

Httil  to  the  coining  on  of  Spring. 

The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 
The  memory  of  our  youthful  hoars. 

As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boughs. 

As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

The  birflHtMressid— happy  pairs — 

Love  ’aid  the  aforesaid  boughs  enshines 
In  freehold  nests ;  themselves  their  heirs. 
Administrators,  and  assigns. 

Oh,  busiest  term  of  Cupid’s  Court  I 
Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring— 

Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport  I 

Bqjl,  aa  aforesaid,  the  coming  Spring  I 
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